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FOREWORD 


It is impossible that our merchants and our missionaries can course up and 

_ down the inland waters of this great region, and traffic in their cities and 

preach in their villages, without wearing at the crust of a Chinaman’s stoical 

` and skeptical conceit. The whole Present system in China is a hollow thing, 

with a hard brittle surface: we try in vain.to scratch it; but some day a happy 
blow will shiver it. It will all go together.* 


As the China correspondent of England’s most influential newspaper a century 
ago, Mr. Cooke wrote in those far-off, fortunate days when observers of Far East- 
ern affairs prepared their dispatches at leisure and ‘sent them off by fast clipper 
ship clearing Shanghai or Canton every fortnight. His judgment that the “whole 
present system in China is a hollow thing, with a hard brittle surface” has linger- 
ing echoes today, though a “happy blow” which will “shiver” mainland China 
appears to be the least likely solution to the problem of Chinese Communism.. 

The present situation on the China coast is at once more complex, more refrac- 
tory, and more explosive than any which existed in the nineteenth century. It has 
grown out of a half century of Chinese history and out of four specific develop- 
ments in the Far East during the past decade: 

First, the Chinese Communist Party has consolidated total political and military 
- power on the mainland of China.. 

Second, Communist China has emerged as a major Asian power. 

Third, the Sino-Soviet alliance has become a key factor in the structure of 
world politics. 

Fourth, Nationalist China has been driven from the mainland to a new base 
in Taiwan. i 

As a result of these changes, the Chinese political landscape has altered dras- 
tically and decisively. This issue of THE ANNALS, designed to update the 
Report on China issue of September 1951 edited by Professor H. Arthur Steiner, 
presents the results of some current thinking and research on some of these 
alterations. The first three articles provide perspective: they review the trends 
in China during the 1900-1950 period, appraise the general dimensions of the 
present situation, and delineate the assumptions underlying current United States 
policy. The major portion of the volume is devoted to the domestic scene and 
to the international relations of Communist China; and the final papers deal spe- 
cifically with Taiwan and with the overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia. While 
this volume appears at the beginning of 1959, all articles were of necessity com- 
pleted in the autumn of 1958. 

The overwhelmingly dominant segment of the’ China scene today is Communist 
China. During the past decade, the Chinese Communists have welded the main- 
land into a single political unit for the first time in the experience of living 
Chinese. They have established a unified structure of organizational, control 
embracing roughly a quarter of the earth’s population. And they have embarked 
upon a program of total mobilization of mainland China’s energies and resources 


1 George Wingrove Cooke, China: being “The Times” special correspondence from China in 
the years 1857-58 (London: G. Routledge and Company, 1858), p. y- 
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to attain their long-term domestic goals: modernization and industrialization. In 
the economic sphere, the Communist leaders in Peking are following, basically, 
the course taken by the Russians a generation ago. They aim at a high rate 

` of national economic growth characterized by a high rate of net investment and 
by a pattern of investment allocation giving priority to heavy industry. Against 
this background of economic expansion, mainland China during 1958 launched 
another major political and social transformation through the establishment of 
large-scale “people’s communes” designed to be the “primary unit” in the re- 
organization of Chinese society on collective terms. While the long-range impli- 
cations of the new communal system are unclear, its immediate utility is apparent. 
The system provides Peking with a nationwide series of huge labor units, mobilized 
and regimented, to carry out state projects—agricultural, industrial, or military— 
as required. 

The price of totalitarian advance toward the goal of maximum national power 
has unquestionably been high. Many frictions, inherent in the wrenching proc- 
esses of political, economic, and social reorganization, have become apparent; an 
unknown quantity of discontent has accompanied the intensive changes pressed 
in both countryside and city. Yet the Communists retain a firm grasp upon the 
essential levers of control and upon the loyalties of substantial groups in the 
Chinese population, with the result that dissatisfaction and resentment have not 
burgeoned into active resistance sufficient to affect the viability of the regime. 

The record of the past few years indicates that Communist China has, on 
balance, expanded its national capabilities at a more rapid pace than that attained 
by Russia during the comparable period after the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 
This coercive effort aimed at the accelerated development of a strong base for 
Chinese national power—industrial, technological, and military—has manifold 
international implications. Allied with the Soviet Union, Communist China is 
committed to maintaining the unity and increasing the strength of the Communist 
bloc. At the same time, the rulers in Peking are pursuing an active foreign 
policy aimed at consolidation of national security interests, at extension of Com- 
munist influence and authority in Asia, and at attainment of international status 
as a major power. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the emergence of iiot China 
as a major factor in the politics of contemporary Asia has posed critical prob- 
lems both of national policy and national understanding. Yet (outside the Ameri- 
can government) the search for an adequate and expanding body of reasonably 
reliable data and for informed interpretation on contemporary China has been 
only intermittent and inadequate. In part, this lag has been due to a domestic 
milieu which tended to make China an issue for partisan controversy rather than 
a subject for detached appraisal. And, in the universities, serious work has been 
hindered by propinquity in time, by paucity in trained manpower, and, not least, 
by the fact that the study of China has traditionally been oriented toward histori- 
cal and humanistic inquiry. 

In this situation, the universities of the United States now have a unique 
opportunity to develop more empirical and analytic studies of current Chinese 
problems and to expand the application of the social science disciplines to a major 
and still relatively unexplored sector of the non-Western world. Since the Chi- 
nese Communist system promises a relatively high survival potential, the problem 
of understanding its present structure and of estimating its future course of devel- 


Modern China in Transition, 1900-1950 


By Mary C. WRIGHT 


ABSTRACT: Contemporary China can only be understood in 
relation to its recent past. During the half century before 
1950, Chinese history was marked both by the vigorous per- 
sistence of tradition and by the emergence of powerful revolu- 
tionary drives. With the‘final collapse of the imperial system, 
China sought meaningful values and effective institutions which 
could realistically link past, present, and future. Chinese na- 
tionalism, combined with traditional xenophobia, was a major 
impelling force during these years. Nationalism manifested 
itself in the widespread desire for political stability.and for a 
strong central government capable of effective action both do- 
mestically and internationally. The struggle for modernization 
affected both countryside—where fundamental institutional 
changes were required to ameliorate the living standards of the 
peasant base of Chinese society—and city—where the process 
of social and economic change had drastically uneven results in 
human terms. The control of military power was a key ele- 
ment in Chinese politics throughotit the republican period. 
The spreading of political awareness through broadened pro- 
grams of public education brought with it a sharpened realiza- 
tion of how much more could be done to modernize China given 

` a strong and efficient government. The trend toward democ- 
racy—in some senses of the word—was apparent in China; but 
neither of the major political movements, the nationalist or the 
communist, stressed two elements considered essential in the 
West—civil liberties and government by majority decision. 





Mary C. Wright, Ph.D., Stanford, California, is Associate Professor and Curator of the 
Chinese Collection at the Hoover Institution, Stanford University. She is the author of 
The Last Stand of Chinese Conservatism: The T’ung-chih Restoration, 1862-1874 
(1957), has published a number of articles on modern and recent Chinese history in pro- 
fessional journals, and is an Editor of the Journal of Modern History. She spent seven 


years in study and research in the Far East. 
` ; 


2 THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OST Americans had little occasion 
to think seriously about China 
until Communist China began to emerge 
as a major power. Even those who were 
especially interested in China seldom 
gave systematic attention to the current 
scene. Scholars nearly all studied pe- 
‘riods before—usually very long before 
—-1900. Missionaries, government of- 
ficials, businessmen, and military per- 
sonnel were absorbed in pressing daily 
tasks. Most lacked the training, even 
if they had the time and inclination, to 
observe perceptively and to gauge ac- 
curately the momentous changes oc- 
curring around them. A handful of 
journalists made outstanding efforts to 
find out what was really happening, to 
set it in its epochal context, and to re- 
port it in readable English. Yet even 
among these, a working knowledge of 
the Chinese language and a familiarity 
with recent Chinese history were rarities. 
No one doubted that a grasp of the 
background was essential, but the back- 
ground grasped was a strange blend of 
conflicting myths that have remained 
to block our comprehension of con- 
temporary China. 


COLLAPSE OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 


Everywhere in the world the headlong 
changes that marked the first half of 
the twentieth century dwarfed the slower 
changes of earlier centuries; but no- 
where did these changes so stagger the 
imagination as in China. The longest 
- lived and most populous polity in world 
history had changed so slowly over mil- 
lennia that sometimes it seemed not to 
have changed at all. Certainly there 
had been nothing remotely comparable 
to the steady and accelerating trans- 
formation of European life beginning in 
the late Middle Ages. Then suddenly 
and nearly simultaneously China was 
struck with equivalents of the Reforma- 
tion, the French Revolution, and the 


.ful revolutionary drives. 


Russian Revolution. Marx and Darwin 
were new, but no newer than Aristotle 
and Rousseau. Young Chinese dis- 
covered them all at the same time. 

This unprecedented telescoping of his- 
tory was at first obscured by the con- 
tinued, and obviously vigorous persist- 
ence of the many ancient ways that so 
delighted all visitors. In the midst of 
a living antiquity unparalleled in the 
modern world, the signs of the progres- 
sive stages of a great revolution were 
generally discounted. Our experience 
had not prepared us for a society marked 
both by strong tradition and by power- 
The signs of 
tradition were plain to see and com- 
forting. The signs of revolution could 
be dismissed as superficial. There were 
such very wide troughs between the 
waves that at the time we could not 
see that there- was any cumulative 
build-up. Today in retrospect, the clas- 
sic French and Russian sequence is 
clearly outlined. The Chinese time- 
table, however, was so different that by 
the time we began to suspect that we 
might be seeing the beginning of a great 
social revolution, the revolution was 
already far advanced. 

The basic thread of Chinese history 
during the first half of the twentieth 
century’ was the search—sometimes 
ebullient, often heartbroken—for new 
institutions in every sphere of public 
and private life, institutions which would 
connect the pride in a great past to high 
hopes for a great future. In the tu- 
multous controversies of fifty years, the 
Chinese centered their. attention on one 
or another facet of a few great ques- 
tions: What of the old is worth keep- 
ing? Can we keep it and survive in 
the modern world? What of the new 
is desirable? Must we take the unde- 
sirable too in order to survive? Or can 
China make a future for herself on lines 
not yet tried elsewhere? These ques- 
tions were of mounting urgency, for the 
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Chinese state was prostrate and Chinese 
life seemed to be disintegrating. 


Tue Force oF NATIONALISM 


Because vigorous nationalism pro- 
vides built-in incentives which a suc- 
cessful government can use to spur and 
control its people, the growth of na- 
tionalism was one of the most significant 
features of China’s recent history. When 
the twentieth, century opened, the power 
of the Chinese Empire was a very recent 
and live memory. Hence the shatter- 
ing series of stunning defeats at the 
hands of the Western powers and Japan 
was especially galling. We did not give 
enough attention to the sharp and swift 
rise of fighting nationalism. Daily ob- 
servation of the polite and humorous 
Chinese, plus a little dabbling in Chi- 
nese philosophy, led to the myth that 
the Chinese were only interested in 
their own families, that they had no con- 
ception of country. Everyone could tell 
a story to illustrate the point, from the 
embassy to the kitchen level. Opposite 
conclusions were drawn from this al- 
leged basic characteristic of twentieth- 
century China: The Chinese were venal 
and lacking in decent feeling for the 
public good, or the Chinese were charm- 
ing sages happily free of the lusts for 
power that had wrecked what had been 
European civilization until 1914. But 
in either case, the basic analysis was 
dreadfully faulty. 

There was in fact a genuine ground- 
swell of Chinese nationalism during the 
first half of the twentieth century, and 
for its element of xenophobia there were 
clear historic roots. So much has been 
written lately of Chinese popular good 
will toward foreigners until they were 
brain-washed en masse that at the risk 
of gross .oversimplification, something 
should also be said of Chinese bitterness 
and hatred toward Americans and Eu- 
ropeans in recent decades. The crude 
fear of the white peril that the last 


imperial dynasty had been able to ex- 
ploit in the Boxer Rebellion of 1900 had 
been submerged but not overcome, and 
the expanding special privileges of for- 
eigners were irritants in increasingly 
wide spheres of Chinese life. These 
fears and irritations provided a mass 
sounding board for what might other- 
wise have been rather arid denunciations 
of imperialists. It is well to remember 
that both Nationalists and Communists 
have struck this. note; that Chiang Kai- 
shek and Lenin described the tangible 
effects of imperialism in remarkably 
similar terms. 


THE SEARCH FOR POLITICAL STABILITY 


The increasingly patent ineffective- 
ness of political leadership and institu- 
tions was a no ‘less important char- 
acteristic of twentieth-century China. 
This phenomenon was obvious to all, 
but it was misinterpreted because we 
did not attach enough importance to 
the fact that political decline was ac- 
companied by repeated efforts to re- 
constitute a powerful central govern- 
ment. When government was weakest,’ 
the pressures for strong government 
were greatest, for it was then that both 
traditional culturalism and modern na- 
tionalism were most offended. The vari- 
ous movements and programs that ex- 
pressed these pressures struck us as 
rather silly, and the myth grew that 
Chinese politics was horseplay among 
warlords with silver bullets. Warlord- 
ism was of course a fact, but we were 
wrong to conclude from this that the 
Chinese people opposed strong govern- 
ment, or that no central power could be 
effective throughout so vast and unde- 
veloped a country. The imperial tradi- 
tion of strong central government never 
died, and now in retrospect one is struck 
by how much authority the central gov- 
ernment did. in fact retain until 1917. 
Even the “warlord period,” 1917-27, 
was no era of general collapse of cen- 
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tralized authority, for the warlords 

_ themselves operated effective political 
machines over substantial territories. 
: More important, the major contenders 
for power aimed consistently at the re- 
constitution of a powerful central state. 
As external dangers and internal crises 
mounted, the population of the country 
did not remain as apathetic and cynical 
as was thought in Treaty Port circles. 
On the record of performance it is clear 
that increasingly wide sectors of the 
population were prepared to throw their 
support to whoever gave most promise 
of effective central government. 

The terrible strains of the period not- 
withstanding, the country remained vig- 
orous, and tremendous new potentials 
were created in spite of war and in- 
adequate leadership. We were too given 
to pity for a suffering and downtrodden 
people, and the pity irked. Widespread 
suffering there was indeed, but at its 
lowest point twentieth-century China 
was no beaten and stagnant country. 
Rather it offered the world the remark- 
able spectacle of a people whose ancient 
institutions had retained great vigor and 
effectiveness until very recent times; a 
people with a well-justified pride in the 
record of a great and prosperous state 
as well as in their intellectual and ar- 
tistic heritage; a people who were learn- 
ing modern skills rapidly and well and 
yet who with all this promise felt them- 
selves in danger of national extinction 
because they had found no way to 
mobilize this latent strength for defense 
against aggression and foreign special 
privilege, for raising the standard of 
living, for a cultural renascence. 


AGRARIAN CHINA: PEASANTS AND 
PoLitics 


During the first half of the twentieth 
century, China remained an overwhelm- 
ingly agricultural country. Although 
- the proportionate position of the agrarian 
sector of the economy declined some- 


_and Communist poles. 


what, the peasant’s produce remained 
the chief source of revenue and his tax 
burden increased steadily with the ris- 
ing cost of more elaborate arms, pro- 
liferating government offices, and the 
service of foreign loans. The terms of 
rural credit were devastating and ten- 
ancy increased, especially in the vicinity 
of modernized cities. The increased 
acreage planted in cash crops under- 
mined ‘the traditional self-sufficiency of 
the village, and cottage industries, once 
an important source of supplementary 
income, either disappeared or were 
bought by merchants. The self-em- 
ployed artisan all but disappeared, and 
there was little to mitigate the harsh 
consequences of the imbalance between 
the high market value of manufactured 
goods and the low market value of agri- 
cultural products. 

No patriotic Chinese could remain 
insensitive to the plight of the peasant 
base of society, even if the interest was 
only theoretical. The programs of the 
warlords regularly mentioned the need 
for reforms. The Kuomintang, which 
came to power in 1927, also had an 
elaborate rural program; its implemen- 
tation was unfortunately delayed until 
threats from the Chinese Communists 
and from Japan could be removed. Per- 
haps more important as a symptom of 
the same kind of guilty uneasiness that 
drove prerevolutionary Russian intel- 
lectuals into populist movements, there 
was a rash of local experiments in rural 
reconstruction, sparked mainly by liber- 
als of the minor parties whose programs 
lay somewhere between the Kuomintang 
These efforts 
were important signs of the times; yet 
the country was so vast that major ac- 
complishment could not really have 
been expected without strong govern- 
ment support. They were obliterated 
in the holocaust of the Japanese in- 
vasion. 

One barrier to the implementation of 
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the Kuomintang land reform program 
was the landed wealth of its members. 
There were exceptions of course, espe- 
cially among Kuomintang members from 
the modern business and professional 
classes. Even among these, however, 
there was fear that a land reform pro- 
gram, once launched, might gain too 
much momentum and turn against the 
‘Kuomintang: After 1937, with the loss 
to Japan of the modern cities these men 
represented, the Kuomintang became in- 
creasingly dependent upon the rural 


economy and thus upon the support of 


ultraconservative landlords in the hinter- 
land. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese Communist 
Party, founded in 1921, moved rather 
quickly away from the classic Marxian 
distrust of the peasantry. The party 
line shifted tortuously on this as on 
other points, yet within a few years 
Mao Tse-tung and others were demon- 
strating their skill in peasant agitation. 
Kuomintang realization that peasants 
when aroused would almost certainly 
swing to the Communists was a major 
cause of the breakup of the first Kuo- 
mintang-Communist united front and of 
the Kuomintang’s swing to the right 
after 1927. Driven back into the coun- 
tryside by the victorious Nationalist 
armies, the Communists began a long 


series of land reform experiments, vary- 


ing according to circumstances from 
moderate rent reduction to wholesale 
confiscation. By degrees the Commu- 
nist party learned how to mobilize peas- 
ant .support. The Chinese peasant 
loved his land, but by the third and 
fourth decades of the twentieth century 
it could no longer keep him alive with- 
out radical changes, and only the Com- 
munists offered these. 

During the civil war, 1946-49, the 
Communists succeeded in using land 
reform as a major political and military 
weapon. The national government, 
threatened on all sides, was not pre- 


pared to take any very drastic steps. 
The Chinese-American Joint Committee 
on Rural Reconstruction struggled man- 
fully to improve agrarian technology in 


‘the hope that, with an increased harvest, 


the peasant’s plight could be eased with- 
out damage to landlord interests. The 
conclusion of the outstanding Chinese 
official chiefly responsible for the ef- 
fort was that nearly everywhere techno- 
logical change proved impossible with- 
out fundamental institutional change; 
that indeed without social reform, the 
peasant could not take advantage of im- 
proved methods, and his position often 
actually deteriorated. 


URBAN DEVELOPMENTS 


` Before 1950, the modern ‘sectors of 
the Chinese economy lagged’ so far be- 
hind the West, Japan, and even India 
that one did not usually notice how 
great the development had been between 
1900 and 1950. Beginning in the 
1890's, Chinese of a new type, scholar- 
officials who were also entrepreneurs, 
began to build substantial modern fac- 
tories. Mining, railroads, and shipping 
developed rapidly. The physical plant, 
the labor force, the managers and tech- 
nicians required for a modern economy 
began to appear in increasing numbers. 
The potential was there for anyone to 
see, and yet it could not be realized. To 
the Chinese, this was infuriating. The 
chief barriers seemed to be inept and 
predatory government, fragments of tra- 
ditional social institutions, drainage 
from the country of the profits from the 
enormous foreign investment in China, 
and the special protection that the un- 
equal treaties provided for foreign in- 
terests, often directly against Chinese 
interests. Many Chinese businessmen, 
who enjoyed a boom while privileged 
Western competition was deflected by 
World War I, became in a sense revolu- 
tionaries, precisely because they were 
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patriots and businessmen. They sup- 
ported the Kuomintang in its bid for 
power, 1924-27, because of its program 
to abolish imperialism; to create an ef- 
fective, modern, centralized government; 
and to campaign relentlessly against the 
shreds of the Confucian order. 

During this period, strikes and aiher 
signs of labor unrest were widespread, 
especially in foreign-owned enterprises. 
The foreigners’ customary retort that 
their labor was at all events much better 
paid than other Chinese labor was ir- 
relevant. Chinese peasants coming to 
work in factories for the first time sud- 
denly saw much greater gaps between 
poverty and wealth than they had ever 
seen before. The poverty, and it was 
still extreme poverty by any standards, 
was theirs; the wealth belonged ‘to for- 
eigners an‘l to a few Chinese who could 
readily be labeled running dogs of the 
foreigners, and it was often displayed 
in a manner that could scarcely have 
been better calculated to offend. 

This frustration was felt in many 
spheres of Chinese society. The pro- 
fessional diplomats of China, skilled 
though many of them were, made only 
limited and gradual progress toward 
abolishing the unequal international 
status that outraged Chinese of every 
political persuasion. The Japanese in- 
vasion of the mainland struck at the 
very core of China’s national integrity, 
and the international complications of 
the war period left’a tangled legacy of 
misapprehensions and misunderstand- 
ing. Western relinquishment of extra- 
territorial privileges during the war 
came far too late, and the continuing 
major role of the United States in the 
postwar period convinced many Chinese 
that the national government was in- 
capable of independent action. To 
these Chinese, the situation seemed fur- 
ther proof that diplomatic resources, 
like economic resources, were useless to 
a weak government and that military 


power was essential to political effec- 
tiveness. 


Tue Key Rote or MILITARY POWER 


The new importance attached to mili- 
tary power was another major charac- 
teristic of modern Chinese history. Chi- 
nese had never been the pacifists that 
we often fondly imagined them to be, 
and it had been clear to them since their 
first contact with the military power of 
the West that only a country with 
strong armed forces could elect its own 
policies. For a century there was a 
steady sequence of military reorganiza- 
tion programs. Every program failed; 
never was the required fighting strength 
achieved; never was a war won. Yet 
what was accomplished in inadequate 
bits and pieces convinced nearly all Chi- 
nese that China need not forever be a 
pawn in world politics; that there were 
no insuperable obstacles to genuine 
great power status. Experience had 
shown that Chinese peasants could be 
trained to use modern weapons effi- 
ciently and that they could on occasion 
fight with unsurpassed valor. Why was 
the opposite so often the case? Ex- 
perience had shown that the country 
had the natural resources and the tech- 
nological aptitudes needed for a modern 
arms industry. Why had one not de- 
veloped? China had a small number of 
skilled strategists and effective line of- 
ficers. Why were they not better de- 
ployed, and why had not many times 
their number been trained? The popu- 
lar feeling as defeat followed defeat was 
less óne of despair than of anger at the 
waste of opportunity. To a desperate 
government, massive outside aid seemed 
the only answer. To many Chinese, so 
much foreign aid to so weak a govern- 
ment seemed bound to lead to spiraling 
dependence. The suggestion that this 
was the intention of the aid fell on 
ready ears. 
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EDUCATION 


Some observers insisted that the Chi- 
nese attitudes described above were 


limited to a tiny and powerless fraction 


of the population. They failed to note 
how rapidly political awareness was 
spreading through education and propa- 
ganda. It would be difficult to find 
any period in the history of any coun- 
try where education was expected to 
work the miracles it was expected. to 
“work in twentieth-century China, -and 
very nearly did. The dominant Chi- 
nese tradition, in marked contrast to 
Western tradition, had always held that 
men are by nature good and that al- 
though their talents vary, the variation 
. has nothing to do with class. Hence 
education, on which an enormous value 
was placed, was theoretically as de- 


sirable for the lower classes as for the. 


upper. It had always been gratifying 
rather than terrifying to see the son of 
a peasant attain a high education with 
all its consequent rewards. His chance 
to do this was slim indeed, but the bar- 
rier was economic only. 

With the twentieth century, the peas- 
ant’s chance at education began to im- 
prove rapidly. The missionary schools 
and the new government schools pro- 
vided only a fraction of ‘the facilities 
that would have been required for uni- 
versal public education. Even so, they 
were closer to such a system than they 
were to the traditional system of tutors 
and academies. The way seemed open 
in the not too distant future for every 

` Chinese to be given a basic education 
and for the ablest Chinese to be given 
the highest education. But to attain 
this end, vigorous government action 
was needed. Successive governments 
made some contribution, but only under 
heavy pressure from the leaders of pub- 
lic opinion. Education had a low pri- 
ority on all budgets, and as new ideas 
mushroomed, some of those in power 


came to cherish an illiterate population. 
Mass education movements found con- 
trived obstacles rather than the support 
they needed. Too many schools re- 
mained under foreign control, and it 
was humiliating to realize how dread- 
fully the foreign schools were needed. 
There was almost no field in which 
China offered full advanced training, 
this despite the world renown of many 
of her scholars, once they were trained 
abroad. 


‘THe CHANCES FOR DEMOCRACY 


Thus in education as in other fields, 
progress led not to stable satisfaction 
but to a sharpening awareness of how 
much more had to be done, and, it was 
believed, could be done, if China had an 
effective and efficient government. There 
were fifty years of controversy over the 
kind of government China had and the 
kind of government she needed. The 
trends were frequently confusing, for in 
China political characteristics that the 
West regarded as inevitably associated 
were often in conflict, and others that 
the West regarded as mutually incom- 
patible were sometimes fused. 

During the first half of the twentieth 
century, the trend toward democracy 
was strong in China—in some senses of 
the word. Legally privileged classes had 
already disappeared, and as the upper 
classes continued to expand rapidly in 
size, there were in China millions of 
families of some little importance rather 
than a few hundred very powerful ones. 
The open classes of the traditional. so- 
ciety became highly fluid during a pe- 
riod of such rapid change. The country 
had since early times been culturally 


. homogeneous, vertically as well as hori- 


zontally. Of course there were popular 
cultures, elite cultures, and subcultures, 
but nothing resembling the cultural 
cleavage between classes that until re- 
cently characterized much of Europe. 
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With the spread of modern public edu- 
cation, few cultural stigmata of class 
origin remained, Traditionally, popular 
opinion had been taken seriously by the 
government and after 1919 the media 
for its expression expanded like the 
burst of a Roman candle. 

In all these. meanings—and they 
are valid meanings—twentieth-century 
China was democratic, and increasingly 
democratic. Yet this trend toward de- 
mocracy lacked two elements considered 
essential in the West. There was no 
trend toward the establishment of civil 
liberties and there’was no trend toward 
government by majority decision. 

Neither of the two major political 
movements—the nationalist and the 
communist—showed any real interest in 
civil liberties, or even comprehension of 
what they were. As in traditional 
China, whatever purported to be the 
interests of the group remained’ para- 
mount.’ In the 1920’s there were flurries 
of talk about civil liberties, mainly 
among intellectuals, but these were 
crushed from both left and right. In 
the 1930’s and 1940’s, internal crises 
and foreign aggression seemed to re- 
quire unfettered action by a powerful 
government if there was to be a viable 
future for anyone Chinese. In such 
circumstances, it is not surprising that 
a demand for civil liberties came to 
seem a demand for a right to wilful self- 
indulgence. There was no thought that 
individual Chinese ought to be guaran- 
teed some small but irreducible mini- 
mum of privacy and originality, an area 


that the state could never touch, how- 
ever great the alleged public interest. 

Nor was there any trend toward 
representative government in the first 
half of the twentieth century. In Chi- | 
nese tradition there had never been any 
notion that the wisest decision could be 
reached by counting heads, even in a 
select group. .Statesmanship had been 
the art of selecting, training, and in- 
doctrinating a small corps of able men 
who could then be trusted to run every 
aspect of the public life of a vast em- 
pire. To secure popular assent to of- 
ficial decision was essential; to ask the 
people what the. decision should be 
never remotely occurred to anyone. 
Within the official hierarchy there were 
intricate checks and balances, impeach- 
ments, conferences, and‘ compromises, 
but: no idea of majority decision. After 
1912, the few efforts at a facade of - 
parliamentary government were fiascos, 
and most Chinese of all political persua- 
sions saw the main problem as the crea- 
tion of a competent new political elite 
to fill the gap left by the collapse of the 
imperial system. The idea of military 
tutelage followed by. political tutelage 
meant exercise of power on behalf of 
the. people by a nonhereditary, au- 
thoritarian political corps. It was-as 
basic to nationalist as fo communist 
political thought. During the first half 
of the century, néither party relin- 
quished -its control to popular elections. 
In 1950, the promise of ultimate full 
democracy offered by either seemed re- 
mote. 


The China Problem Today 


By Joun M. H. LINDBECK 


ABSTRACT: No change in the last decade rivals that which has 
taken place in the situation of China. The military victory of 
the Chinese Communist forces on the mainland in 1949-50 
and the removal of the Nationalist government to Taiwan have 
created a radically different milieu in which the China problem 
must be viewed today. Four elements in this situation are of 
‘key importance: the direction of.developments within Com- 
munist China as the Peking regime seeks to impose its coercive, 
high-speed program of modernization and social transformation 
on the Chinese people in an environment far different from that 
confronting the Bolsheviks in Russia in the 1920’s; the benefits 
and liabilities derived from mainland China’s special relation- 
ship to the Soviet Union; the changes and pressures in China’s 
Asian environment; and the influence of American military and 
political power on Chinese developments. Russia and the 
United States both exercise immediate and direct influence on 
China’s domestic and international position, but neither can 
fully control the evolving relations between China and her Asian 
neighbors. In this area, signs of flexibility and change have 
appeared during the past decade. Committed to its Russian 
connection and opposed to all signs of neutralism within the 
Communist orbit, Communist China has been unable to yield to 
the appeals-of Asian neutralism but has sought to find some ac- 
commodation with it favorable to its own ends. 
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HINA, a decade ago the sick man 

of Asia, now looks like Asia’s 
strong man. Problems of economic 
modernization, social change, and in- 
ternational relationships have replaced 
those of the establishment of domestic 
order and political unity and effective- 
ness. In 1948 China was racked by 
civil strife and suffering the agonies of 
economic and social disintegration and 
chaos. In 1958 the mainland of China 
is under the firm control of a power- 
ful government, making rapid progress 
in industrializing key sectors of ‘its 
economy, undergoing widespread social 
change under forced draft, and pos- 
sessed of Asia’s paramount military 
force. By the end of the same decade 
10 million Chinese on China’s Taiwan 
margin had moved out of postwar disor- 
ganization and neglect, were under ef- 
fective political authority of the Repub- 
lic of China and, proportionate to size 
- and resources, were making equal or even 
greater economic progress under less 
stringent social conditions and maintain- 
ing well-trained and equipped defense 
forces of over a third of a million men. 
The United States in 1948 was deeply 
involved in Chinese affairs on the main- 
land. On a hundred fronts Americans 
sought to assuage Chinese suffering. 
While still seeking to complete the re- 
moval of all vestiges of Japan’s imperial 
intrusion in China and trying diplo- 
matically to fend off Russian designs, 
the United States government at the 
same time was withdrawing from official 
involvement in China’s domestic strife. 
By 1958 no trace of American influence 
was tolerated on the mainland of China, 
which was intimately and almost ex- 
clusively associated with the Soviet 
Union. In 1948 there was one Chinese 


government with international standing, - 


albeit diminishing prestige; a decade 
later there were two effectively or- 
ganized governments competing for in- 
ternational status and influence. Largely 


unaffected by the emerging cold war 
conflict in 1947 and 1948, each of the 
Chinese regimes in 1958 was militarily 
allied and in close partnership with one 
of the two major nuclear powers locked 
in cold war competition, each defended 
by but also subject to the restraints of 
the overriding global interests of its 
stronger ally. 

The China of today is not the China 
of yesterday. What are some of the 
key facets of the present situation which 
are shaping the future? 

In the course of a single decade, sev- 
eral interrelated forces have radically 
altered the Asian scene and China’s 
situation—the resurgence of Chinese 
power, the development of Sino-Russian 
affinities, nationalism’s re-creation of 
Asian states, the confrontation of Com- 
munist and Free World power in Asia, 
and the economic quandaries of all Asian 
nations urgently trying to meet needs 
for both more bread and more guns. 
For the first time Asian governments . 
confront, not primarily a comity of 
Western powers, but Asian power and 
problems. Within the framework of 
these major forces, the particular issues 
embittering international relationships 
and challenging national policies are 
being worked out: the issue of divided 
states and the future of the two Chinas, 
the regional countercurrents of neutral- 
ism and anti-communism, China’s place 
and influence in the new world of Asia, 
militarization and cold war tensions, 
economic development and trade re- 
strictions, recognition and political pres- 
sures, and anti-Westernism. Whatever 
the problems, the essential fact about 
China, both to the Chinese people, and 
to China’s neighbors, is the rapid de- 


‘ velopment since 1949 of centralized 


Chinese power on the mainland. 


CHINA’s STRENGTH 


.China’s great lethargic body has been 
pared of many encumbrances and set 


‘frontiers. 


Tue Carma Prostem Topay 


into brisk motion by an exclusive, reso- 


lute, and implacable group of men. 
Their organization of Chinese capacities 
and forms of Chinese power reflects 
merciless determination and the rigid 
prescriptions of the operational code of 
technicians—specialists in conspiracy 
and revolution. They haye already 
gone far to meet the essential require- 
ments of Chinese nationalism: consoli- 
dating the power of the central govern- 
ment for decisive and effective action; 
asserting Chinese power and authority 
with other states; and setting the Chi- 
nese people again on the road to eco- 
nomic and social modernization. Within 
their widening grasp, China’s metro- 
politan domain now stretches from the 
lofty reaches of Tibet to gun emplace- 
ments on islands off its seaward coasts. 
Possessed of a near monopoly of power 


on the mainland of China, the regime . 


has made notable achievements in the 
areas of its leading priorities: military, 
political, and economic. 


Military, political, and economic accom- 
plishments 


Order and discipline have been im- 
posed on China’s armed millions. Cen- 
trally controlled Chinese armies man its 
Its regular military forces, 
Asia’s largest and mightiest, said in 
1956 to number 2.7 million men, have 


been streamlined and reduced some-. 


what in number. They are organized 
into armies with over 160 divisions; into 
an air force with more than 2,400 Rus- 
sian planes, about two-thirds of which 
are jets, including recent fighter and 


bomber models; and into a small but 


growing navy reported to have 17 
Russian submarines in addition to its 
surface vessels. Tank, artillery, and 
mechanized units, undergoing -a con- 
tinual process of modernization, impress 
China’s neighbors. The people within 
China have seen an additional and 
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, chastening segment of Peking’s military 


power—security forces of about 700,000 
men, now being placed under the regu- 
lar army, and local militia units with 
10 to 12 million men giving effect to 


-Peking’s domestic mandate. - 


Political power is wielded, first of all, 
through a dominating party of more 
than 12.5 million members who control 


virtually’ all key administrative and 


governmental posts. In every institu- 
tion and organization throughout the 
country—and no significant field of ac- 
tivity remains unorganized—the ubiqui- 
tous party members or their nonparty 
surrogates are present as the controlling 
elements. Whatever efforts have been 
made to instill some semblance of life 
into the minor parties which make up 
China’s multiparty political facade, their 
voices merely echo that of the dominant 
party for, indeed, they have publicly 
“surrendered their hearts” to the Com- 
munist party. 

Its sure hold'on military and political 
power ‘has enabled the Communist state 
to force the pace of economic develop- 
ment and social change. In those areas 
directly related to the creation of a base 
for modern industrial and. military 
power, progress has been substantial. 
The single-mindedness with which Pe- 
king is now pursuing its programs of 
modernization suggests that China may 
be well on its way to becoming a world 
industrial power. Having achieved by 
1957 an industrial plant exceeding Rus- 
sia’s in 1932, Peking, alert to Chinese 
aspirations and with a close eye on 
Asian sensitivities to propaganda ap- 
peals, now proclaims that its aim is to 
“catch up with and surpass Britain 
within fifteen years or less in the output 
of major industrial products.” As an 
essential aspect of this process, China 
is being forced through a rapid social 
transformation in order to absorb as 
speedily as possible all the elements of 
modern technology. . 


12 


Basic problems 


Many problems and many precarious 
elements remain in the China mainland 
situation. Some, like the growing pres- 
sure of population and the lack or insuf-- 
ficiency of some natural resources, flow 
from the natural situation. Others re- 
late to the nature and policies of the 
regime. The most. sensitive problems . 
appear to lie in four areas: its relations 
to the Chinese people, the character and 
utility of its association with the Soviet 
orbit, its place in relation to the emer- 
gent nations of Asia, and accommoda- 
tions to American power. In each of 
these areas the vital interests of China 
are at. stake no less than those of the 
ruling regime—namely, the’ consolida- 
tion and development of power on a na- 
tional basis within China, the success of 
programs of economic and social mod- 
ernization, national security, and China’s 
status and influence on the world scene. 
If at these points the policies of the 
regime seriously jeopardized or failed to 
sustain China’s interests, the pressures 
both within and outside. ofthe party 
leadership for major policy changes 
might tend to make the regime vulner- 
able to assault from without or to divi- 
sion from within. 

Within China, one overriding decision 
has been taken which affects all others. 
For the foreseeable future, the regime 
has committed itself not to leading but 
to driving the Chinese people by means 
of systems of organized pressure and 
persuasion to develop an industrial, po- 
litical, and military base for Chinese 
power. As dedicated Communist to- 
talitarians, the leaders of the regime, 
while showing occasional signs of wav- 
ering in the application of this policy, 
have never seriously considered any 
other course. Human needs, cultural 
traditions, and social preferences are 
subordinated to the regime’s demands 
for maximum national’ power. So long 
as it makes progress in its programs of 
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economic development and moderniza- 
tion and maintains administrative ef- 
ficiency, the regime is likely to have the 
co-operation of key Chinese groups who 
benefit from the’ system or are willing 
to subordinate other values to China’s 
modernization. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the perpetual tension between 
the people and the party and the con- 
stant use of compulsion present the 
regime and the people with problems of 
the most dangerous and persistent kind. 

In this context the existence of a rival 
Chinese authority on Taiwan has special 
meaning. If driven too far, the dis- 
content of disenfranchised Chinese may 
find support and leadership from the 
government on Taiwan. While this pos- 
sibility seems remote, Taiwan does in- 
crease the vulnerability of Peking in its 
reliance on pressures and force in its 
relations to the Chinese people. An- 
other unexpected consequence of Pe- 
king’s policy of compulsions is that it 
has re-created for its once discredited 
rivals a new political base of popular 
support, of unknown magnitude on the 
mainland and of visible proportions 
among Chinese elsewhere on Taiwan 
and overseas. Unable to destroy the 
Government of the Republic of China 
by force without going to war with the | 
United States, Peking runs the risk that 
in areas outside its control and possibly 
on the mainland itself, it may, through 
its harsh policies, lose significant ground 
in political competition with its rival on 
Taiwan which seeks to penetrate the 
weaknesses of its political relationships 
with the Chinese people. 

Thus, associated with the resurgence 
of Chinese power on the mainland, the 
totalitarian character of the controlling 
regime is a dominating feature of the 
Chinese situation. 


Tue RUSSIAN AFFINITY 


Developments within China during 
the past decade are intimately related | 
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to a major alteration in the Asian -bal- 
ance of power flowing from. the creation 
- of a special Sino-Soviet affinity. De- 
fined and dramatized in the Sino-Soviet 
alliance, this relationship has far more 
- meaning than a military partnership: it 
has placed its mark on virtually all the 
works of the new Chinese regime and 
drastically reduced the options open to 
Peking in fashioning new structures of 
authority, in seeking the recovery and 
extension of China’s international in- 


fluence and position, in developing eco- - 
nomic and military strength, and in re- ` 


styling the social and intellectual dimen- 
‘sions of Chinese life. In 1948 Russian 
power in Asia was limited essentially to 
its own Far Eastern provinces, Outer 
Mongolia, and the northern portion of 
Korea. Ten years later a vast extrusion 
of Soviet influence makes it impossible 
to consider any major aspect of China’s 
' internal or external situation apart from 
Russia. 

The extension of Soviet influence over 
China came not through conquest by 
Russian armies, but as a result of the 
active policy of Chinese Communists 
who were desirous of the rewards and 
willing to pay the penalties of member- 
ship in Russia’s “socialist camp.” The 
advantages to Peking are clear. The 
Russian connection has provided: mili- 
tary support by a major power; an 
assured source of technical and economic 
assistance for its plans of industrializa- 
tion; ideological reinforcement for main- 
taining and justifying its domestic. and 
external actions; international support 
in pursuing policies of pressure and 
penetration among its neighbors; and 
support in efforts to expel and undercut 
‘United States and Western influence 
and co-operation in Asia. 


Strengthening of bloc ties 


Although China’s growing power, vast 
size, and Asian affiliations would appear 


to permit a more flexible and independ- 


ent Chinese policy, the connection with - 
Russia has been strengthened, not slack- 
ened. Indeed, the Chinese seem to be 
leading proponents of closer integration 
within the Communist orbit, proclaim- 
ing the slogan of “unity and solidarity 
under the leadership of the USSR.” 
Committed at this stage to the harsh 
programs of early Stalinism, Chinese 
Communist leaders appear to be the 
principal opponents of “revisionism” and 
the chief advocates of unity and ortho- 
doxy within the bloc. Their experience 
with liberalizing and innovating tend- 
encies or experiments in the world of 
communism apparently convinced them 
that their present interests and future 
objectives would be jeopardized should 
such movements continue and expand. 

The unnerving consequences in Hun- 
gary and elsewhere of the move to de- 
satellitize the minor members of the 
bloc, discords resulting from initial ven- 
tures along “various roads to socialism,” 
disturbing cracks in Communist unity 
that appeared in the de-Stalinization 
movements, the revelation of anti-Com- 
munist hostility within China during the 
liberalization movement of “blooming 
flowers and contending thoughts” all 
threatened to bring major troubles down 
upon the Chinese Communists and to 
decrease the advantages they sought 
from membership in the Communist 
camp. These advantages are so im- 
portant to them that in their own in- 
terests they seek to prevent the growth 
of disunity and to move toward closer 
integration with other countries in Rus- 
sia’s sphere. 

In the economic field, the initial re- 
orientation of China’s trading and credit 
relations, which by 1957 directed 50 
per cent of China’s trade toward Russia 
and almost 80 per cent toward the bloc, 
is now leading to further co-ordination 
within the Sino-Soviet system. In long- 
range planning, the new effort is toward 
“specialization of production” by na- 
tional economics, “taking into account 
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the interests of the whole -socialist 
camp.” Initial steps in this direction 
apparently have been taken under the 
aegis of the eight nation Council for 
Economic Mutual Assistance with which 
the Chinese and Asian Communist re- 
gimes have become affiliated. 

In the military field, the trend also 
appears to be toward greater Chinese 
co-ordination with Russia.. Following 
the entrance of Communist China into 
the Korean conflict, Russia undertook 
to assist it in creating a powerful, con- 
ventionally modern Chinese military 
force. However, its capabilities and use 
for major war in this transitional period 
prior to the maturing of an industrial 
and technological base make it com- 
pletely dependent on Russia at crucial 
points.. China must look to Russia for 
continued supply of key military com- 
ponents and in its military policies must 
accept the restraints imposed by its 


Russian ally who cannot permit Chinese. 


local interests to precipitate a lethal 
global war. The strengthening of po- 
litical and military co-ordination be- 
tween the Chinese and the Warsaw Pact 
organization by developing global ap- 
praisals and unified bloc strategy will 
discourage national Communist leaders 
from making the mistake of overem- 
phasizing the importance of local in- 
terests.” However, this also enables the 
Chinese, as close partners, to influence 
the use of non-Chinese bloc power to 
their advantage. Impressed by the in- 
ternational advantages of Russia’s ther- 
monuclear and technological achieve- 
ments, the Chinese, far from resisting 
this integration and co-ordination, are 


1“Communique on Soviet Bloc Economic 
` Meeting,” New York Times, May 26, 1958. 
Editorials in Ta Kung Pao and Jen-min jih- 
pao of May 25 and 26 respectively present the 
Chinese view. 

2The Communiqué and ‘Declaration of the 
Warsaw Pact Meeting of May 24 (Moscow 
Radio, May 27, 1958). 


its active proponents and have given it 
their full endorsement.? 

The political relationship of China 
with the other members of the bloc has 
been developed with the manifold com- 
pleteness with which totalitarian sys- 
tems seek to encompass all major areas 
of activity. Through the decade, cor- 
responding national organizations—from 
noisy friendship associations and cul- 
tural bodies through conventional trade, 
educational, diplomatic, military and 
political agencies. to scarcely detectable 
party and security organs—have de- 
veloped channels of communications 
and areas of shared or parallel activity 
in China and the other bloc countries. 
Without losing their identity and or- 
ganizational integrity, the Chinese Com- 
munists have pursued increasingly close 
identification with the Communist orbit 
and political unity with it. 


China’s interest in the Sino-Soviet part- 
nership 


Underlying this association with Rus- 
sia and réinforcing particular ideologi- 
cal, political, and economic considera- 
tions is' a fundamental interest which 
the two partners hold in common: the 
reduction of Western, chiefly American, 
influence and power and the enlarge- 
ment and less restrained. exercise of Chi- 
nese and Russian power in the world. 
The common goal, to borrow Mao Tse- 
tung’s phrase, is that the East Wind 
prevail over the West Wind, not the 
West Wind over the East Wind.* 

This Sino-Russian affinity is clearly 
one of the major elements in the China 
situation. It.may, however, present — 
mainland China’s rulers with their big- 
gest problem. It is absolutely essential 


_ 8 Resolution of the 2d Session of the 8th 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, 
May 1958. 

4See editorial entitled “The Great Revolu- 
tionary Declarations,” in Jen-min jih-pao,.No- 
vember 25, 1957. 
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that the Russian relationship pay off 
for them and for China. Their present 
. basic national interests depend upon 
this. As a result, they have given top 
priority to two objectives: strengthen- 
ing the bloc and influencing its policies 
to better serve their own needs. Their 
current view seems to be that a closer 
knit “socialist camp” is essential to as- 
sure them of requisite assistance. Their 
own influence would be diminished and 
their interests minimized in a “socialist 
commonwealth” in which each of the 
partners sought, within the loose bonds 
of ideological and political affinities, its 
own ends within and outside the camp. 
Clearly they feel that too many novel 
developments within Russia’s orbit would 


threaten to reduce the benefits of the ` 


relationship for Communist China. 


The Sino-Soviet affiliation also intro- . 


duces major problems into the relations 
between China and her Asian neighbors. 
These are distinct from those related to 
the resurgence of Chinese power in Asia. 
The cold war line of conflict has now 
moved into the center of Asia. It has 
become a major factor in the relations 
with China for all Pacific and Asian 
countries which, irrespective of their 
inclinations, are brought closer to the 
range of Soviet pressures and hostility, 
and to the necessary counteractions by 
Free World forces. 
From whatever aspect it is viewed, the 
Sino-Soviet relationship is a salient and 
` obtrusive feature of China’s problems 
and of the problem of China for its 
neighbors. 


CHINA’S ASIAN ENVIRONMENT 


Geography, history, culture, and na- 
tional experience make China a part of 
Asia; the choice of its present rulers 
makes most of it a part of the Soviet 

‘world. What happens in Asia may in 
the long run be more important for 
China than what happens in Russia. 
But aside from such possibility, the 


transformation of China’s Asian environ- 
ment is a critical new element in China’s 
situation. The resurgence of Chinese 
power and drive toward modernization 
is not an isolated development, but part 
of a much broader movement in Asia. 
At the time when Communist victory 


on the China mainland dominated the 


Asian scene, new untried and feeble 
governments were rising from the debris 
of war and the loosening hold of West- 
ern empires in the surrounding coun- 
tries. The tremendous shift of major 
areas of Asia from colonial to inde- 
pendent status reshaped the power con- 
tours of the continent. Accepted, re- 
luctantly, or applaudingly: in the West, 
this change also forced itself upon the 
exclusive world of Communist powers. 
The new Asia was recognized, in effect, 
by the sharp alteration in policy of the 
Russian and Chinese Communists who 
after 1950 abandoned their earlier di- 
rect attacks on the new Asian states and 
their leaders and set out to find new 
accommodations with Asian nationalism 
in ways favorable to themselves and un- 
favorable to the Western powers. 

In the arc from Afghanistan to Japan 
lie China’s fifteen Asian neighbors, eleven 
of whom have achieved independence 
since 1947. Of Asia’s one and a half 
billion people, over 650 million now 
live in new states, the largest, India, 
making the nearest approach to China’s 
population with 400 million inhabitants. 
Of other neighbors, Japan is pre-eminent 
in economic capacities, ranking as Asia’s 
only modern industrial power, and the 
world’s fourth largest. Within a ten- 
year period substantial progress has 
been made in developing political sta- 
bility under governments varyingly 
democratic in character, some employ- 
ing wartime types of authoritarian con- 
trols and others less restrictive measures. 
Economic progress has been consider- 
able and in some areas, such as Japan, 
Taiwan, and Malaya, notable. Except 
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for coal, over three-fourths of Asia’s 
electric power, petroleum, steel, and 
cement, for example, are produced in 
non-Communist areas of Eastern Asia. 
India’s economic plans rival those of 
China for the development of natural 
and human resources which are roughly 


on a par with those on the China main- 


land. 

Asia’s revolutionary leaders, reflecting 
the progress of Asia, have achieved po- 
litical stature and world influence. Their 
words and actions have increasing bear- 
ing on China’s interests and the future 
character of China’s Asian’ environment. 
Within the area of traditional Indian 
influence, eight nations have sought in 
varying degrees to escape the embroil- 
ments of the cold war struggle and to 
use neutralist pressures in securing their 
own interests. 


Military forces 


In a world where military strength is 
a measure of national influence, the 
tremendous changes in the military situ- 
ation in Asia mark both the direction 
and the distance which Asia’s new states 
have traveled in the past decade. In 
1949, when Chinese Communist mili- 
tary power became pre-eminent in 
China, there were no significant Asian 
armies in being to contest her might or 
to impede her direct or indirect military 
moves. Now there are major aggrega- 
tions of military forces in Asia, about 
1,800,000 linked with the United States 
almost as closely as mainland China’s 
_forces are with those of Russia. Ameri- 
can power, sufficient to provide an im- 
mediate offset to Russian power based 
in northeastern Asia, has been restored 
to the Western Pacific. On the critical 
frontiers of Chinese power—Korea, Tai- 
wan, and Vietnam—about one million 
well-trained, well-equipped troops stand 
backed by two. United States divisions 
in Korea, the 165,000-man Seventh 
Fleet in the South China Sea, and 


American sea, air, and land units in 
Japan, Taiwan, the Philippines, and 
American Pacific bases. On the Pacific , 
perimeter also are lesser but growing 
forces in the Philippines and Japan, 
with about 285,000 men under arms. 
For the most part this aggregation of 
Asian and American forces in the West- 
ern Pacific is the result and embodiment 
of the cold war in Asia. 

South of China there is another com- 
plex of military forces whose purposes 
are not focused directly on countering 
Chinese Communist power. Those in 
Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, as in the 
Philippines, had early missions to sup- 
press local Communist rebellions and 
continuing indigenous disorders. Re- 
gional tensions, such as those between 
India and Pakistan, have given impetus 


. to the organization of other forces. 


Whatever their origin, the core of the 
growing body of military power in Asia 
south of China is in the armies of India 
and Pakistan. Pakistan’s regular army 
of about 180,000, supplemented by over 
60,000 state and security police, has 
eight divisions, with cadres for three 
more. India’s army is about three times 
larger, with over 500,000 men, plus 
security and reserve elements. . It is sup- 
ported not only by modern jet planes, 
comparable to Pakistan’s F-86 Sabrejet 
fighter planes, but also by the nucleus 
of a modern naval force. In the sur- 
rounding area are additional -forces of 
lesser international capabilities: Indo- ' 
nesia’s 190,000-man army and Burma’s 
65,000 troops, both now chiefly con- 
cerned with domestic insurrectionary 
threats. Smaller forces are in Afghani- 
stan, about 50,000 men, and Nepal and 
Ceylon, each having about 20,000 men 
in their regular units. Although a large 
proportion of Asia’s non-Communist mil- 
itary forces of about 2.7 million men : 
are not co-ordinated in the way in 
which the 3 million Communist troops 
of North Korea, China, and North Viet- 
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nam are, nonetheless they symbolize the 
resurgence of Asian states and give 
measure to their weight in Asia. 

In no country have national security 
interests been slighted. Indeed, in a 
region where all available resources are 
urgently needed for economic. develop- 
ment, the burden of maintaining war 
establishments with about half the 


world’s military manpower, almost six- 


million men, is assumed despite the cost. 
In terms of the percentage of the na- 
tional budget devoted to defense in 
1957, the figures range from 14 per cent 
for Japan, 18 per cent for India, 28 
per cent for Thailand, about 33 per 
cent for Pakistan and the Republic of 
Korea, and over 70 per cent for Taiwan. 
Peking reported its military costs as 48 
per cent of expenditures in 1951 and 
about 20 per cent in 1956, although the 
total amount spent has probably de- 
clined little, if at all. 


China in Asia 


Clearly Asia has reached a point 
where it is not to be mastered without 
resistance by the force of China’s arms 
nor by the superior weight of her in- 
dustrial progress or political competence. 
From resources within and outside of 
Asia, resurgent Chinese power wedded 
to Russian strength has been paced and 
in some respects outmatched by its 
Asian neighbors and a new power equi- 
librium attained: Moreover, as Asid 
has grown in strength, more of its states 
have sought to work out their relation- 
ships with each other and with Com- 
munist .China on their own ‘Asian re- 
gional terms outside of the Western con- 
text in which they were long held. - Often 
sharply aware that Communist China 
parted ways with the rest of Asia in 
embracing an explicitly totalitarian sys- 
tem of force and a primary connec- 
tion with the Soviet world, yet seven 
of China’s Asian neighbors, whether 
through fear or other reasons, have de- 


veloped diplomatic relationships with 
Peking. These new relationships in- 
clude mainland China within the re- 
gional fellowship of Asian states—a fact 
accepted by even hostile Asian-African 
states at the Bandung Conference of 
April 1955. If by the preference of her 
present rulers on the mainland, China 
now belongs in the Soviet world, she 
remains perforce a part of Asia—a 
member of two worlds with divergent 
yet insistent pulls upon her. Hence, 
the association of China with its Asian 
environment is changing and dynamic; 
it introduces new and ambiguous ele- 
ments and problems into China’s rela- 
tions with the Soviet world as it tries 
to reconcile different aspects of its in- 


` terests in the “socialist camp” and the 


Asian world. 

Thus far China’s adjustments with its 
Asian neighbors appear to have been 
shaped by the general contours of Soviet 
policy. The Communists of Russia and 
China have recognized that Asia was 
not to be.taken by force without risks 
to themselves. Having exposed their 
aggressive character and having dis- 
covered the futility and danger of spon- 
soring openly a series of Communist in- 
surrections in Burma, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, and Malaya beginning in 
1948 and Communist party-engineered 
assaults on order and authority in Ja- 
pan, Hongkong, Singapore, and India 
which reached a climax in outright mil- 
itary aggression in Korea in 1950, the 
entire Communist approach to Asia was 
readjusted. Asian governments willing 
to put relations on conventional politi- 
cal, cultural, and economic bases were 
accepted, and the overt relations of the 
Communists of Russia and China to lo- 
cal Communist and revolutionary groups 
have been subordinated to interstate re- 
lations. 

Now China and Russia are eagerly 
experimenting with political methods to 
gain influence and leverage over govern- 
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ments which, while often hostile to com- 
munism at home, are willing to work 
with and support the Soviet world 
abroad to achieve their own national in- 
terests. Acting together, they have a 
significant chance to affect the shifting 
forces at work in the transitional so- 
cieties of Asia and Africa. Acting alone 
—China with economic handicaps and 
Russia with geographic and cultural re- 
moteness—neither Moscow nor Peking 
could hope to achieve quickly the po- 
litical .and economic envelopment of 
these major and diverse regions. There 
is no doubt that the rulers of Russia 
and China have fixed their eyes on the 
reverberating awakenings in Asia and 
Africa. Their hope ‘evidently is that if 
-the twenty new nations of Asia and 
Africa with 700 million people now mov- 
ing toward modernization can be brought 
under Soviet influence and into an ef- 
fective working combination with the 
advancing technology of Russia and in 
lesser measure China, the structure of 
world power will be remade. 

But within this framework there re- 
main China’s specific national interests 
centered in her immediate Asian en- 
vironment which Russia has not been 
able, or perhaps with major preoccupa- 
tions elsewhere even earnestly sought, 
to promote: normalization of relations 
with Japan and other nations; enlarge- 
ment of trade, especially in certain stra- 
tegic items, and other economic rela- 
tions; reduction of United States and 
Western influence in the area; diminu- 
tion and elimination of a rival regime 
on. Taiwan; full international acceptance 
as an Asian power; influence and par- 
ticipatic{.in regional developments; the 
shaping’ of political forces and institu- 
tions hospitable to her influence in 
neighboring countries. In these areas 
lie some of China’s national interests 
which, if denied, will affect adversely 
the future well-being of mainland China 
and the interests of its ruling regime. 


One of the most dynamic factors, then, 
in the Chinese situation is the encounter 
of China and her Asian neighbors, for 
neither the Chinese people nor other 
Asians would deny that China’s place is 
in Asia. 

CHINA AND AMERICAN POWER 


But-along the front where the cold 
war line divides the Chinese and their 
neighbors whose fear and hate of the 
Communist threat to their own national 
aspirations are now steeled by American 
arms, and in neutralist areas further to 
the south, the United States is involved 
in the Chinese situation. With the re- 
duction of American cultural, social, and 
economic activities to the thin margins 
of China, political. and military con- 
siderations have become paramount. 

The American response to the Chinese 
Communist military alliance with Rus- 
sia has been to develop, in the cold war 
context, a framework of alliances with 
six Asian governments and four govern- 
ments in Australasia and Europe as the 
Asian part of a world-wide security pro- 
gram, involving collective defense ar- 
rangements with forty-two nations, to 
counter the military strength of the 
Sino-Soviet bloc. ‘As in the divided 
states, this includes military guarantees 
and support for the non-Communist 
Chinese government. American mili- 
tary involvement in China is another 
manifestation of the response of the 
United States and other non-Commu- 
nist countries reacting to the general 
threat of Communist hostility. In the 
Chinese case, however, United States 
forces alone, rather than in association 
with other non-Communist armies, are 
committed to stopping Communist forces 
from the military reunification of China. 
The problem of both Chinese regimes is 
that neither can take military action in 
disregard of the United States. In- 
deed, as a result of Asian and American 
apprehensions and determination to 
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block any further extension oi Sino- 
Russian power, Peking is confronted 
with American supported or encouraged 
military forces along much of its Asian 
boundaries. 

No less important and far more com- 
plex is the bearing of the United States 
on China’s political situation. As a re- 
sult of Communist China’s agzressive 
efforts to extend its power in Asia and to 
secure a dominant position in the region, 
the United States has, in effect, under- 
taken to counter the weight of China’s 
mainland power by providing the gov- 
ernment of China on Taiwan with the 
strength of American political support 
and international influence. What the 
government on Taiwan has lacked, the 
United States, within the limitations of 
the Chinese and international situation, 
has sought to provide. 

This action has presented Peking 
with major problems, the most frustrat- 
.ing being its inability to secure the ad- 
vantages of general international recog- 
nition and an uncontested place in world 
councils as China’s spokesman. While 
Communist China’s size, growing power, 
and the seniority of its party leadership 
have increased its standing in the Soviet 
sphere and in parts of Asia, its place 
on the world scene has been restricted 
by American power—reduced far below 
that of the USSR—through partial 
blockades, trade embargoes and con- 
trols, diplomatic isolation, travel re- 
strictions, and exclusion from the United 
Nations and international bodies. For 
Free China, questions related to Ameri- 
can policy and power are even more 
acute, for survival itself depends in 
large part on its American connection. 

Politically, the critical aspect of 


United States policy for both Taipei and ' 


Peking is that China may be recuced by 
cold war priorities to a divided state. 
- Any internationally underwritten cease 
fire between the opposing Chinese forces 


would bring the struggle for power in 
China to a halt and frustrate the po- 
litical aims and hopes of both sides. 
Thus far, however, the United States 
has avoided a cold war stabilization of 
the Chinese political struggle which 
might reduce the political and interna- 
tional position of the government of 
Free China or decrease the pressures 
upon the Chinese Communists. Mean- 
while, the United States remains in- 
volved in China’s civil strife. 

It is in this area that China remains 
‘a uniquely sensitive and difficult prob- 
lem for the United States. A growing 
number of Free World countries and 
many of the closest allies of the United 
States seek to stabilize the front be- 
tween Taiwan and the China mainland. 
The devices used at other points in the 
confrontation with Sino-Soviet power to 
achieve this—such as international con- 
ferences, cease-fire agreements, neu- 


-tralized zones, international supervisory 


commissions—would certainly lead to a 
reduction in the position and claims of 
the Government of the Republic of 
China, for it is unlikely that any under- 
standings could be reached with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc which left this govern- 
ment in a preferential position, enjoyed 
by no other claimant regime in the 
states divided by Communist power and 
ambition. Thus far the United States 
has not been able to bring sufficient 
pressure on the Chinese Communist 
regime by its own action, or through the 
now declining pressures of concerted 
Free World actions, to compel it to ac- 
cept terms which would preserve the es- 
sential advantages of Free China’s po- 
litical and international position. But 
until there is some stabilization in the 
front between Taipei and Peking, China 
remains the dominant and most sensi- 
tive problem forthe United States in 
Asia, governing and shaping all.of its 
Far Eastern policies. ; 


United States China Policy 


. By Raren N. Croucu 


ABSTRACT: Communism has taken over much of East Asia 
and poses a grave military and subversive threat to the free 
countries of the area. United States policy is aimed at counter- 
ing this threat by deterring military aggression through a series 
of security pacts and the development of indigenous Free 
World military strength; strengthening the economies and the 
internal security of the free nations; and opposing any action 

‘ which would contribute to Chinese Communist power to conquer 
or subvert. Essential to the policy of limiting the external 

- political effectiveness of the Peiping regime is our support of the 
Republic of China. United States China policy has been | 
strongly supported by the American people, but there have been 
expressions of doubt as to the validity of the policy for the 
future. A “two-Chinas” concept has sometimes been proposed 
as an alternative. However, the concept is vehemently op- 
posed by both Peiping and Taipei. Even if it were practicable, 
its presumed advantages are highly questionable and its adop- 
tion by the United States would seriously] injure the Free World 
position in East Asia. 

This article was written just prior to the renewal of the Chi- 
nese Communist artillery bombardment of Quemoy on August 
23 and therefore does not reflect events which have taken place 
since then. However, it remains an authoritative exposition 
of United States policy towards China. 





Ralph N. Clough, Counselor of the American Embassy at Bern, Switzerland, was 
Director of the Office of Chinese Affairs, Department of State, from June 1957 to July 
1958 and Deputy Director during the two preceding years. He served in China and 
Hong Kong from 1945 to 1954. 
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UNITED STATES 


HE BASIC premises which underlie 
the policy of the United States to- 
ward China are easily understood and 
generally accepted by the American 
‘people. They are: that the Soviet bloc, 
of which Communist China is a part, is 
engaged in a long-range struggle to de- 
stroy the way of life of the free coun- 
tries of the world and bring about the 
global dominion of Communism; and 
that East Asia,’ where eight of the 
eleven countries are newly independent 
since World War II, is peculiarly. vulner- 
able to the Communist offensive. 


Tse COMMUNIST THREAT 


The Communist movement has taken 
full advantage of East Asia’s vulnera- - 
bility. Since 1945 it has seized control 
in territories where live 660,000,000 peo- 
ple, close to 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the area. Today Asian Com- 
munist armies totaling over 3,000,000 
men, well equipped with Soviet weapons, 
many of their soldiers seasoned in battle 
in China, Korea or Vietnam, pose a 
constant threat to their weaker neigh- 
bors. Communists are active through- 
out the non-Communist countries of the 
region, ranging in importance from the 
legally sanctioned, rapidly growing Com- 
munist Party of Indonesia to the pro- 
scribed, isolated infiltrators who are dis- 
covered from time to time in Taiwan or 
the Republic of Korea. Armed Com- 
munist aggression has been halted since 
1954. The free countries of the area 
have made progress in reducing the in- 
ternal Communist threat. Yet the omi- 
nous shadow of Communist power re- 
mains. No statesman or politician can 
omit it from his daily calculations. The 
writings of Lenin, Stalin, and Mao on 


+For the purpose of this article the term 
“East Asia” includes the following countries: 
China, Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Malaya, In- 
donesia and Burma. 
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the Communization of Asia stand as a 
constant reminder to the free countries 
of Asia that the struggle to maintain 
their freedom may be long and grim. 

The giants of Asian communism are 
the Chinese Communists. Rulers of 
640,000,000 people and proud origina- 
tors of the “classic type of revolution for 
colonial and semi-colonial countries,” 
they lend encouragement, moral and 
material, to their sister Communist 
parties. Their policy is, as Mao Tse- 
tung has declared, to “give active sup- 
port to the national independence and 
liberation movements in countries in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America.”* This 
“active support” has manifested itself 
in the form of armed aggression in 
Korea, provision of arms and supplies in 
Indochina, and Jess overt means of as- 
sistance elsewhere. 

The Chinese Communists’ demon- 
strated military strength, underwritten 
by the still more powerful USSR, in- 
spires both fear and respect. Reports 


. frequently inflated—of their rapid in- 


dustrial development evoke admiration 
among those ignorant of or unconcerned 
with the cost in human lives. Chinese 
Communist propaganda blankets the 
area. Even where it is prohibited in 
written form, the ubiquitous radio broad- 
cast in the local language gets through. 
Peiping’s “peoples’ diplomacy” brings 
thousands of influential Asians to Pei- 
ing annually for red carpet treatment. 
Offers of trade and economic aid have 
provided an effective means of gaining 
or expanding a political toehold. Where 
diplomatic relations exist, contacts are 
multiplied, encouragement of the local 
Communist and Communist-front op- 
position facilitated, and the use of Chi- 
nese financial institutions such as the 
Bank of China for subversive purposes 
made possible. Overseas Chinese com- 
munities then.come under the domina- 


2 Eighth Party Congress, Chinese Commu- 
September 15, 1956. 
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tion of pro-Communist elements. For, 
in the long run, the Chinese Commu- 
nists are not interested in the develop- 
ment of good relations with existing 
governments and peoples. Their object 
is revolution and they promote it where 
and as it is possible without excessive 
risk, adapting their methods to local 
conditions. Their goal is to lead Asia 
to communism. As the Peiping Peoples’ 
Daily declared on December 29, 1956, 
in an article prepared on specific in- 
structions from the Chinese Communist 
Party’s Politburo, “The issue is the 
future. However many twists and turns 
may await us on our forward journey, 
humanity will eventually reach its bright 
destiny—Communism. There is no 
force that can stop it.” 

‘An appreciation of the Chinese Com- 
munist revolutionary commitment is es- 
sential to an understanding of United 
States policy. There is ample evidence 
that we must deal, not with leaders 
whose aim is to promote the welfare of 
their people and live at peace with their 
neighbors, but with a group of men in 
power who are dedicated to extending 
revolution beyond their own borders, by 
force where necessary and feasible. As 
Liu Shao-ch’i phrased it in a book still 
regarded in Peiping as one of the Chi- 
nese Communist classics, “The most 
fundamental and common duty of Com- 
munist Party members is to establish 
Communism and transform the present 
world into a Communist world.” * With 
mainland China now in their hands and 
with Communist allies in every country 
of East Asia, they are in a good position 
from which to promote what they con- 
sider to be the inevitable victory of 
communism. 


UNITED STATES POLICY 


Our China policy has been, in part, 
a reaction to the hostile acts of the 


3 How to be a Good Communist (Peking: 
Foreign Languages Press, 1951). 


Peiping regime toward American citi- 
zens and American property. The 
American people have not forgotten the 
142,000 casualties in Korea, the bru- 
talities committed against American 
prisoners of war, the continued refusal 
to account for our personnel missing in 
Korea, the jailing and torture of Ameri- 
can civilians in Communist China, the 
violation of the Chinese Communist 
commitment in September 1955 to re- 
lease American civilians, four of whom 
are still held today, the confiscation of 
American property in China, and the 
indignities to which American officials 
were subjected. No other regime in 
modern times, not excepting other Com- 
munist countries, has demonstrated such 
violent, prolonged, and calculated hos- 
tility toward this country and its citi- 
zens. This grim record would, in itself, 
make it difficult to accept the Chinese 
Communist professions that they seek 
only “peaceful coexistence.” 

But the more fundamental reason why 
our policy has developed as it has lies 
in the threat, described above, of Chi- 
nese Communist aggression, direct and 
indirect, against its neighbors. United 
States policy in East Asia, as in other 
parts of the world, is aimed at promoting 
mutually beneficial progress in the free 
countries which can only take place so 
long as the Communist threat is neu- 
tralized. Therefore, our policy must, 
first, deter Communist military aggres- 
sion; second, strengthen the economies 
and the internal security of the free 
nations; and, third, oppose any action 
which would contribute to the Chinese 
Communist power to conquer or subvert. 

In order to deter Chinese Communist 
aggression, it is essential to maintain 
sizable ground forces in the immediately 
threatened areas: the Republic of Korea, 
Taiwan, and Vietnam. It would be 
risky to rely on nuclear retaliatory 
power alone to protect these areas. 
These countries gladly supply the sol- 
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diers and a portion of the other require- 
ments for the forces necessary to defend 
themselves. But because Communist 
military power is so great, the forces 
must be far larger than the economies 
of the countries can support, and the 
United States makes up the difference. 
It is a co-operative and mutually ad- 
vantageous arrangement. The East 
Asian countries achieve the self-respect 
derived from making the major contribu- 
tion to their own defense, while the 
United States is relieved of the burden 
of maintaining equivalent forces for the 
defense of these territories and peoples, 
the conquest of which by Communist 
power would have serious implications 
for the security of the United States. 

The Communists are deterred from 
military action not only by the United 
States-supported indigenous forces in 
the area, but also by the knowledge that 
the United States has entered into se- 
curity commitments with most of the 
free nations of East Asia. They know 
that we would consider any attack upon 
one of these nations as endangering our 
own peace and safety and that we 
would respond accordingly. 

Behind the collectively created mili- 
tary shield which protects the free na- 
tions of East Asia from aggression, po- 
litical, economic, and social progress is 
taking place. The United States through 
its mutual security programs has en- 
couraged such progress by helping to 
maintain economic stability and contrib- 
uting to economic development. From 
1949 through fiscal year 1957, $3,737,- 
000,000 was expended for these pur- 
poses, most of the total necessarily going 
to the three countries with the heaviest 
defense burdens. 
to police forces has contributed to the 
improved internal security in most of 
the countries of East Asia and the dimin- 
ished Communist capability for creating 
disorder within these countries. 

The fact that the Chinese Commu- 


American assistance ' 


nists, deterred from further employ- 
ment of military force, have resorted to 
a complex program of political action to 
achieve their ends, makes it more es- 
sential than ever that the United States 
oppose any action which would increase 
their prestige and influence. Their pro- 
gram relies heavily on convincing the 
people of each country that the United 
States is an unreliable ally and that 
Communist triumph is inevitable. Their 
task would be greatly facilitated were 
the United States to agree to the seat- 
ing of the Chinese Communist regime 
in the United Nations, or should the 
United States itself recognize the Pei- 
ping regime, trade with it, or enter into 
cultural exchanges with it. 


United States support for ihe Republic 
of China 


An essential part of United States pol- 
icy aimed at limiting the external politi- 
cal effectiveness of the Peiping regime 
is our continued support of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China as the 
legitimate representative of the Chinese 
people. This government, which is rec- 
ognized as the government of China by 
45 countries,* has diplomatic relations 
in East Asia with Japan, Korea, the 
Philippines, Vietnam, and Thailand. 
Communist China has diplomatic rela- 
tions with only Burma, Indonesia, and 
Cambodia in the area.* The Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China occupies 
territory vital to the defense of the 
area—the loss of Taiwan to the Chinese 
Communists would gravely threaten the 
Philippines to the south and Okinawa 


4 Communist China is recognized by 19 Free 
World countries, by Yugoslavia, and by the 
countries of the Communist bloc. Only six 
governments have recognized Communist 
China since 1950: Nepal, Egypt, Syria, Yemen, 
Iraq, and Cambodia. 

5 Laos and Malaya do not maintain diplo- 
matic relations with either the Republic of 
China or the Peiping regime. 
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to the north. It also stands as a symbol 
of freedom to the restive mainlanders 
under Communist dominion. 

The accomplishments since 1950 on 
the island of Taiwan and the smaller 
islands administered by the government 
in Taipei are in many respects a model 
of Asian-American co-operation. The 
Chinese government—taking advantage 
of a higher proportion of experienced, 
capable administrators and technicians 
than are available in most East Asian 
countries, a largely literate population 
(93 per cent of children of primary 
school age are now in school), and the 
rich resources of Taiwan—has made ef- 
fective use of United States military and 
economic aid to progress in many fields. 
The armed forces—some 600,000 men— 
bear little resemblance to the disor- 
ganized, demoralized units which man- 
aged to escape from the mainland in 
1949. Since .1953, by means of a uni- 
versal conscription system, the average 
age of the troops has been brought down 
to 26. About one-third of the forces is 
now composed of young Taiwanese 
draftees. The Republic of China’s 
forces today, well equipped, highly 
trained, with the fourth largest jet air 
force in the Free World, and a small 
but efficient navy, are an important part 
of the Free World deterrent force in the 
Far East. On the economic side, gross 
national product increased 66 per cent 
between 1950 and 1956, agricultural 
production 32 per cent,-and industrial 
production 132 per cent. One of the 
most successful land reforms in Asia 
has broadened the social base. The 
great extremes of wealth and poverty 
which existed on the mainland are not 
present in Taiwan, and the standard of 
living is higher than that of any East 
Asian country except Japan and Malaya. 

In recent years the Republic of China 
has made vigorous efforts to maintain its 
international position in the face of 


heavy Communist assaults upon it. Dur- 
ing 1957 free China’s diplomats reached 
agreement on the establishment of diplo- 
matic relations with five countries with 
which it had previously not maintained 
diplomatic relations: Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, Liberia, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan. 
Taipei has increasingly played host to 
Free World leaders such as the Shah of 
Iran, the Premier of Turkey, and the 
Prime Minister of Japan, as well as 
many parliamentary and trade delega- 
tions. í 

The progress which has been made on 
Taiwan is still relatively little known, 
but it is more and more coming to be 
recognized. That is not to say that no 
problems exist. The undiminished Com- 
munist threat, the heavy strain result- 
ing from military expenditures, the rapid 
growth of the population, the scarcity of 
funds for capital investment, and the 
discouragement felt by many mainland 
Chinese at the continued domination of 
their homeland by communism all im- 
pose their limitations. Nevertheless, . 
the dominant note is activity and prog- 
ress. The United States is not simply 
helping to support a military bastion in 
Taiwan, but 10 million energetic, re- 
sourceful, resilient people, whose vigor- 
ous development and growing ties with 
the rest of the Free World make them 
increasingly effective contributors to our 
common objectives. _ 

Our policy toward the Republic of 
China has a vital bearing on the in- 
fluential overseas Chinese communi- 
ties, some 10 million people scattered 
throughout Southeast Asia who are to- 
day divided in their allegiance and 
among whom there is continued strong 
resistance to efforts by pro-Communists 
to seize control. The Chinese Com- 
munists have directed their political 
activity particularly toward gaining con- 
trol of overseas Chinese schools, news-_ 
papers, business organizations, and- fi- 
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nancial institutions. However, their 
failure to win general diplomatiz recog- 
nition and oust the Republic of China 


from its'international position has seri- 


ously hampered their efforts. Large 
numbers of business associations, ‘banks, 
newspapers, and schools continue to 
look to Taipei as the temporary seat of 
the government of China and reject 
Peiping’s efforts to assume that role. 
Particularly in the key field of educa- 
tion has Taipei scored striking suc- 
cesses, with more than 8,000 overseas 


Chinese studying in Taiwan’s high’ 


schools and colleges as compared to 
fewer than 100 seven years ago. If the 
United States and its Asian associates 
were to deny the right of the Republic 
of China to represent Chinese abroad 


and were to acquiesce in the claim of 


the Communist regime to do so, the 
resistance to communism in the overseas 


Chinese communities could not long . 


continue. 


ARE THERE ACCEPTABLE 
ALTERNATIVES? 


United States policy toward China 
has received strong support from the 
American people. They have been will- 
ing to assume the. heavy burdens neces- 
sary in order to prevent further Com- 
munist aggression in East Asia and to 
promote the peaceful development of 
the free countries. 
general support for opposing acts which 
would enhance the prestige and influence 
of Communist China.* Yet, there have 
been expressions of doubt as to the long- 
term validity of the policy. Critics do 
not usually attempt to prove that the 
policy to date has not served the in- 
terests of the United States reasonably 


6For example, in 1956, Congress, by con- 
current resolution of both houses without a 
single dissenting vote, expressed its opposition 
to the seating of Communist China in the 
United Nations. 


There has also been. 


well; they tend to concentrate on the 


‘alleged weaknesses of such a policy if 


continued into the indefinite future. 

Of course, the future is obscure in 
East Asia, as it is in most of the rest of 
the world. It is not possible to predict 
with any degree of precision what the 
shape of the future will be if we con- 
tinue generally along our present lines 
or, alternatively, if we should effect 
radical changes in our policy. However, 
when a given policy has been reasonably 
effective, the burden of proof must rest 
on the proponents of change that an ac- 
ceptable alternative exists and that this 
alternative would be a better instrument 
for accomplishing our aims. 

It is not feasible here to examine the 
many possible permutations of a policy 
toward China and their probable ef- 
fects. One general category of pro- 
posal, probably the one which has at- 
tracted most attention, will be examined. 
This is the so-called “two-Chinas” con- 
cept. There are many variants of this 
concept, but in essence it is intended to 
provide a formula whereby the Chinese 
Communist regime would obtain general 
international recognition and seating in 
the United Nations as the representa- 
tive of the Chinese people, while the 
Government of the Republic of China 
would be reduced to representing only 
the people of Taiwan and the Pesca- 
dores, either as a new independent state 
or under some form of United Nations — 
trusteeship. 

The “two-Chinas” concept is designed 
as a means of obtaining international 
sanction for the perpetuation of the 
present division of the Chinese people 
into two separate political units. One 
glaring flaw in the scheme, which in- 
validates the claim of “realism” ad- 
vanced for it, is the fact that it has 
been vehemently denounced by both Pei- 
ping and Taipei. No Chinese leader on 
either side has given the slightest in- 
dication that it would be acceptable. 
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Two-Chinas concept vis-a-vis today’s 
realities 


In the absence of any disposition on 
the part of the Chinese themselves to 
accept the “two-Chinas” concept, it be- 
-“comes academic to discuss the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of applying the 
concept in practice. It becomes neces- 
sary to assume, at the very least, that 
the Chinese Communists would agree to 
the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with the United States, despite our con- 
tinued maintenance of close relations 
with Taipei, and that they would join 
the United Nations, despite the con- 
tinued presence of representatives from 
Taiwan. It is also necessary to assume 
that the United States would take this 
step over the vehement protests of its 
friend and ally, the Government of the 
Republic of China, and that we were 
willing to risk the consequences of what 
to that ally and other allies in the. area 
would appear a betrayal for the sake 
of appeasing the Chinese Communists. 

The fact that the requisite assump- 
tions appear fanciful when held up 
against today’s realities has not pre- 
vented advocates of the “two-Chinas” 
concept from discussing its advantages 
and disadvantages as if it were a prac- 
ticable policy now or in the near future. 
Therefore, a brief commentary on the 
pros and cons may be in order here, 
_ bearing in mind that the essential condi- 

_tions for placing such a policy into 
effect do not exist today. 

The arguments for the “two-Chinas” 
concept fall generally into two cate- 
gories:. (1) that it is “realistic” to 
establish formal diplomatic relations 
with those in actual control of mainland 
China and that it is inevitable anyway, 
sooner or later; and (2) that there are 
definite advantages to be gained from 
such a step, such as reducing tension in 
the Far East, influencing the Chinese 
Communist leaders, driving a wedge be- 


tween Moscow and Peiping or improving. 
the relations between the United States 
and those Asian countries where a vocal 
element of the population is critical of 
present United States China policy. 

Neither so-called realism nor alleged 
inevitability constitutes a persuasive ar- 
gument for the “two-Chinas” concept. 
The final test must be whether the 
acceptance of such a concept would 
serve the enlightened self-interest of the 
United States. It is. realistic to deal, 
when necessary, with those actually 
governing an area. We dealt with the 
Japanese administrators of Manchuria . 
for years, but never recognized “Man- 
chukuo.” We have dealt with the Chi- 
nese Communists in Korea and have 
held eighty-three meetings with them in 
Geneva and Warsaw at the ambassa- 
dorial level, but we have not considered 
it necessary nor desirable to accord 
them the advantages which would accrue 
from diplomatic recognition. As to 
the inevitability argument, it smacks 
strongly of the Communists’ own thesis 
that their system of government will en- 
dure forever and will inevitably take 
over the world. They may well consider 
recognition of the Peiping regime by the 
United States inevitable (and if they 
do, it would be naive to expect them to 
make any concessions in order to bring 
it about), but there is no need for the 
United States to succumb to this argu- 
ment. 


Effects of diplomatic concessions to 
Communist China 


There remain the arguments that 
there are positive advantages to. be 
gained from establishing our diplomats 
in Peiping and’ bringing Communist 
China into the United Nations. 

Would recognition of Red China by 
the United States, under the conditions 
mentioned, lead to a reduction of ten- 
sion in East Asia? Only if one were to 
make the unrealistic assumption that 
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the Communists would thereupon give 
up their designs on the free countries of 
the area. Itis certainly far more likely 
that the Chinese Communists would take 
advantage of the severe blow to the 
people of free China and the sudden 
enhancement of their own power and 
influence to redouble their subversive 
activities directed toward Taiwan and 
the other free peoples of East Asia. 
Communists and pro-Communists in 
each of these countries would exploit to 
the utmost this telling evidence that 
even the United States was bowing to 
the inevitable and recognizing commu- 
nism as the wave of the future. As 
Communist power grew throughout the 
area, tension would rise, not decrease. 
Would seating in the United Nations 
exert a beneficial effect on the Chinese 
Communists and make them easier to 
deal with? It would be disastrous to 
the United Nations system and to the 
role of the United Nations as a guardian 
of the collective security to seat a regime 
which stands condemned as an ag- 
gressor by that very institution, which 
defies the United Nations itself and 
refuses to admit its competence to play 
any part in Korea. For Red China to 
be seated under these circumstances 
would prove to the Chinese Communist 
leaders the effectiveness of their present 
strategy, rather than temper their hos- 
tile attitude toward the Free World. 
Would recognition of the Peiping re- 
gime by the United States and its seat- 
ing in the United Nations contribute to 
the weaning of Peiping from Moscow? 
There is no evidence that the bonds be- 
tween the two chief Communist powers 
are so weak that a broadening of Chi- 
nese Communist diplomatic contacts 
with the Free World could have any 
perceptible effect on them. On the 
contrary, the evidence available to us 
since the Hungarian revolt indicates 
that the two powers’ primary concern 
is to maintain the solidarity of the Com- 


munist bloc and that their ties today 
are probably as strong or stronger than 
they have ever been. They view the 
world through the same ideological 
frame and hold common objectives. So 
long as Communist China remains heav- 
ily dependent on the Soviet Union for 
its military strength and so long as Mao 
and his lieutenants remain satisfied that 
“the east wind is prevailing over the 
west wind,” only the gravest sort of 
crisis between Peiping and Moscow 
could lead to significant alienation. 

It is hard to conceive of any induce- 
ment the Free World could offer which 
would at this time attract Mao toward 
what he regards as the losing side in 
the world struggle. Only growing dis- 
illusionment. at the top as a result of 
the failure of communism to make fur- 
ther headway in Free World areas, to 
resolve the problems of intrabloc rela- 
tionships and to overcome internal prob- 
lems in China could create the condi- 
tions favorable to such a shift. Far 
from promoting such disillusionment, 
recognition of Communist China by the 
United States or seating it in the United 
Nations would be much more likely to 
confirm to the Peiping leadership the 
correctness of their present course and 
the advantages of continued close co- 
operation with the USSR. 

Would recognition of Red China by 
the United States and our support for 
its seating in the United Nations im- 
prove our relations with the neutralist 
countries of Asia? It is true that there 
are many advocates of such action in 
these countries. However, most such 
advocates would not be satisfied unless 
the United States also agreed to with- 
draw its support from the Republic of 
China and permitted the 10 million Chi- 
nese in Taiwan to be taken over by 
the Chinese Communists, a disastrous 
betrayal of a free’ people which few 
Americans would accept. Whether any 
significant improvement in our relations 
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with these countries would result from 
the lesser step of embracing the “two- 
Chinas” concept is questionable. United 
States policy is not a major issue affect- 
ing the state of our relations with the 
neutralist states. Whether these rela- 
tions are good or bad depends far more 
upon other issues much closer to home 
than how the United States regards 
China. On the other hand, in such 
countries. as the Philippines and Thai- 
land, and even more so in Korea, Viet- 
nam, and the Republic of China, under 
the immediate threat of Communist 
armed might, United States China pol- 
icy is a vital issue. We could not adopt 
the “two-Chinas” concept without caus- 
ing the most serious and far-reaching 
repercussions in these countries. We 
certainly have much more to lose by 
demoralizing our close allies, who live 
under the shadow of Communist guns 
and whose military strength is vital to 
the maintenance of the Free World posi- 
tion in East Asia, than we could. pos- 


sibly gain in the more distant areas” 


_where the China problem is not a 
matter of life and death to the people. 


THE FUTURE 


Looking toward the future, the Ameri- 
can people would like to see an early 
settlement of some kind, a relaxation of 
the tension between the Free World and 
the Communist world, so that the threat 


of war would be diminished and a larger 
share of our resources could be turned 
to the uses of peace. But in East Asia, 
as elsewhere, there is little prospect that 
this will happen so long as the Com- 
munist movement has the will and the 
power to seek further ‘accessions to its 
empire. The Chinese Communists hope , 
that we will tire of the continual strug- 
gle and the cost of supporting our friends 
of the Free World against their pres- 
sures. They hold that the United States 
will inevitably, sooner or later, give in. 
But there are currents within the Com- 
munist world which, far from sweeping 
communism on to inevitable victory, are ` 
sapping the strength of the Communist 
system. In time, if we hold steadfast, | 
we can confidently look forward to a 

relaxation of the pressures. In the 

meantime, we must cleave staunchly to 

our friends and resist any move which 

would increase the ability of those hos- 

tile to us to do them harm. 

Our China policy, although it has so 
far served us well, is not, of course, a - 
perfect instrument. There are doubt- 
less many improvements which can be 
made. The policy, like other policies, 
is under constant review to see where it 
could be improved. But proposed im- 
provements must be able to meet the. 
tests. of practicability and realism and 
must clearly serve the long-term interest 
of the United States. 


Ideology and Politics in Communist China 


By H. ARTHUR STEINER 


Axstract: The relationship of “ideology” to “politics” is an 
important question of general Marxist-Leninist thought which 
seeks to identify the two. The “party-line” is the practical, 
operational device for analyzing new or changing situations in 
Marxist-Leninist terms and for issuing pertinent policy (action) 
directives to party cadres and other administrators. Mao Tse- 
tung’s views on the relationship of ideology and politics (‘the- 
ory” and “practice”) were developed in the 1920’s and 1930’s 
and strongly influence practice today. The recent completion 
of the processes of socialization in Communist China has created 
a new situation in which the Communist party is moving to 
identify and bring under control the “rightist” and “antisocial- 

. ist” elements, and to undertake a “big leap” under the aegis of 
a new General Line of Socialist Construction. The current 
political and ideological discussions in Communist China, cen- 
tering on the theme of “revisionism,” are directed toward action 
against “bourgeois rightists” at home and abroad and are re- 
lated to the attack on Titoism and the drive to develop greater 
“socialist solidarity.” In this connection, the Politburo has 
defined five principal ingredients of “the universal truth of 
Marxism-Leninism” as a means for judging the correctness of 
action. i 
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HAT the Chinese Communists 

are after and how they go about 
getting it are actually our present themes, 
but “ideology” and “politics” have been 
in conscious interplay throughout the 
history of the Chinese Communist Party 
since 1921, and the relationship of the 
two must be seen in that light. Mao 
Tse-tung emerged as a leader of un- 
questioned authority in 1935 after a 
succession of ideological-political strug- 
gles in the 1920’s and early 1930's, and 
his analyses of “ideology” and “politics” 
are required reading for all party cadres. 
Issues and attitudes of party concern 
became, with the conquest of power on 
the Chinese mainland in 1949, the prin- 
cipal determinants of state law and pub- 
lic policy for the world’s most populous 
society. Other articles in this issue of 
THE ANNALS will deal with specific 
aspects of Chinese Communist policy; 
here, we are concerned with broad per- 
spectives. 

During 1956, the collectivization of 
agriculture, the establishment of “joint” 
state-private operation of capitalist in- 
dustry and commerce, and the co-opera- 
tive movement in other salients of na- 
tional productive activity produced a 
substantial socialization of Chinese life. 
To create ideological and political “su- 
perstructures” corresponding to the new 
situation, the party leadership decided 
to “rectify thoughts” and “resolve con- 
tradictions” through gigantic mass move- 
- ments that dominated Chinese public 
life in 1956-58. Almost simultaneously, 
an ideological ferment within the entire 
“socialist camp” had been unloosed by 
N. S. Khrushchev’s denunciations of 
Stalinism early in 1956, by political dif- 
ficulties and disorders in Poland and 
Hungary, and by Marshal Tito’s par- 
ticular challenge to “socialist solidar- 
ity.” The Chinese Communist leader- 
ship grasped the situation to establish 
its ideological hegemony within the 
Communist world by laying down the 


ground rules for reconciling “national 
roads” to communism with the require- 
ments of solidarity within the entire 
socialist camp. The internal ideologi- 
cal-political struggle in China coalesced 
with the ideological-political struggle 
for basic unity within the Communist 
world when the Chinese Communists 
launched a far-reaching attack upon 
“revisionism” at home and abroad in 
May 1958, 

The nature of the international Com- 
munist movement renders it unlikely 
that ideological-political issues raised in 
1956-58 will be definitively settled in 
the immediate future. Meanwhile, the 
approaches taken toward these ideo- 
logical-political questions in 1956-58 
can be expected to dominate the ideo- 
logical and political development of 
Communist China and the rest of the 
Communist world in 1959 and the sev- 
eral years following. 


DEFINING THE PROBLEM 


Some of the mystery surrounding the 
tortuous problems of Communist ideol- 
ogy will be dispelled if we keep in mind 
three basic Communist attitudes: (1) 
“Ideology” = “Politics”; the twain are 
inseparable; (2) the sphere of political 
(state) action in emergent Marsist- 
Leninist societies is illimitable, which 
means that all state and social action 
(“politics”) is colored by directional 
considerations (“ideology”); and (3) 
nothing in a Marxist-Leninist society 
simply “happens,” everything must be 
induced (or, if something kas “hap- 
pened,” it must be explained, brought 
under control, and induced to serve the 
objectives of the leadership). What we 
are actually dealing with, then, as we 
examine the relationship of “ideology” 


1H. A. Steiner, The International Position 
of Communist China: Political and Ideologi- 
cal Directions of Foreign Policy (New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1958). 
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and “politics” in Communist China, is 
nothing less than the fundamental ap- 
paratus of the regime: its programmatic 
objectives, the range of its operations, 
and the methods and techniques of its 
leadership. 

Despite the multiclass, multiparty 
structure of the “people’s democratic 
dictatorship”—rendered equivalent to 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat” by 
official pronouncements in 1956 2—the 
Chinese Communist Party has been in 
substantial control of the Chinese main- 
land since 1949. It has been extremely 
self-conscious of its leadership position 
and in its acceptance of responsibility 
for the course of policy and events. Any 
meaningful analysis of “ideology” and 
“politics” must therefore begin with an 
appreciation of the broad configurations 
of Chinese Communist policy since 1949, 
and especially since 1953. 

Mao Tse-tung defined the “master 
plan” of the party in On People’s Demo- 
cratic Dictatorship, written to com- 
memorate the 28th anniversary of the 
founding of the Chinese Communist 
Party (July 1, 1949): 


Our present task [1949] is to strengthen 
the apparatus of the people’s state, which 
refers mainly to the people’s army, the 
people’s police and the people’s courts, 
for the defense of the nation and ‘the 
protection of the people’s interests. When 
this condition is met, China will be en- 
abled to advance steadily, under the 
leadership of the working class and the 
Communist Party, from an agricultural to 
an industrial country, from a new demo- 
cratic society to a socialist society and 
communist society, to abolish classes and 
to achieve world communism. (Emphasis 
supplied.) 


The initial tasks of 1949, correspond- 
ing to the “minimum program” of the 


2 Developed by Liu Shao-ch’i in The Po- 
litical Report of the Central Committee ... 
(Sept. 15, 1956) (Peking: Foreign Languages 
Press, 1956), pp. 56-59. 
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party, were reflected in the Common 
Program of September 29, 1949. They 
were considered to have been accom- 
plished by 1953 when the First Five- 
Year Plan was announced and elections 


- were called for the First National Peo- 


ple’s Congress to adopt a constitution 
for the Chinese People’s Republic. At 
that time, the “establishment-consolida- 
“tion” period of 1949-53 was formally 
designated as the first phase of a “pe- 
riod of transition to socialism” which 
was fitted to a concept of a “general 
line.” Mao Tse-tung assertedly defined 
the “general line” in these terms: “The 
general line and the general mission of 
the state are the gradual realization, 
over a considerably long period of time, 
of the socialist industrialization of the 
state, and the gradual realization of the 
socialist reform by the state of agricul- 
ture, handicrafts, and private industry 
and commerce.” * Such restatement in 
1953 of the master plan of 1949 sig- 
nified an acceleration of the “gradual” 
processes of socialist transformation; * 
and, almost immediately, increased pres- 
sures were exerted to socialize the 
“means of production.” (We use the 
term “socialization” to describe the ob- 
jective process of establishing complete 
state control, if not “ownership,” of the 
“means of production,” in displacement 
of private or capitalist control—without 
moral judgments, and with no implica- 
tion that “socialization,” as such, has 
necessarily succeeded in attaining stated 
production objectives.) 

After 1953, the Communist leader- 
ship moved progressively and steadily 
toward the announced socialist objec- 
tive—initially against such relatively 
small and selected targets as the “rich 

3 As quoted by Li Wei-han in an address of 
October 27, 1953, in American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Hong Kong, Current Background, No. 
267. : 

4 People’s Daily (Peking), October 1, 1953. 


For other relevant material, see Current Back- 
ground, No. 285, z 
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peasantry,” but subsequently on a 
broad, total front. Mao Tse-tung could 
accurately sum up the result in his 
“contradictions” speech of February 27, 
1957: “Socialist relations of production 
have been established.” ë 


THE “Party LINE” 


In moving toward the socialist objec- 
tive, the party high command signaled 
the various steps and phases in the 
spirit of a military operation by regular 
pronouncements of the “party line.” 
The party line—any party line—is ex- 
tremely significant for our purposes 
since it is the specific device by which 
“ideology” and “politics” are brought 
into harmony to meet a particular pro- 
grammatic need. From this point of 
view, the “general line of the transition 
period” was a broad strategic directive 
calling upon party and state cadres and 
other activists to place themselves in 
a “state of readiness.” Other party 
“lines” prescribed the time and manner 
of the attack on more specific, inter- 
mediate, or reinforcing targets. 

Taking, now, a broad overview of the 
action of the party between 1953 and 
1958, we are able to identify a succes- 
sion of principal “party lines” bearing 
upon the socialist objective: 

1. The “First Five-Year Plan of 
National Economic Construction,” an- 
nounced in general terms by Premier 
Chou En-lai in February 1953, given 
more specific definition in Li Fu-chtin’s 
report to the Central People’s Govern- 
ment Council on September 15, 1953, 
and finally “adopted” by the National 
People’s Congress on July 30, 1955.° . 


5 For English translations, see New York 
Times, June 19, 1957; Current Background, 


No. 458; and People’s China (Peking), No. 


13 (July 1, 1957), supplement. 

8 Fiyst Five-Year Plan for Development of 
the National Economy of the People’s Re- 
public of China in 1953-1957 (Peking: For- 
eign Languages Press, 1956). 


2. The forewarning by Li Wei-han to 
private ‘industrialists and merchants of 
the impending application of the “gen- 
eral line” to their situations, October 
27, 1953.7 

3. Articles 4-10 of the Constitution of 
the Chinese People’s Republic, adopted 
September 20, 1954, on the basis of Liu 
Shao-ch’i’s report of September 15, re- 
cording the party’s decisions on the 
“socialist” character of agricultural pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives, announcing the 
doom of “rich peasant economy,” and 
institutionalizing other related policies.® 

4. Mao Tse-tung’s call for a “high 
tide of socialization in the Chinese coun- 
tryside” in his report of July 31, 1955, 
endorsed by the party Central Com- 
mittee on October 11 and implemented 
with speed and thoroughness during the 
early months of 1956 by the establish- 
ment of “low” and “high” level co-op- 
eratives (collectives) .° 

5. The “voluntary transformation of 
private industry and commerce” by the 
device of “joint” state-private operation, 
January—February 1956. 

6. The “ideological struggle against 
bourgeois idealism” directed to the re- 
form of artistic, literary, and scientific - 
workers under the ambiguous slogan: 
“Let Flowers of Many Kinds Blossom, 
Diverse Schools of Thought Contend!” 
—announced (unpublished) by Mao ~ 
Tse-tung, May 2, 1956; elaborated in 
Lu Ting-yi’s address of May 26, 1956, 
on the same subject; and further “clari- 


T Note 3, Supra. 

8 Liu Shao-ch’i, Report on the Draft Con- 
stitution of the People’s Republic of China 
(Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 1954); for 
commentary, see H. A. Steiner, “Constitution- 
alism in Communist China,” American Po- 
litical Science Review, Vol. 49 (March 1955), 
pp. 1-21. g 

9 Mao Tse-tung, The Question of Agricul- 
tural Cooperation (Peking: Foreign Languages 
Press, 1956) ; the Central Committee’s decision 
is in People’s China, December 1, 1955, supple- ` 
ment, pp. 5-15. 
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fied” in Mao Tse-tung’s address on 
“The Correct Handling of Contradic- 
tions Among the People,” February 27; 
1957. 

7. The nationwide “rectification move- 
ment” of 1957-58 against “bureaucracy, 
sectarianism, and subjectivism” called 
by the Central Committee directive of 
April 27, 1957, in support of Mao’s ad- 
dress on “contradictions” and directed 
against “bourgeois rightists” and other 
“antisocialist” elements. 

8. A movement to “strengthen inter- 
national socialist solidarity” in the name 
of “antirevisionism”—nominally pointed 
against Tito, but capable of being ap- 
plied against Khrushchev, as developed 
in the Politburo critique of December 
29, 1956,2° and amplified in the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Eighth National 
Party Congress on May 23, 1958.3 

9. The call to a new “general line of 
socialist construction” by Liu Shao-ch’i’s 
report to the Eighth Party Congress on 
May 5, 1958,1? developing the “big 
leap” toward socialism previously an- 
ticipated by the Central Committee’s 
directive of March 3, 1958, against 
“waste and conservatism.” 

10. The Central Committee’s direc- 
tive of August 29, 1958, called for merg- 
ing the rural collectives into “com- 
munes” as “the fundamental policy to 
guide the peasants in accelerating social- 
ist construction,” -and predicted a new 
“upsurge” that would produce the com- 
plete “communization” of the country- 
side in another few years. The directive 
anticipated that the new communes 
would be “the best form of organiza- 
tion” for the transition to eventual com- 
munism, and that they would survive 
_as the “basic social units in communist 


10 “More on the Historical Experience of 
Proletarian Dictatorship,’ People’s China, 
January 16, 1957, supplement; Current Back- 
ground, No. 433. 

11 Peking Review (Peking), June 3, 1958, 
pp. 23-26. , 

12 Ibid., pp. 6-22. 


society”—supplanting the collectives of 
the transitional socialist period? 

The foregoing list of “principal” party 
lines of the 1953-58 period may be 
supplemented by more specialized party 
lines relating to “rational adjustment of 
wages,” “antilocal nationalism,” “redness 
and expertness,” “local industrializa- 
tion,” “language reform,” “socialist edu- 
cation,” and a dozen others. In addi- 
tion, the harrassed party cadres—de- 
liberately kept in a state of tension and 
excitation—could regularly find inf- 
nitely detailed interpretations of the 
party line in the leading editorials of 
People’s Daily. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND SERVICES OF THE 
“Party LINE” 


Even though we cannot explain each 
of these party lines in detail, their mere 
enumeration suffices to show that we are 
concerned with ideological and political 
operations of vast scope and significance. 
We may note, however, that such party 
lines as those just listed have several 
common characteristics: they deal with 
specific problems and issues which may 
be national, regional, or local in inci- 
dence; they give conscious expression 
of the purpose or intention of the lead- 
ership; they incorporate specific action 
directives to cadres, activists, and other 
personal elements of administration; 
they seek to maintain ideological com- 
patibility between the several party lines 
in effect at a given time and to dis- 
tinguish lines applicable at a particular 
“stage of the revolution” from lines en- 
forced under other circumstances; 1% 

12a Full text in Peking Review, September 
16, 1958, pp. 21~23; see also, “Greet the Up- 
surge in Forming People’s Communes,” from 
Hongqi, No. 7 (September 1, 1958), as trans- 
lated in Peking Review, September 2, 1958, 
pp. 6-7. 

13 Jn his “contradictions” address, February 
27, 1957, Mao said: “Some people do not 
understand that our present policy fits the 
present situation and our past policy fitted the 
past situation.” (Note 5, Supra.) 
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and, they usually enlarge rather than 
contract the scope of political and ad- 
ministrative action. 

The technique of the party line assists 
the regime in the movement toward its 
general political goals in several ways: 
(1) a party line pronouncement may 
resolve differences that have arisen 
within the hierarchy, offers a yardstick 
to measure the “correctness” of- ad- 
ministrative action, provides any needed 
standard of “orthodoxy,” and tends to 
promote uniformity of administrative 
action; (2) the party line is a basis 
for formal indoctrination and discipline 
. within the party, state, or other ad- 
ministrative apparatus; (3) it is an 
authoritative basis for indoctrination of 
the general population and provides di- 
rection and guidance for press, radio, 
and other communication media; for 
‘specialized propaganda agencies and op- 
erations; and for educational and train- 
ing activities of different types; (4) the 
method assists the leadership to move 
toward objectives by step-by-step meth- 
ods, revising targets in the light of ex- 
perience or difficulties and maintaining 
effective surveillance over administra- 
tion; and (5) the standardized party 
line technique, relating action to theory 
and insisting that all change occurs 
within a known framework of ideologi- 
cal objectives, assists to create the de- 
sired image of the all-seeing, all-wise, 
omnipotent, and infallible Leader, or 
Leadership, which seems so necessary 
for the maintenance of a totalitarian 
regime. 


Tue RELATIONSHIP OF “IDEOLOGY” 
_ ro “Pormes” 


The characteristics and services of 
the party line show that we are not 
dealing with vague theoretical abstrac- 
tions or rootless propaganda effusions, 
but with hard-core methods, techniques, 
and policies of daily government and 
administration. The party line is there- 


fore a key to the problem of the rela- 
tionship of “ideology” to “politics” in 
Communist China. The “party” in 
question, however, is a self-conscious, 
self-perpetuating, and highly disciplined 
elite: with a special mystique derived 
from “the universal truths of Marxism- 
Leninism.” It sees itself, for example, 
as a force organized to wage class war- 
fare, as the “vanguard” of a proletariat 
which may not actually exist, and it 
declares that it has the suicidal purpose 
of “eliminating classes, state authority 
and party.” 14 Necessarily, then, the 
party has a different relationship to 
government than the political parties of 
Western bourgeois societies and a differ- 
ent concept of the relationship of “‘ideol- 
ogy” (theory) to “politics” (practice). 
Aristotelian logic does not inform us of 
this relationship, which is actually one 
of the central substantive problems of 
Marxist-Leninist thought and one of 
the principal means for distinguishing 
Marxist-Leninists from other types of 
Marxists. For understanding, we must 
turn to the murky mists of dialectical 
materialism. 

Mao Tse-tung once declared that an 
outstanding characteristic of Marxist 
philosophy—that is, dialectical mate- 
rialism—was “its practicality: its em- 
phasis on the dependence of theory on 
practice, emphasis on practice as the 
foundation of theory which in turn 
serves practice.” 15" A theory standing 
in this relationship to practice is not a 
theory for academic pedants seeking 
knowledge of truth for its own sake but 
is an instrument for working revolu- 
tionaries. As Mao put it in 1937, the 
Marxist must be concerned “with ac- 
tively changing the world by applying 

14Mao Tse-tung, On People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship (Peking: English Language Serv- 
ice, New China News Agency, 1949). 

15“On Practice” (July 1937), in Mao Tse- 
tung, Selected Works (London: Lawrence & 


Wishart, 1954-1956), hereafter cited as “Mao,” 
I, p. 284. 
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the knowledge of its objective laws.” ** 
In May 1941, he told his cadres in 
Yenan that they should “study the the- 
ory of Marxism-Leninism with . . . the 
[definite] aim of integrating it with the 
practical movement of the Chinese revo- 
lution and seeking from it a stand, a 
viewpoint and a method for solving the 
theoretical and tactical problems of the 
Chinese revolution.” 1" Marxism-Lenin- 
ism was the “arrow”; the revolution in 
China, the “target.” 

Mao decried “big talk” and “idle 
chatter” and insisted that all cadres en- 
gage in serious investigations and studies 
of practical situations; he ridiculed the 
“subjective” comrades who “can only 
quote words and phrases from Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin” and “give all 


their heart to the dogmas, said to be- 


eternally immutable, which their teach- 
ers have taught them.” What the cadres 
needed to understand was “that the 
fundamental task of the leading bodies 
of the Communist Party lies in two im- 
portant things, namely, to know the 


conditions and to grasp the policy; 


the former is what we call knowing the 
world, and the latter, changing the 
world.” 18 Here Mao in effect defines 
“party line” as the term is used in con- 
temporary China, including the analysis 
of a particular situation confronting the 


party leadership at a given time and the 


statement of the course of action pre- 
scribed to meet the theoretical require- 
ments of the situation. 

At the beginning of the first “rectifica- 
tion movement” (cheng-feng) in Febru- 
ary 1942, Mao expressed the need for 
“theoreticians who, basing themselves 
on the stand, viewpoint and method of 
Marxism-Leninism, can correctly inter- 
pret ... and give a scientific explanation 
and theoretical elucidation of China’s 


16 Ibid., p. 292. 

17“Reform Our Study” (May 1941), Mao, 
IV, p. 18. 

18 Ibid., p. 19. 


various problems. . . .? 1° Only then 


could there be full “unity of theory and 
practice.” He emphasized that “an 
aimless theory is useless, incorrect and 
should be thrown away. ... We study 
Marxism-Leninism . . . because it is a 
science which will lead the proletarian 
revolution to victory.” °? Mao has 
reiterated this position endlessly; the 
theme was as dominant in the “rectifica- 
tion movement” of 1957-58 as it had 
been during its predecessors. 


IDEOLOGICAL ADAPTATIONS TO NEW 
SITUATIONS 


The notion that all social tasks and 
activities are subject to political-ideo- 
logical considerations was incorporated 
in Liu Shao-ch’i’s remark to the Eighth 
Party Congress on May 5, 1958, where 
he said: “Ideological and political work 


‘is always the soul and guide of every 


kind of work.” To the daily work of 
revolutionizing society there must be 
brought the particular “stand, view- 
point and method” derived from “the 
universal truth of Marxism-Leninism.” 

But Marxism-Leninism is not a closed 
system of finite rules directly applicable 
to daily work. As Mao said in 1937: 
“Marxism-Leninism has in no way 


summed up all knowledge of truth, 


but is ceaselessly opening up, through 
practice, the road to the knowledge 
of truth.” The “true revolutionary 
leader” must therefore correct his “ideas, 
theories, plans or programs when they 
are found to be erroneous”; and, “when 
a certain objective process has already 
advanced and changed from one stage to 
another, [he must] be adept at making 
himself and all his fellow revolutionaries 


' advance and revise their subjective ideas 


accordingly, that is to say, he must 
propose new revolutionary tasks and 


19 “Rectify the Party’s Style in Work” 
(February 1, 1942), Mao, IV, p. 31. 

20 Ibid., pp. 34, 36. 

21 “On Practice,’ Mao, I, p. 296. 
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new working programs corresponding to 
changes in the new situation.” 22 The 
crew cannot rest on its oars; and the 
coxswain, once the race is won, must 
sustain the mood of tension and an- 
nounce the next adversary. 

In this spirit, Mao Tse-tung spoke of 
“the correct handling of contradictions” 
(February 27, 1957)” on the eve of the 
antirightist rectification movement of 
1957. “Our socialist system,” he said, 
“has just been set up; it is not yet fully 
established, nor yet fully consolidated.” 
Evidently, before the “big leap” in -so- 
cialist production could be ordered (in 
the form of 1958’s new “general line of 
socialist construction”), the rightist ele- 
ments must be identified as “enemies of 
the people” and brought to book. Mao 
therefore spoke of certain “contradic- 
tions” within the ranks of the people 
already socialized—such as contradic- 
tions between workers and peasants and 
between the working class and the na- 
tional bourgeoisie—but explained that 
such “non-antagonistic contradictions” 
differed from “antagonistic” contradic- 
tions “between ourselves and our ene- 
mies.” The antagonistic contradictions 
are to be resolved principally by “draw- 
ing a line between us and our enemies.” 
On the other hand, the contradictions 
“among the people” (giving “people” 
the special meaning that the term has 
had in Communist China since 1949) 
could be resolved, basically, by discus- 
sion and education, and, as Mao saw it: 
“Socialist society grows more united and 
consolidated precisely through the cease- 
less process of correctly dealing with 
and resolving contradictions.” A similar 
position had been developed in On Con- 
tradiction, as early as August 1937, 
when the revolutionary situation was 
entirely different; but it is remarkable 
how far certain basic ideological-politi- 


22 Ibid., p. 295. 
23 Note 5, Supra. 
24 Mao, II, pp. 13-53. 


cal attitudes of the 1930’s and 1940’s 
have persisted down to the present day 
in Chinese Communist operations. 

Mao argued in 1957 “the necessity of 
waging the struggle in the ideological 
field,” while candidly declaring that “it 
will take a considerable time to decide 
the issue in the ideological struggle be- 
tween socialism and capitalism.” Ideo- 
logical struggle entailed debate and dis- 
cussion, and Marxists were not to fear 
“right” (correct) criticism. The “poi- 
sonous weeds” sown by “revisionists, or 
right opportunists,” should be fought 
“wherever they crop up.”. But discus- 
sions among the people under the slo- 
gans “Jet a hundred flowers blossom and 
a hundred schools of thought contend” 
could be turned to good account pro- 
vided a distinction be made between 
“fragrant flowers and poisonous weeds.” 


‘Therefore, in a revised edition of his 


February 27, 1957, address, Mao held 
that 
words and actions can be judged right if 
they: 

1. Help to unite the people of our vari- 
ous nationalities, and do not divide them; 

2. Are beneficial, not harmful, to social- 
ist transformation and socialist construc- 
tion; 

3. Help to consolidate, not undermine 
or weaken, the people’s democratic dic- 
tatorship; 

4. Help to consolidate, not undermine or 
weaken, democratic centralism; 

5. Tend to strengthen, not to cast off or 
weaken, the leadership of the Communist 
Party; 

6. Are beneficial, not harmful, to inter- 
national socialist solidarity and the solidar- 
ity of the peace-loving peoples of the world. 


Of these, Nos. 2 and 5 were called 
“the most important.” 


IDEOLOGY AND POLITICS AS 
“SUPERSTRUCTURE” 


From such statements as these, one 
sees clearly that ideological standards of 
judgment are really political standards. 


IpEOLOGY AND Porirics IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


The “ideology” in question is actually 
an operational device in precommunist 
society, employed by‘ Marxist-Leninists 
to adapt. the superstructure of the state 
to changes in the economic base and 
productive forces of society. From this 
point of view, the ideology and politics 
of a particular stage of economic de- 
velopment take on a transitory if not 
ephemeral character and occur during 
the process of realizing more funda- 
mental “truths of Marxism-Leninism,” 
which are not degraded to the level of 
mere “ideology.” Mao Tse-tung must 
have had such a concept in mind when, 
in his “contradictions” speech, he de- 
clared that “our state institutions of 
people’s democratic dictatorship and its 
laws, and socialist ideology under the 
guidance of Marxism-Leninism” formed 
a “superstructure” (skang-tseng-chien- 
chu) which “has played a positive. role 
in facilitating the victory of socialist 
transformation and establishment of a 
socialist organization of labor” -and 
- which “is suited to the socialist eco- 
nomic base.” He reasserted the Marxist 
position that “democracy is part of the 
superstructure and belongs to the cate- 
gory of politics.” “Democracy” and 
“freedom” were both seen to be means 
serving the economic base of society 
rather than ends in themselves. 

Recent reassertions by Chinese Com- 


munists of traditional Marxist doctrinal 


positions identifying ideology and poli- 
tics as “superstructure” may be signifi- 
cant from several points of view. By 
reaffirming the doctrinal orthodoxy of 
the Chinese Communists, they lay a 
basis for condemning asserted Titoist 
departures from orthodox Marxist-Len- 
inist views of the relationship of the 
state to society and the economic forces 
- of production. Thus, Tito’s “anti- 
Marxist-Leninist, out-and-out revision- 
ist: program” was condemned on the 
ground, among others, that “politically, 
it substitutes the reactionary theory of 
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the state standing above classes for the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of. the state. 
...”*5 The asserted Titoist deviation 
would have the effect of denying the 
eventual “withering away -of the state,” 
in contrast with Mao’s views of the 
nonpermanent character of “our state 
institutions” and “socialist ideology.” 
Mao’s views received support from Lu 
Ting-yi, the Politburo member who is 
also Director of the Central Commit- 
tee’s Propaganda Department, who in 
March 1958 defined “ideology” to in- 
clude “philosophy, social science [poli- 
tics?], literature and the arts,” held 
that it “is part of the superstructure,” 
and asserted that “the superstructure 
must serve the economic, foundations 
and the growth of productive forces.” 76 

Mao’s position is also related to the 
growing emphasis on solidarity and unity 
within “the socialist camp.” It also 
suggests the possibility that as a large 
number of contiguous countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia complete their several 
domestic processes of socialization, the 
need will be felt for a doctrinal clarifica- 
tion of the problem of transforming “so- 
cialism” to “communism” and for ex- 
planation of how the state is to “wither 
away.” In any case, the distinction 
between “socialism” and “communism” 
is constantly made, and the “classes, 
state authority and party” which per- 
sist as the superstructure of socialist 
societies may play a different role in 
Communist society—if they are not en- 
tirely transformed. The question of 
“national roads” to communism there- 


25 People’s Daily (Peking), editorial, May 5, 
1958; Peking Review, May 13, 1958, pp. 6-8; 
American Consulate General, Hong Kong, Sur- 
vey of China Mainland Press, No. 1767. 

26 Lu Ting-yi, “Let Us Be the Force That 
Promotes Progress,” reprinted in Hsin-hua 
pan-yiieh-k’an [New China Fortnightly], No. 
7 (1958), pp. 133-134, from Kiang-hai Hsiieh- 
kan, No. 1 (1958), and translated in slightly 
different form than quoted above in Survey 
of China Mainland Press, No. 1740. 
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fore receives special attention. Each 


country may be permitted to achieve its, 


own form of socialism in accordance 
with its special national conditions, with 
no requirement of uniformity. But in 
pursuing socialism as a “national road” 
to communism, the different Communist 
and workers’ parties must not adopt 
methods or attitudes that would in- 
fringe upon or frustrate the Communist 
objective they share as the common 
goal. There may be “national roads” 
to communism; but there can be no 
“national communism”! Ideology and 
politics of the socialist phase of develop- 
ment may vary from country to coun- 
try, China included; how far they may 
differ or vary in the Communist phase 
is an unanswered doctrinal question. 


NATIONAL Roaps TO COMMUNISM 


The problem of the relative autonomy 
of different national Communist parties 
was made a critical issue during the 
Eastern European crises of late 1956 
and has remained alive during the en- 
suing struggles of Peking and Moscow 
with Marshal Tito. Ideological guide- 
lines for resolving the issue were first 
laid down by the Chinese Communist 
Politburo in its analysis published De- 
cember 29, 1956.27 The basic positions 
were subsequently developed and clari- 
fied in the Moscow Declaration of the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties (No- 
vember 1957), in the resolution of the 
Eighth Chinese Communist Party Con- 
gress of May 23, 1958, in the People’s 
Daily editorials and other documents 
of the Chinese Communist campaign 
against Tito’s revisionism after May 5, 
1958,8 and were confirmed by the Mao- 

27 Note 10, Supra. 

28 Translations of the principal documents 
of this campaign, including People’s Daily 
editorials and important articles by Ch’en 
Po-ta and Wang Chia-hsiang, are in several 


successive issues of Peking Review, Nos. 14-18 
(June 3-July 1, 1958). 


Khrushchev communiqué issued in Pe- 
king on August 3, 1958. 

The Politburo statement started with 
the premise that “each state and nation 
has features different from those of 
others,” from which it follows that “all 
nations pass through the class struggle, 
and will eventually arrive at commu- 
nism, by roads that are the same in 
essence but different in their specific 
forms.” Since the “universal truth of 
Marxism-Leninism” becomes concrete 
and operative “in real life only through 
the medium of specific national charac- 
teristics,” each Communist party “must 
respect the national interests and senti- 
ments of other [socialist] countries.” 
Stalin erred by “being unmindful of the 
independent and equal status of the 
communist parties of various lands,” ex- 
hibiting “great-nation chauvinistic tend- 
encies” that must be overcome. (This 
portion of the analysis may have been 
calculated to impress on the Soviet 
Union the necessity of respecting the 
position of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public.) But even small countries 
(Hungary? Yugoslavia?) might display 
nationalist tendencies harmful to the 
“unity” Communist countries should 
seek with each other while maintaining 
their “respective independence.” There- 
fore, “no matter whether their country 
is big or small, if communists counter- 
pose the interests of their own coun- 
try and nation to the general interests of 
the international proletarian movement, 
make this a pretext for opposing the 
general interests and not seriously to 
maintain international proletarian soli- 
darity in actual practice but on the con- 
trary to damage it, they will be com- 
mitting a serious mistake of violating 
the principles of internationalism and 
Marxism-Leninism.” 

Following this principle, the autonomy 
of Gomulka’s Polish Workers’ Party 
was found compatible with “interna- 
tional proletarian solidarity,’ but the 
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decision of Imre Nagy to withdraw 
Hungary from the Warsaw Pact on the 
pretext of Hungarian national interest 
was considered an act of “treachery” 
justifying armed suppression. ‘Tito’s 
employment of the Hungarian crisis to 
launch a further campaign against Sta- 
linism was held: not to be an internal 
affair for Yugoslavia but a matter of 
interference in the affairs of others, 
“creating conditions which the enemy 
can use to cause confusion and division 
in our own ranks.” The “brotherly ad- 
vice” offered to the “Yugoslav com- 
rades” took the form of an extended 
essay on the dangers of a “revision- 
ism” that contemplated the possibility 
of building socialism “without going 
through a proletarian revolution led by 
the party of the proletariat.” 

The Politburo returned to its analysis 
of the “fundamental experience” of the 
October Revolution, holding that while 
“each country has its own path of de- 
velopment,” : so far as “basic theory is 
concerned, the path of the October 
‘Revolution reflects the general laws of 
revolution” and is “the road which the 
proletariat of all countries must travel 
to gain victory.” The “national roads” 
to communism must all adhere to the 
“universal truths of Marxism-Leninism 
which are generally applicable” and 
which the Politburo summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The advanced members of the pro- 
Jetariat organize themselves into a com- 
munist party which takes Marxism-Lenin- 
ism as its guide to action, builds icself up 
along lines of democratic centralism, estab- 


lishes close links with the masses, strives 
to become the core of the laboring masses 
and educates its party members and the 
masses of people in. Marxism-Leninism. 

2. The proletariat, under the leadership 
of the communist party, rallying all the 
laboring people, takes state power from 
the bourgeoisie by means of revolutionary 
struggle. 

3. After the victory of the revolution, 
the proletariat, under the leadership of the 
communist party, rallying the broad mass 
of the people on the basis of a worker- 
peasant alliance, establishes a dictatorship 
of the proletariat over the landlord and 
capitalist classes, crushes the resistance of 
the counterrevolutionaries, and carries out 
the nationalization of industry and the 
step-by-step collectivization of agriculture, 
thereby eliminating the system of exploita- 
tion, private ownership of the means of 
production and classes. 

4. The state, led by the proletariat and 
the communist party, leads the people in 
the planned development of socialist econ- 
omy and culture, and on this basis gradu- 
ally raises the people’s living standards and 
actively prepares and works for the transi- 
tion to communist society. 

5. The state, led by the proletariat and 
the communist party, resolutely opposes 
imperialist aggression, recognizes the equal- 
ity of all nations and defends world peace; 
firmly adheres to the principles of prole- 
tarian internationalism, strives to win the 
help of the laboring people of all countries, 
and at the same time strives to help them 
and all oppressed nations. 


Such are the objectives animating the 
play of ideology and politics in con- 
temporary Communist China and under- 
lying its view of the external world. 


Leadership in the Chinese Communist Party 


By Cao Kuo-caun 


ABSTRACT: The central locus of political power in Communist 
China is the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), now the largest 
single Communist organization in the world: Organizationally, 
the CCP is a pyramidal structure based on the National Party 
Congress which elects the Central Committee, which in turn 
elects the Political Bureau. The present Eighth Central Com- 
mittee, elected in 1956 and expanded in May 1958, manifests 
both the stability of the party leadership and its adaptation to 
new circumstances. The core of decision-making power in the 

_ party structure is the Political Bureau and its seven-man Stand- 
ing Committee. Analysis of the membership of the present 
Central Committee indicates that this elite group is relatively 
young, drawn largely from the interior provinces of China, 
well-educated by Chinese standards, and predominantly in- 
digenous ih background and training. Almost all have rela- 
tively long party membership. Several aspects of the Chinese 
Communist Party leadership are striking. First, it has demon- 
strated a higher level of political stability than that of any other 
major Communist party in the world. Second, it has developed 
notable organizational skills which greatly assist mobilization of 
the population and implementation of its major domestic pro- 
grams. Third, it has demonstrated significant flexibility and 
realism in the handling of complex problems. Despite recur- 
rent outside speculation about factionalism and schisms, the 
Chinese Communist Party leadership under Mao Tse-tung still 
appears to be both durable and determined. 
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ITH the rapid economic develop- 
ment currently being achieved in 


mainland China and with Peking play- 


`- ing an increasingly prominent role in 
world politics, there is a growing need 
for more accurate understanding of the 
nature of the political structure of Com- 
munist China and for more critical eval- 
uation of its political leadership. The 
year 1958 is an opportune time to as- 
sess the patterns of power in the Chi- 
nese Communist Party. Within the 
party, significant developments in the 
hierarchy were formalized at the Second 
Plenary Session of the Eighth National 
Party Congress held in May 1958. And, 
at the national level, several basic pro- 
grams have been announced by the 
party during the past twelve months: 
the “general line of socialist construc- 
tion,” the “big leap forward” in industry 
and agriculture, the decentralization of 
commerce and industry, and the “recti- 
fication” campaign against political and 
ideological unorthodoxy. 

Many complex factors—political, eco- 
nomic, and social—are involved in the 
above developments. In this paper, 
however, attention is concentrated on 
the following points: first, the primary 
loci of power in the party; second, the 
composition and background of the 
present top-echelon leadership, as exem- 
plified by the 97 regular members of 
the Central Committee (CC); and 
third, the major trends in the party 
leadership. 


THE POWER STRUCTURE OF THE 
CHINESE COMMUNIST Party 


The central locus of political power in 
Communist China is the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP), now the largest 
single Communist organization in the 
world. As the CCP is the prime mover 
behind both the domestic and interna- 
tional policies of Communist China, an 
appraisal of its power structure is of 
basic importance. 


The Communist Party of China is the van- 
guard of the Chinese working class, the 
highest form of its class organization. The 
aim of the Party is the achievement of 
socialism and communism in China. 


Thus the. opening paragraph of the 
present party constitution adopted in 
1956 sets forth, simply and starkly, the 
official view which the CCP has of itself. 
Organizationally, the CCP is built in ac- 
cordance with the fundamental Leninist 
precepts of elitism, organization, and 
control, Rigid hierarchy, disciplined 
subordination of inferior to superior, 
obedience to authority, sustained con- 
trol—such are the essential elements in 
the structure. At the top, the real 
leadership of the CCP consists of the 
smallest practicable group of veteran 
Communists of proven ability and re- 
liability. Control is conveyed down- 
ward through a pyramidal organization 
to the party groups and individual party 
members at the lower levels. At the 
bottom, the party makes a continuing 
attempt to preserve its integrity through 
strict control of the gates of member- 
ship and through stern and unceasing 
discipline of its members. The entire 
organization is built on the principle of 
“democratic centralism,” officially de- 
fined as “centralism on the basis of 
democracy and democracy under cen- 
tralized leadership.” 

The organization of the party struc- 
ture is based on the National Party Con- 
gress, which elects the Central Com- 
mittee of the party, which in turn elects 
the Political Bureau. 

According to the revised (1956) party 
constitution, the Ceritral Committee is 
the supreme organ of the party during 
the intervals between meetings of the 
National Party Congress. Thus, through 
its group decisions,. through the posi- 
tions held by its individual mem- 
bers, and through the activities of its 
key central departments—Organization, 
Propaganda, Rural Work, and United 
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Front Work, for example—the Central 
Committee has a dominant influence 
upon the political, military, economic, 
and social life of the country. The 
present, Eighth, CC elected in the au- 
tumn of 1956 now includes 97 regular 
members and 96 alternates (the alter- 
nate membership was increased from 73 
to 96 in May 1958), and is headed by 
Mao Tse-tung as Chairman and by five 
Vice Chairmen: Liu Shao-ch’i, Chou En- 
lai, Chu Teh, Ch’en Yün, and Lin Piao. 
It includes virtually all members of the 
previous, Seventh, CC elected in 1945 
(with the prominent exceptions of Kao 
Kang and Jao Shu-shih, who were purged 
in 1954-55, and a few other individuals 
who had either died or slipped in im- 
portance) together with a greatly ex- 
panded group of second-level party 
leaders who have become important 
since 1949. 

The enlargement of the CC member- 
ship in 1956 indicated both the rela- 
tive stability of the party leadership and 
its adjustment to new circumstances. 
Yet membership in the CC is not ipso 
facto equivalent to a position of real 
authority. The present large size of 
the CC combined: with the relative in- 
frequency of its meetings has made it 
more and more difficult for that body to 
play a.major role in the day-to-day 
decisions of the party. - 


Power loci 


In practice, therefore, the Political 
Bureau is the central directing and de- 
cision-making organ of the party. ‘The 
Political Bureau was enlarged at the 
Eighth Congress from 13 to 17 members 
and again to 20 members in May 1958. 
The apex of political power in Com- 
munist China today is the Standing 
Committee of the Political Bureau 
created at the Eighth Party Congress to 
take over the former functions of the 
Central Secretariat. The Secretariat is 
now in charge of top-level administrative 


work of the party under the direction of 
the Politburo and its Standing Com- 
mittee, and the post of general secretary 
—held by Teng Hsiao-p’ing—remains a 
very strategic position in the party high 
command. 

From this central core, Communist 
political power revolves outward through 
a series of concentric rings which link 
the party and the nation. Since the 
abolition of the regional administrative 
areas and the transfer of top regional 
party leaders to Peking in 1954, the 
important local centers of authority 
have come to be found in the secre- 
tariats responsible for provincial party 
affairs. At the Eighth Party Congress, 
Chou En-lai spoke of assigning “more 
powers to the local administrative 
organs and a better division of labor 
between the central and local author- 
ities.’ (Report on the Second Five- 
Year Plan, September 16, 1956.) The 
increased importance of local leadership 
could be noted in May 1958, when two 
of the three newly elected Politburo 
members were provincial party secre- 
taries; at the same time, five provincial 
party secretaries were elected as alter- 
nate members of the Central Committee. 

Other major loci of power in Com- 
munist China include the top military 
command and political commissar posi- 
tions, major departments in the head- 
quarters of the People’s Liberation 
Army, and chairmanships of leading 
mass organizations such as the Young 
Communist League, the All-China Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, and the All- 
China Women’s Federation. Strictly 
speaking, these positions are not part of 
the party mechanism. Functionally, 
however, they are occupied by top party 
leaders and form an integral part of the 


1 Text of Chou’s speech, together with other 
major documents, may be found in Eighth 
National Congress of the Communist Party of 
China (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 
1956), p. 328, 
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total power.mosaic of the party. Changes 
in the leadership of these nonparty 
organs often suggest changes within 
‘the party itself. For example, the re- 
moval of Li Li-san from the chairman- 
ship of the Federation of Trade Unions 
in 1953 indicated his political decline 
even though no formal party disciplinary 
action was taken against him. 


Tue Top LEADERSHIP 


The Standing Committee of the Polit- 
buro now consists of seven members: 
Mao Tse-tung, Liu Shao-ch’i, Chou En- 
Jai, Chu Teh, Ch’en Yün, Teng Hsiao- 
p’ing, and Lin Piao (Lin was elected in 
May 1958). The most significant 
change at this top level of leadership is 
that registered by Teng Usiao-p’ing, 
who has emerged during the past few 
years as a key figure. 

The seven members of the Standing 


Committee are. also the top-ranking. 


members of the Politburo itself which 
is now constituted as follows: ? 


Members: Mao Tse-ting 
; Liu Shao-ch’i 
Chou En-lai 
Chu Teh 
Ch’en Yiin 
Teng Hsiao-p’ing 
Lin Piao 
Lin Po-ch’t 
Tung Pi-wi 
.P’eng Cher. 
Lo Jung-huan 
Ch’en Yi. 
Li Fu-ch’un 
P’eng Te-huai 
Liu Po-ch’eng 
Ho Lung 
Li Hsien-nien 
K’o Ch’ing-shih 
Li Ching-ch’iian 
T’an .Chen-lin 

2See American Consulate General, Hong 
Kong, Current Background No. 513 (revised), 
July 16, 1958, for complete listing of the 


central ‘apparatus of the Chinese. Communist 
Party. 


Alternate members: Ulanfu 
Chang Wen-t’ien 
Lu Ting-yi 
Ch’en Po-ta 
K’ang Sheng 
Po I-po 


The composition of the Politburo of the 
Chinese Communist Party indicates both 
continuity and expansion in leadership. 
Nine new names have been added to 
the regular membership of the Politburo 
during the past two years: Lo Jung- 
huan, Ch’en Yi, Liu Po-ch’eng, Ho 
Lung, Li Fu-ch’un, and Li Hsien-nien 
(all elected in September 1956), K’o 
Ch’ing-shih, Li Chiang-ch’iian, and T’an 
Chen-lin (elected in May 1958). 

‘The increased weight of military 
leaders at the top levels of the party 
structure is suggested by the fact that 
four of the six members of the Politburo 
newly elected at the Eighth Congress 
and seven of the total of 20 members 
are Marshals of the People’s Liberation 
Army. Yet the available evidence does 
not indicate that the military is now 
the dominant power group in Commu- 
nist China. Five of the seven members 
of the all-powerful Politburo Standing 
Committee are civilians, and Marshal 
Chu Teh, the fourth-ranking member, is 
now 72. The military still constitutes 
a minority in the Politburo, and none 
of the six alternate members of the 
Politburo is a military man. There are 
only two generals in the nine-man Cen- 
tral Secretariat. And, finally, the defini- 
tion of a military leader in the Chinese 
Communist context is unique, for the 
Chinese Communist forces have for 
many years been developed on Mao 
Tse-tung’s concepts which accord major 
weight to political as well as purely 
military elements in warfare. Almost 
all the key army personnel belong to 
the Kiangsi-Yenan group, and they ap- 
pear to form a disciplined and cohesive 
group long associated with the Mao Tse- 
tung leadership. To date there has 
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TABLE 1—Dara ON THE REGULAR MEMBERS OF THE EIGHTH CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE, CHINESE Communist Party 























RANKING IN | RANKING IN 
TEE Pronta i i rants Si AcE | NATIVE FOREIGN | PARTY 
cc NAME (43 regular and || Group | Province | 2?UCATION | TRAINING SENIOR; 
(97 regular 27 alternate TY 
members) members) 
86 An Tzu-wen x Cc G A A B? 
57 Chang Chi-ch’un A-il C _G C x Cc 
28 Chang Ting-ch’eng R-34 D C A X B 
67 Chang Wen-tien R-22 E K A A B 
45 Chang Yiin-yi R-17 D M B x B 
81 Chao Erh-lu X Cc Q B? ? ? 
25 Ch’en Keng A-23 Cc G B A B 
11 Ch’en Po-ta R-42 C C A A B 
71 Chen Shao-min (f) A-3 B R C x C 
95 Ch’en Shao-yü R-39 B A A A B 
21 Ch’en Yi R-19 D -T A B A 
59 Ch’en Yü A-18 D N D? x B 
8 Chien Yün R-8 D K D x A 
72 Cheng Wei-sari R-21 D H A x A 
58 Ch’eng Tzu-hua A-6 B Q . À x B 
82 Chia T’o-fu x Cc S A X B 
63 . | Chr’ien Ying (f) x ? R ? x B? 
6 Chou En-lai R-3 D K A B A 
5 Chu Teh R4 F T B D A 
37 Ho Lung R-18 E G E x B 
83 Hsi Chung-hsiin A-25 Cc S C x A 
33 Hsiao Ching-kuang A-26 D G B A B 
79 “| Hsiao Hua x Cc G Cc x c 
62 Hsiao K’o x B G B X B 
85 Hsieh Fu-chih x D T B x ? 
78 Hsii Hai-tung x ? S E X B? 
18 Hsü Hsiang-ch’ien R-9 C Q B X B 
73 Hsü Kuang-ta x Cc G B ? ? 
15 ` Hsü T’e-li R-35 F G A B B 
54 Hu Ch’iao-mu - x D K A x B? 
80 Hu Yao-pang X A? R? A? X C? 
31 Huang K’o-ch’eng R43 D G B X B 
49 K’ang Sheng © RAS D R A A B 
35 K’o Ch’ing-shih X B A A? X C? 
89 Li Ching-ch’üan X C J ? x B? 
LEGEND 


Age Group: A rary for the age group Under 46; B, 46-50; C, 51-55; D, 56-60; E, 61-65; 
F, Above 65; and ?, Unknown. 

Native Province: A represents Anhwei; B, Chekiang; C, Fukien; D, Heilungkiang; E, Honan; 
F, Hopei (including Peking and Tientsin) ; G, Hunan; H, Hupeh; I, Kansu; J, Kiangsi; K, Kiangsu ` 
(including Shanghai); L. Kirin; M, Kwangsi; N, Kwangtung; O, Kweichow; P, Liaoning; Q, Shansi; 
R, Shantung; S, Shensi; T, Szechuan; U, Tsinghai; V, Yunnan; W, Inner Mongolia; X, Sinkiang; 
Y, Tibet; and ?, Unknown. 

Educational Background: A represents college, normal school, or professional institution; B, 
military academy; -C, middle school; D, primary school; E, little or no formal education ; and ?, 
Unknown. 

Foreign Training: A, in USSR; B, in France; C, in Japan; D, in Germany; E, in USA; X, none; 
and ?, Unknown. 

Party Seniority (Time when the person obtained his Communist Party metbership) : A rep- 
resents the period 1921-24; B, 1925-27; C, 1928-37; and ?, Unknown. ee 

*X denotes “not in the 7th CC”; A, alternate member; and R, regular member. 
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COMMITTEE, CEINESE COMMUNIST Party—Continued 








RANKING IN 
THE EIGHTH 
(CURRENT) NAME 
(97 regular 
members} 
13 Li Fu-ch’un 
24 Li Hsien-nien 
70 Li Hsüeh-feng 
41 Li K’o-nung 
88 Li Li-san 
72 Li Pao-hua 
47 Li Wei-han 
23 Liao Ch’eng-chih 
27 Lin Feng 
9 Lin Piao 
3 Lin Po-ch’it 
76 Lin T’ieh 
60 Liu Ch’ang-sheng 
46 Liu Hsiao 
84 Liu Ko-p’ing 
51 Liu Lan-t’ao 
52 Liu Ning-yi 
20 Liu Po-ch’eng 
2 Liu Shao-ch’i 
69 Liu Ya-lou 
17 Lo Jui-ch’ing 
14 Lo Jung-huan 
16 Lu Ting-yi 
91 Lü Cheng-ts’ao _ 
66 Ma Ming-fang 
1. Mao Tse-tung 
26 Nieh Jung-chen 
82 Ou-yang Ch’in 
29 P’eng Chen 
22 P’eng Te-huai 
53 | Po I-po 
56 Shu T’ung 
36 Su Yü 
44 Sung Jen-ch’iung 
68 T’an Chen-lin 
34 T’an Cheng 
93 T’ao Chu 
4 Teng Hsiao-p’ing 
65 Teng Hua 
40 Teng Tzu-hui 
19 Teng Ying-ch’ao (f) 
32 Teng Tai-yiian 
12 Tsai Ch’ang (f) 
94 Tseng Hsi-sheng 
75 Tseng Shan 
7 Tung Pi-wu 
30 Ulanfu 
74 Wang Chen 
48 Wang Chia-hsiang 
97 ‘Wang En-mao 
38 Wang Shou-tao 


RANKING IN 
THE SEVENTH 
Ccc* 


(43 regular and || Group 


27 alternate 
members) 


PROVINCE 
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EDUCATION 


FOREIGN 
TRAINING 





R-11 
R-37 
x 
x 
R-13 
A-13 
x 
R-40 
R-32 
R-6 

RS 
X 
A-7 
A4 
xX 
A-27 
x 
R-20 
R-2 
X 
A-21 
R-14 
R-25 
A-20 
A-19 
R-1 
R-28 
x 
R-16 
R-29 
R-38 
x 
A-8 
A-10 
R-36 
A-5 
x 
R-24 
x 
R-30 
A-2 
R-33 
R-23 
x 
R-26 
R-7 
A-12 
A-9 
Rl 
x 
A-1 
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TABLE 1—Data on THE REGULAR MEMBERS OF THE EIGATH CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE, CHINESE Communist Party—Continued 
RANKING IN RANKING IN 
en soe tan" Ace | Native FOREIGN | PARTY 
cc NaME (43 regular and || Grour | Province | EPUCATION | Tp amane | SENIOR- 
(97 regular 27 alternate TE 
members) members) r 
92 Wang Shu-sheng X C H E? x B 
64 Wang Ts’ung-wu A-24 _ Cc H A? A? C 
39 Wang Wei-chou A-14 D T cP X B 
90 Wu Chih-p’u x C E ? x ? 
61 Wu Hsiu-ch’iian ` x B H A A B 
10 Wu Yii-chang R-31 FE T A cC A 
96 Yang Hsieñ-chen xX ? H A. A CP? 
55 Yang Hsiu-feng X D F A B ? 
42 Yang Shang-k’un x B T A A A 
50 Yeh Chi-chuang x E N A x B 
43 Yeh Chien-ying if D N B A B 





been no reliable confirmation either of 
schisms between the party and the 
military or among the military leaders 
themselves.. 

While the current greatly expanded 
‘Central Committee of 97 regular and 96 
alternate members is far less significant 
than the Politburo as a decision-making 
organ, a member’s ranking within the 
Central Committee is still generally in- 
dicative of his political importance. In 
order to contribute to an understanding 
of the top leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party, the backgrounds of 
the 97 regular members of the Eighth 
Central Committee are analyzed below 
(see Table 1). Not every one of the 
current CC members may be considered ` 


TABLE 2—BREAKDOWN OF THE AGE GROUP OF 
tHE 97 MEMBERS OF THE ErouraH CC, CCP 











AGE è NUMBER 

Under 46...............22. 1 
46-50. ee ccc eee ees 20 
BLS EA A wre! osha ahs 34 
§6=60 ns Seccci E ho TE 26 
01-65. oid obec eee 7 
Above 65............-.-. 5 
Unknown............2.008. 4 

Totales acs ae ian san 97 





a top: leader, although all key party 
figures are on the CC. Due to incom- 
plete or inexact information’ regarding. 
a number of CCP leaders, observations 
drawn from this background analysis . 
serve largely to indicate the general pat- 

tern in the leadership structure. 


Background 


` As an elite group, the leaders of the 
CCP are relatively young. Of the 97 
regular members of the present CC, 
about 80 per cent belong to the age 
group from 46 to 60,. with the age 
group 51-55 constituting approximately 
35 per cent; 56—60, about 26 per cent; 
and under 50, about 21 per cent (see 
Table 2 for groupings as of 1958). 
Regarding their geographical origin, 
30 (31 per cent) are from Hunan 
province; 12 (12.3 per cent) from 
Szechwan; 6 each from Hupeh and 


‘Shansi; 5 each from Fukien, Hopei, 


Kiangsu, Shantung, and Shensi; and 4 
each from Anhwei, Kiangsi, and Kwang- 
tung. The remaining 6 are distributed 
among five other provinces (including 


‘Inner Mongolia), while eight provinces 


or areas (including Sinkiang and Tibet) 
are unrepresented (see Table 3). A 
substantial portion of the CC member- 
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ship thus comes from the interior prov- 
inces in the hinterland, from areas rela- 
tively removed from the Western in- 
fluences of the port cities and coastal 
districts. This contrasts sharply with 
the membership of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Kuomintang in 
the prewar period, when about 40 per 


cent of its membership came from six 


coastal provinces.® 

In comparison with the great majority 
of the Chinese population, the members 
of the Chinese Communist hierarchy 
have had much better than average edu- 
cation (see Table 4). Of the 97 CC 
members, 51 probably received educa- 
tion in a college, normal school, or pro- 


TABLE 3—BREAKDOWN OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
ORIGIN OF THE 97 REGULAR MEMBERS OF 
THE EicutH CC, CCP 


NATIVE PROVINCES NuMBER 


Fukien..........0.. 0.00008 
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Kwangtung:............... 
Kweichow.................. 
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3 Robert C. North, Kuomintang and Chi- 
nese Communist Elites (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1952), p. 62. 


TABLE 4—EpvucATIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE 
97 REGULAR MEMBERS OF THE 
E1cura CC, CCP 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS | NUMBER 
College, normal school, or profes- 
sional institution............... 51 
Military academy................ 22 
Middle school............. Presa 10 
Primary school........... SEEE 3 
Little or no formal education.. .... 5 
s SOMKNOWM s anea iernat aiaa 6 
Total cases iy ea oaks 97 





fessional institution, while 22 were 
trained in military academies (here de- 
fined to include Communist military 
training schools in Juichin and Yenan). 
The high proportion of leaders with 
military training is a reflection of the 
military environment of modern Chi- 
nese politics and of the long years of 
“armed struggle” against both National 
Government armies and Japanese forces 
during the period between 1928 and 
1949. 

The indigenous roots of the present 
leadership are suggested by the fact 
that 56 out of 97 CC members are not 
known to have had any training outside 
China. Of the remainder, 25 received 
training in the USSR, 9 in France, 5 in 
Japan, and 1 in Germany (see Table 5). 


TABLE 5—TRAINING RECEIVED ABROAD BY 
THE 97 REGULAR MEMBERS OF THE 
Ercuta CC, CCP* 








COUNTRY NUMBERY 

USSR iorn iake eed ded 25 
Franoe. arer eri ees 9 
Japanissa cecwehae ieee ees 5 
Germany.............. aga 1 
No foreign training.......... 56 
Unknown...........-...--- 1 

Total si. ¢5.026-.i5 Sei cases 97 





*To avoid duplication, only the name of the 
country where a member received his major 


training is included, 
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TABLE 6—PERIOD OF Jomme tHE CCP or 
THE 97 REGULAR MEMBERS OF THE 
Excuta CC, CCP 











YEAR NUMBER 

4921-1924...... 24 
1925-1927...... 45 
1928-1937...... 20 

Unknown...... 8 (probably all before 1938, 

with the possible excep- 

tion of Yang Hsiu-feng) 
Total........ 97 





Some, of course, visited more than one 
foreign country (two received brief 
training in the United States, for ex- 
ample), but in this computation only 
the country where the individual re- 
ceived his major training is counted. 

Available data also indicate that al- 
most all members of the present CC 
have relatively long party membership. 
About 70 per cent joined the party be- 
tween 1921 and 1927; virtually all the 
rest appear to have joined before 1938 
(see Table 6). It is almost certain 
that none of the 8 unknown, with one 
possible exception, acquired party mem- 
bership later than 1937. , 

Other background factors, while sig- 
nificant, are not considered in this 
analysis because of lack of adequate in- 
formation. For example, the social 
background of the majority of the CC 
members is not definitely known. Of 


the 40 per cent about whom there are, 


some reports, the largest number comes 
from peasant families, followed by 
gentry-official, and working class fami- 
lies. ° 


Characteristics : 


Many characteristics of the Central 
Committee membership reflect those of 
the Chinese Communist Party as a 
whole. The party as a political organ- 
ism is relatively young, and its origins 
are still predominantly rural, 


Data re- 


leased at the time of the Eighth Party 
Congress in September 1956 stated that, 
of the (then) 10.7 million party mem- 
bers, 67.5 per cent were between 26 and: 
45 years old, while only 7.6 per cent 
were over the age of 46. As of 1956, 
peasants reportedly constituted 69.1 per 
cent of total party membership; work- 
ers, 14 per cent; intellectuals, 11.7 per 
cent; and others, 5.2 per cent. During 
the Sino-Japanese war period, 1937—45, 
over 90 per cent of the party member- 
ship consisted of peasants. Women ap- 
pear to be underrepresented on the 
present Central Committee. While 
some 10 per cent of the party members 
are females, only four women—Ts’ai 
Ch’ang, Teng Ying-ch’ao, Ch’ien Ving, 
and Ch’en Shao-min—are among the 97 
regular members of the CC and none 
appear on the Politburo. 

The more prominent new names 
among the current CC members include 
the following: K’o Ch’ing-shih, Secretary 
of the Shanghai and Kiangsu Party 
Bureau and Mayor of Shanghai since 
November 1958; Li  Ching-ch’iian, 
Party Secretary of Szechwan province 
and a new Politburo member; Lin 
T’ieh, Party Secretary and Chairman 
of Hopei province; and Hu Yao-pang, 
Chairman of the Young Communist 
League. 

In general, however, despite the ex- 
pansion of the top apparatus, the leader- 
ship of the CCP is still dominated by 
veterans of the pre-1949 struggle for. 
power in the countryside of China. 
Despite recurrent outside speculation 
about factionalism within the CCP, 
virtually no concrete evidence exists 
with respect to the existence or the pre- 
cise motivation of such factions. Mao 
Tse-tung still appears to be the undis- 
puted leader of the party as he has been 
for over twenty years since the Tsunyi 
conference of January 1935. A Reuters. 
dispatch from Peking of August 16, 
1957, concludes that 
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his [Mao’s] value in preserving the “unity 
of all patriotic Chinese,” which the Com- 
munists have been stressing for the last 
year, is still immense, and it is unlikely 
that his colleagues would let him go, even 

` if he wanted to go, or that they would want 
to see him go.* 


Regionalism and provincialism do not 
appear to play a major role in the poli- 
tics of Communist China as they did in 
the later decades of the Ch’ing dynasty 
and in the Republican period. Differ- 
ences within the leadership appear to 
relate more to tactical issues—the pro- 
portion of investment allocated to capi- 
tal goods and consumer goods, or the 
speed of collectivization, for example— 
than to the long-term strategy of the 
Chinese Communist regime. 


EVALUATION OF THE CCP POWER 
PATTERN AND LEADERSHIP 


Although detailed analysis of the 
structure and manipulation of power 
within the Chinese Communist Party is 


extremely difficult, several salient fea- 


tures emerge from analysis of the data 
presented above and from examination 
of recent developments on the mainiand. 

The first striking aspect is the high 
degree of solidarity in the CCP leader- 
ship. Internally, the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party leadership has demonstrated 
for the past twenty years a far higher 
level of political durability than that of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union or any other major Communist 
party in the world. This stability is 
partly manifested by the high measure 
of continuity in membership between 
the Seventh (1945) and Eighth (1956) 
Central Committees. It is also mani- 
fested by the fact that the party leader- 
ship, after carrying through major pro- 
grams of political, social, and economic 
reorganization during the years since 
1949, has remained both cohesive and 


4 New York Times, August 18, 1957, p. 34. 


confident. (The purge of Kao Kang 
and Jao Shu-shih was, in a sense, the 
exception which proved the rule.) 

A second important feature is the 
high organizational skill developed by 
the party. These organizational tech- 
niques enable the party to mobilize all 
sectors of the Chinese population to 
work actively on the programs of na- 
tional construction planned by the party. 
At the grass-roots level, the leadership 
organizes and indoctrinates the masses 
both through the party apparatus and 
the Young Communist League and also 
through mass organizations such as the 
trade unions, the Women’s Federation, 
and myriad others. Through these 
bodies, the party is able to absorb the 
most active and able elements into its 
own structure. With the assistance of 
modern mass media such as the broad- 
casting network, the party is able to 
explain its programs and to implement 
them throughout the mainland within 
a very short period of time. The or- 
ganization process is assisted by a host 
of socio-psychological techniques: pub- 
lic criticism of government officials in 
“rectification” campaigns, study and 
self-criticism sessions, and the stimula- 
tion of nationalist sentiment in political 
and production drives—for example, the 
slogan “catch up with England in fifteen 
years.” For the first time in Chinese 
history, the central political authority 
of the country has penetrated directly 
to the village, the family, and the indi- 
vidual without reliance on intermediate 
local elements—such as the landed 
gentry in the countryside during the 
pre-1949 period, for example. Popular 
sentiment and local problems are re- 
flected through the frequent reports of 
cadres who work closely with the people 
and by periodic visits of national lead- 
ers to inspect basic-level organizations. 

A third feature of the Peking leader- 
ship lies in the flexibility with which it 
has been able to co-ordinate political, 
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economic, and social programs. In the 
agricultural sector, for example, the 
party initiated the Chinese peasant into 
organized farming through a four-stage 
process: first, mutual-aid teams, then 
agricultural producer co-operatives, then 
collectives, and finally “people’s com- 
munes.” At the same time, the col- 
lectivization of Chinese agriculture has 
been closely co-ordinated with agro- 
technical improvements, rural market- 
ing development, mass education, and 
- political indoctrination. Thus the Com- 
munists have been able to accelerate 
the process of socialization in the coun- 
tryside during the relatively brief period 
of nine years without serious disruption 
of the essential process of agricultural 
production. Another illustration of Pe- 
king’s approach to national develop- 
ment problems is seen in the extensive 
decentralization of industrial and com- 
mercial activity in recent months. These 
moves have apparently been a major 
contributing factor to the increased pro- 
duction by local industries during 1958. 
With comprehensive planning under a 
highly centralized regime, and with na- 
tionwide ‘activities being undertaken at 
a very rapid tempo, problems and short- 
comings are inevitable. One of the 
major problems confronting the CCP 
today stems from the simple fact of 
greatly accelerated growth in party 
membership during the past decade. To 
meet the pressing demand for trained 
and politically reliable personnel to de- 
ploy in the face of tremendously ex- 
panded problems, the party has had to 
admit millions of newcomers. From a 
membership of about 4.5 million in 
1950, the party has continued to swell: 
to 10.7 million (September 1956) and 
to 12.7 million (September 1957). The 


conflict between quantity and quality of 
party membership remains a persisting 
problem. Recognizing that indecision, 
inefficiency, and erosion of morale are 
constant problems, the leadership is 
making regular efforts to maintain the 
present enormous party bureaucracy 
as an efficient and responsive political 
structure. 


POLITICAL TRENDS 


Study of the prevailing power struc- 
ture and leadership in China indicates 
that the Chinese Communist Party 
leadership under Mao Tse-tung con- 
tinues to enjoy a high degree of co- 
hesion. The growing stature of Mao as 
a major spokesman in the Communist 
camp has further enhanced his prestige 
in the eyes of the Chinese. The top 
leaders of the Politburo and the younger 
individuals—like K’o Ch’ing-shih, T’an 
Cheng, Ch’en Po-ta, and Hu Yao-pang 
—rising in the party hierarchy are all 
close associates of Mao. The unusually 
high continuity ‘of leadership in the 
CCP suggests that the Peking regime 
will probably maintain its present basic 
policies in the foreseeable future. 

Under the determined leadership of 
the CCP, Communist China has em- 
barked upon an ambitious program of 
industrialization and technical-cultural 
revolution. The implications of this 
program are international as well as 
domestic, for the decisions of the Com- 
munist Party at Peking now affect a 
quarter of the world directly and almost 
all the earth’s population indirectly. 
Thus an understanding of the power 
structure in mainland China is of critical 
importance in accurate assessment of 
many current world problems. 


Organization and Response in Communist China 


By H. F. SCHURMANN 


ABSTRACT: Communist China today is marked by two great 
processes: industrialization and organization. Organization is 
total, reaching from the top of society down to its lowest levels. 
Everyone is recruited into some group organized and controlled 
by the regime. At its lowest level, organization consists of 
numerous small groups, usually numbering no more than twenty 
people. These are the “study” and work groups. It is 
through these small groups that the masses are controlled and 
manipulated according to definite organizational principles uni- 
formly applied throughout the society. These principles call 
for the development of strong internal solidarity in the small 
groups as well as disciplined obedience to orders from above 
(manipulability), both of which are to some extent mutually 
exclusive. Hence the Communists consistently and universally 
use certain mechanisms, mainly “study,” to maintain a 
dynamic balance between the two. “Study” is the intensive 
application of group and self-criticism to individual group mem- 
bers. The considerable success of the Communists in eliciting 
“response” in the small groups is due not only to coercion but 
also, possibly, to a tradition in China of participation in small, 
tightly knit associations. 





H. F. Schurmann, Ph.D., Harvard University, is Acting Assistant Professor in the De- 


partments of Sociology and History, University of California, Berkeley. He is the author 
of The Economic Structure of the Yiian Dynasty (1956) and of articles on Chinese kis- 
tory and society in professional journals, 
Afghanistan will appear in a forthcoming volume, The Mongols of Afghanistan. During 
the summer of 1958 he visited Hong Kong to collect material on organizational problems 


of Communist China. 
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The results of his ethnological work in 
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HE LAST decade has seen the emer- 


gence in China of a new totalitarian 
staté. Within the short space of ten 
years, the Communists: have succeeded 
in unifying and organizing the vast ex- 
panses of the Chinese mainland in a 
manner unknown in all previous Chi- 
nese history. 

_In this process of political consolida- 
tion, the Communists have proceeded 
systematically and relentlessly, operating 
according to definite organizational prin- 
ciples. These principles are those which 
underlie the organization of the Com- 
munist party and which have now been 
extended to the entire society. Two of 
the most fundamental principles are 
what may be called: (1) co-ordinated 
leadership, and (2) the operational unit, 
or to use Communist terminology: the 
cadres (kan-pu), and the small group 

. (Asiao-tsu). The cadres may be Com- 
munist or non-Communist; the. small 
groups may be Communist or non-Com- 
munist. Yet, wherever there is organ- 
ization today in China, there are cadres 
and small groups. Every individual in 
China is a member of some organized 
association brought into existence by 
the Communists themselves.t Such 
membership always involves participa- 
tion in some “small group” (henceforth 
to be called SG and used in this specific 
Chinese Communist sense).2 The nu- 
clear group of every organization is the 
SG. Thus the party SG is the lowest 
unit of party organization; there maybe 


1 Marginal persons in the cities are at least 
involved in street group organization, and in 
the rural areas they are usually caught up in 
the “co-operatives” as “nonregular members.” 

2 The information for this article was ob- 
tained largely from the collection of Chinese 
Communist materials in the Hoover Library, 
Stanford University. On membership in the 
SG, see Kung-fei chung-yao tzu-liao hui-pien, 
Vol. 3, p. 186. The material cited, though 
published in Formosa, is a convenient collec- 
tion of Communist source material quoted 
verbatim. 


several SG in a cell (chih-pu) or the 
SG may be identical with the cell itself. 
All SG’s are led by a cadre., Party 
cadres are a special variety of the cadres 
in general. Every leader, whether he is 
in the party or not, is regarded as a 
cadre. The SG’s and the cadres are the 
building blocks of Chinese Communist 
total organization. Without an under- 
standing of these organizational nuclei, 
no understanding of contemporary China 
is possible, 

No organization can become operative 
by coercion alone. To function, an 
organization must be able to elicit ‘“re- 
sponse” from its members, that is to 
say, acceptance or commitment on the 
part of the members to the goals of the 
system as defined by its leaders and a 
willingness to participate in the activi- 
ties necessary for the attainment of these 
goals. Though coercion is undoubtedly 
an important weapon in the Chinese 
Communist organizational arsenal, there 
are other, more important means of 
eliciting response. There is no question 
that ideology—the values and goals of 
Chinese Communism—is one of the chief 
means. But there also may be other 
factors involved, factors deriving from 
what may be called the traditional social 
structure of Chinese society. In this 
paper, I shall deal with some problems 
of nuclear organization in Communist 
China, and suggest some reasons for the 
apparently intensive response to or- 
ganization by large segments of China’s 
population. 


NATURE OF THE SMALL GROUP 


The SG is not simply an abstract 
group used for purposes of registration 
or classification. Nor is it a “natural” 
group which existed before the coming 
of the Communists and was simply 
taken over by them for their own pur- 
poses. SG’s were purposively organized 
by the Communists and universally cen- 
tered around a principal activity, namely 
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“study” (hsiieh-hsi), the activity com- 
monly referred to as “brainwashing.” 3 
Every person is a member of some study 
group (Asiieh-hsi hsiao-tsu) which meets 
regularly to “study.” In some instances 
the members of the SG may also live 
and work together, in which case they 
are known as a “living small-group” 
(sheng-huo hsiao-tsu). These groups 
ideally consist of from seven to thirteen 
people, although an absolute size is not 
fixed. The criterion of size is ability to 


function effectively; but, in general, or-. 


ganizational handbooks advise against 
groups which are either smaller or larger 
“than the limits given. ‘As one source 
says, if the groups are too large there is 
enthusiasm but lack of control; if they 
are too small, there is control but lack 
of enthusiasm. Attendance is com- 
pulsory. SG meetings usually take place 
from once in a week, during ordinary 
times, to long daily sessions, when a 
“movement” is in progress. The SG 
members almost always sit in a circle 
facing each other. The SG leader will 
usually launch the meeting, but during 
its course every one must rise and “ex- 
press his opinions” (fa-yen i-chien). 
Discussion (#’a0-lun) ranges from broad 
political subjects to extremely personal 
matters affecting individual members. 
If some meetings are trite and routine, 
others are marked by intensive “strug- 
` gle” (tou-cheng) in which some mem- 
bers may be severely attacked. SG’s 
exist in the party, in factories, in schools, 
in village co-operatives, in the army— 
in short, within every formal organiza- 
tion in the country. Where people are 
not covered within formal organizations, 
neighborhood SG’s, under the control of 
the street committees (chii-min wei- 


3 Ibid. On “brainwashing,” see Robert J. 
Lifton, “Thought Reform of Chinese Intellec- 
tuals” The Journal of Asian Studiés, Vol. 16 
(1956), pp. 75-88. 

4 Kung-fei chung-yao tzu-liao hui-pien hsi- 

pien, II, p. 27 ff. 


ytian-hui), are organized to make cer- 
tain that the entire population is reached. 
The main purposes of the SG arè to 
function as a collective work or activities 
group, to induce collectivist attitudes in 
its members. The political aspects of 
the mechanism are basic, for the SG 
operates as an instrument for control 
and supervision and acts as a channel 
for communication from leadership to 
masses and from masses to leadership. 
The specific nature of activities within 
an SG will vary according to the or- 
ganization, but the general character- 
istics of all SG’s are similar. The fol- 
lowing account by a refugee author of 
SG life in a university gives an indica- 
tion of the activities within an SG. In 
the university, SG’s were formed ac- 
cording to school classes. Collective 
living and collective study were carried 
out within the framework of the SG. 
The SG leaders were in charge of class 
attendance; in military fashion, they 
called out names and marched the stu- 
dents to class. After class, the SG col- 
lectively went to the library for study 
and research; sometimes collective dis- 
cussion followed class lectures. Collec- 
tive pre-exam study was the rule. After 
exams, democratic criticism of exam 
results was carried out in which the SG 
performance rather than individual per- 
formance was the major criterion of 
judgment. Members of the SG also 
lived together, for which reason these 
SG’s were also known as “living groups.” 
In the morning, they had to wash col- 
lectively, to eat breakfast collectively. 
And, as this was in the early period 
after Communist victory, they had to 
dance the yaug-ko collectively after a 
collective supper. Then there was col- 
lective viewing of films, collective sing- 
ing. All this, needless to say, was 
compulsory. If anyone refused to par- 
ticipate, he was regarded as deviant, 
criticized as an individualist, and sub- 
ject to severe “thought reform.” > Col- 
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lectivism (chi-t’t chu-i), as the author 
woefully remarks, truly means destruc- 
tion of the individual.® Collective liv- 
ing may have been particularly intense 
in the university SG’s, but similar ac- 
tivities go on in all SG’s. The Yangtze 
Daily (September 11, 1951) reported 
that in some factories in Tientsin there 
were more than twenty-seven SG meet- 
ings within a single week. On road 
building projects and in labor camps, 
workers are also organized into small 
“living groups” and subjected to the 
same form of collective activity.6 While 
it is impossible to get a complete picture 
of the actual workings of SG’s in the 
different organizations, one fact is clear: 
one of the main purposes of the Small 
Group is to induce a high degree of 
collective living and collective attitudes 
in its members. 


THE CADRE 


Every SG has a leader, the SG leader 
(Asiao-tsu-chang). The SG leader is a 
cadre, although in some cases of a very 
low level. Nevertheless, as the desig- 
nated leader of the SG, he is in direct 
contact: with the higher levels of the 
organization, whether party, union, col- 
lective, army, or other. Through the 
cadre, orders are transmitted to all 
levels of the organization, ultimately 
reaching the lowest level or SG. The 
SG leader is responsible for the eliciting 
of response from the group to orders 
from above. 

It is also the responsibility of the SG 
leader to maintain the solidarity of the 
group. SG members are urged to form 
close ties with each other, to develop 
strong feelings of comradeship. They 
are urged to “get the feeling that the 


5 Sun Hsiao-lan, Chung-kung nu-i hsiieh- 
sheng (Slave Student of the Chinese Commu- 
nists] (Hong Kong, 1951), pp. 12-15. 

6 Cheng Chu-yiian, Chung-kung ti nu-kung 
chik-tu [Slave Labor System of the Chinese 
Communists] (Hong Kong, 1952), p. 89. 


SG has the warmth of one big family.” 7 
They should “all be good sisters and 
brothers, good classmates, good com- 
rades.”® The leader too must remain 
closely identified with the SG, so that 
“on the surface one cannot see the dif- 
ference between leaders and led, and 
only when he must function as leader 
does he then act as one.” ° As a leader, 
he must be aware of the personal prob- 
lems of the members of the SG. If 
quarrels arise between members, he must 
act as arbiter.*° All handbooks for 
cadres warn against excessive authori- 
tarianism and indicate that the SG 
leaders must relate to the members 
as equals. All organizational literature 
of the Chinese Communists stresses the 
importance of maintaining true solidar- 
ity, true group spirit among the mem- 
bers of the SG. The members are urged 
to form strong informal ties of solidarity 
with each other, aside from their work 
or study relationships. 


MANIPULABILITY AND SOLIDARITY 


Although Communist sources strongly 
emphasize the importance of solidarity 
in the SG, a more serious problem is 
what might be termed the manipula- 
bility of the SG. The basic purpose of 
the SG is not the fulfillment of the needs 
of the members of the group, but rather 
the regulation of their functions in terms 
of the goals set by the regime. To this 
end, the SG must remain responsive to 
commands from above and must be 
manipulable by its cadre leaders. Given 
natural human tendencies, the uncon- 
trolled SG would either disperse or turn 
into a true primary group, bound to- 
gether by close ties of solidarity but no 
longer amenable to outside direction or 
control. 


? Kung-fei chung-yao izu-liao hui-pien, IIL, 
p. 186. 

8 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. 
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The problem of manipulability, 
whether in party, union, army, collec- 
tive, school, or other organization, is 
expressed in the party literature as 
“maintaining discipline.” For the most 
part, party literature shows more con- 
cern with the problem of discipline than 
with the problem of group solidarity. 
The recent (1957) statements of Mao 
Tse-tung on “internal contradictions 
among the people” reflect a growing 
awareness of the alienation of cadres 
from those whom they lead and a de- 
cline in small group solidarity at the 
lower levels of society. However, in 
both the earlier and present-day litera- 
ture, discipline seems to be the main 

problem. During guerrilla days, cen- 
` trifugal and particularistic tendencies 
were repeatedly denounced. The cam- 
paign against “mountainism” (skan-? ou 


chu-i), for example, was aimed at the- 
serious problem posed by decreasing co- . 


ordination among the Communist party 
guerrilla armies, each on its own moun- 
tain top. Related denunciations of 
“nativism” and “cliquism” can be found 
in all party literature since the Shensi 
border days, if not earlier.1? Ir other 
words, the “natural” tendency toward 
small group formation, toward ingroup- 


edness, with the implication of decreas- . 


ing manipulability from the center, re- 
mained one of the main organizational 
problems of the party. 

One means utilized within some SG’s 
to maintain discipline is internal struc- 
turing, or formal organization within the 
SG itself. The more the SG is struc- 
tured along formal lines, the more the 
formation of primary ties—hence in- 
group ties—is inhibited. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in some of the labor union SG’s 
(which seem to be larger than those of 


11 Liu Shao-ch’i, Lun Tang [On the Party] 
(Peking, 1950), p. 112 ff. 

12 Cf. Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, 
Vol. 2 (London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1954), 
p. 74. 


the party), people were appointed to 
take charge of specific tasks (kan-shih) 
such as production, study, writing of 
reports, culture and recreation, recruit- 
ment and organization, welfare, mutual 
aid, problems relating to women and 
youth.1* The functions of labor unions — 
in Communist China are similar to those 
in Russia, that is, the maintenance of 
labor discipline and the assurance of 
labor’s response to the industrial tasks 
of the nation.* Similar structuring can 
be found in the SG’s of the party, of 
street committees, of the youth league, 
and so forth. 


Avoiding stagnation 


If internal structuring or formal or- 
ganization within the SG’s of the unions 
and other organizations be a means of 
holding the group together, there is also 
the danger of stagnation. The Chinese 
Communists are well aware of this dan- 
ger, and their organizational literature 
constantly stresses ways of keeping the 
organization ‘alive and responsive. A 
People’s Daily editorial (August 19, 
1953) warned against stagnation by - 
calling for constant internal reorganiza- 
tion, minimal interference in the free 
time of workers, and the encouragement 
of SG activities so that “the opinions of 
the masses can be ‘concentrated,’ the 
power of the masses be manifested, and 
the union [not] become separated from 
the masses.” Concern with what I have 
called the problems of solidarity and 
manipulability in the organizational 
structure is also expressed in a speech 
made by the Chinese Communist Party 
leader Teng Fa in 1944, at a time when 
the Communists did not yet face major 
problems of industrial organization. He 
outlined six ways to combat stagnation 


"13 Ta-chia pan kung-hui, p. 3. 

14 Cf. Labor Problems in Communist China 
(To February 1953) (= HRRI Project, Re- 
search Memorandum No. 42) (Lackland Air 
Force Base, Texas, 1955), p. 82. 
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in the factories: constant internal re- 
organization; teaching workers “to re- 
gard the factory as their home”; aiding 
management in maintaining labor dis- 
cipline; having party, union, and man- 
agement pay attention to worker griev- 
ances; strict “study” to reform “bad 
tendencies”; and participation of cell 
secretaries in factory committee meet- 
ings, management operations, and pro- 
duction. Liu Shao-ch’i, as quoted in 
a handbook for Communist party mem- 
bers, lists four ways of maintaining dis- 
cipline in a cell: regular meetings; a 
report system where members report to 
the group on their work and the SG 
leader reports to the group; referring all 
major questions to higher party au- 
thorities; and strict criticism and self- 
criticism.*® Needless to say the same 
system is employed in the SG’s of unions 
and other organizations. i 

Another writer, Lung Chien, ‘first 
emphasizes the importance. of solidarity 
in the SG, but then turns around and 
warns against weakening discipline:* 


[Too much talk is bad for solidarity], 
but another matter is when everyone lives 
together harmoniously, with no trouble. 
This sort of condition appears as the result 
of feudal type solidarity. All that is neces- 
sary is that you be loyal to somebody, that 
you can help him along. Why should one 
get mad at one another? Just get along 
with each other! In public you should not 
attack me, and I shall not attack you. In 
this way, we set up a wall over which we 
do not attack each other, and try to re- 
main at peace. But in reality we talk be- 
hind his back, and at will spread around 
wild talk. In this type of familial at- 
mosphere there is no way of criticizing per- 


15 Kung-ch’ang kuan-li yü  ch’iin-chung 
hung-tso [Factory Management and Mass Ac- 
tion], p. 17. 

16 Kung-ch’an-tang-yiian k’o-pen [A Text- 
book for Communists], p. 60. 

17 Fa-yang tang-nei min-chu ho chio-ch’iang 
pi-ping yü tzu-wo pi-p’ing [To Spread In- 
ternal Party Democracy and Strengthen Criti- 
cism and Self-Criticism], p. 18. 


formance. There is also no way for the 
leader to carry self-criticism. . . . Unless 
there is Bolshevik criticism and self-criti- 
cism, party discipline cannot really be firm! 


In the Communist press, especially in 
the columns devoted to “party life,” 
there is constant discussion on ways of 
maintaining SG activity. Cadres are 
criticized for bureaucratic tendencies, 
for alienating themselves from “the 
masses” —that is the.ordinary members 
of the SG. SG’s are criticized for not 
rotating leadership often enough, thus 
allowing “contradictions between the 
leaders and the led” to arise. There are 
criticisms of too many meetings which 
exhaust the members of the SG, and 
there are criticisms of too few meetings 
which produce indifference. There are 
criticisms of cadres who do not “pene- 
trate into the masses,” as well as criti- 
cisms of cadres who might be said to 


‘penetrate too deeply, as in the case of 


the recent denunciations of certain labor 
union leaders who allegedly fostered 
“revisionism” and trade union tend- 
encies in their unions.’ The mainte- 
nance of dynamic, responsive, and col- 
lective SG activity is one of the major 
organizational problems of the Com- 
munists in China, a problem which is 
constantly discussed in their mass pub- 
lications. 


ORGANIZATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The Communists have created a vast 
structure of organization in China. It 
is clear that they are confronted with 
all the problems that large scale or- 
ganization brings with it. Insights into 
the nature of some of these problems 
may be gained by looking at the work- 


18 A few random references on this type of 
discussion: Canton Daily, September 18, 1956; 
Tsingtao Daily, February 6, 1957, Amoy 
Daily, March 28, 1958. The People’s Daily 
of August 12, 1958 denounces such labor 
leaders who “pretend to be concerned with 
the workers’ welfare.” 
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ings of the organizational nuclei, the 
SG’s. Every member of an organization 
is at the same time recruited into a 
study group whose members are ‘sup- 
posed to develop close work and friend- 
ship relationships among themselves. 
One might go so far as to say that a 
certain degree of informal and primary 
solidarity among members is a requisite 
of the SG system. However, “excessive 
solidarity”—the tendency toward in- 
group formation—makes the group less 
responsive to orders from above and less 


oriented toward the general goals of the 


system. Communist writers, from Mao 
Tse-tung down, have repeatedly warned 
that the SG must not degenerate into a 
“feudal” club—that is, a traditional 
type friendship group. Neveriheless, 
the same writers also warn against ex- 
cessive formalization of the SG, the lack 
of true ties of solidarity, the develop- 
ment of authoritarian tendencies on the 
part of the cadres. Though both soli- 
darity and manipulability are functional 
requisites of the SG, “excessive” de- 
velopment of one has a deleterious effect 
on the other. The Communists have 
discovered from experience that the SG 
without some mechanism cannot re- 
main both solidary and manipulable at 
the same time. 


CRITICISM AND SELF-CRITICISM 


The most important mechanism de- 
_ veloped by the Communists for main- 
taining the functions of the SG is “criti- 
cism and self-criticism.” Though an 
old Leninist mechanism of control, 
“criticism and self-criticism” has be- 
come the universal mechanism for main- 
taining small group control in Commu- 
nist China. “Criticism and self-criticism” 
is applied far more often. and more 
thoroughly in Communist China than in 
the USSR. “Criticism and self-criti- 
cism” is the means through which 
“study” is implemented. The popu- 
larity of the term “brain washing”’— 


never used by the Chinese Communists 
themselves—has given the impression 
that “indoctrination” is the main func- 
tion of “study.” While inculcation of 
specific doctrinal ideas is important in 
“study,” its main purpose is the de- 
velopment of proper group attitudes. 
The mechanism for doing this is the 
application of “criticism and self-criti- 
cism,” a painful psychological process 
which alternately evokes feelings of 
anxiety and security in the individual.’* 

These techniques are applied at all 
meetings, though not always with the 
same vehemence. Essentially, the tech- 
nique consists in the usually temporary 
alienation of a single member from the 
group through the application of collec- 
tive criticism. One member is singled 
out for criticism, either because of 
faulty ideological understanding, poor 
work performance, or some other devi- 
ance. He is not only subjected to a 
barrage of criticism from the members, 
but also joins in and begins to criticize 
himself. The avowed purpose of the 
procedure is to “correct” (ai-tsao) 
the individual. Under normal circum- 
stances, the individual is “reintegrated” 
into the group after the “temporary 
alienation.” The experience of tem- 
porary alienation by the one criticized 
and collective criticism by the group 
members is, in theory, supposed to have 
the general effect of maintaining the 
group’s cohesion and effectiveness. Great 
fear exists on the part of those poten- 
tially criticizable that they may become 
victims of a more permanent alienation. 
Fear of such a permanent alienation 
serves to strengthen the bonds within 
the group. While the effectiveness of 
this technique cannot be judged ac- 
curately, the continuing and intensive 
practice of “study” in Communist China 
indicates that the Communists regard 

19 Cf. Robert J. Lifton, “ ‘Thought Reform’ 


of Western Civilians in Communist Chinese 
Prisons,” Psychiatry, Vol. 19 (1956), 173-95, 
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“study” as an important mechanism in 
organization. Impressionistic reports of 
observers would seem to indicate further 
that these tactics have had far greater 
success and elicited far greater response 
in China than in the USSR.” 

The technique of alienation or isola- 
tion is also widely used in the labor 
camps. One refugee, P’ei Yu-ming, re- 
ports that in the Shensi camps the 
prisoners were divided into three groups: 
progressives, backward, and isolates. 
They were physically separated from 
each other and formed separate groups. 
The progressives were those who showed 
positive evidence of successful indoc- 
trination. The backward were the 
over-all mass of unregenerates who still 
had to undergo indoctrination and be- 
come amenable to the new system. The 
isolates, however, were those who had 
regressed seriously from a former pro- 
gressive position. They were subject to 
a form of punishment known as isola- 
tion. A board with the word “isolate” 
(ku-li) was hung around their necks. 
They were forced to eat in separate 
places, given poor food. No one was 
allowed to speak to them, and they were 
forbidden to speak to others. Isolates 
were not hopeless cases, but could only 
regenerate themselves through special 
effort.? 


STUDY, INCENTIVE, AND Prece-Worxk 
TECHNIQUES 


Though the avowed purpose of 
“study” is indoctrination, its main func- 
tion relates to the implementation of 
organization. The dynamic tensions 
released during “study” sessions, on the 
one hand, prevent the members of the 
group from sinking into lethargy and a 


` 20 Robert Guillain, 600 Million Chinese 
(New York: Criterion Books, 1957), p. 133. 

2 Wo lai tzu tung-pei nu-kung-ying [I 
Came from a Manchurian Slave Labor Camp] 
(Hong Kong, 1954), p. 66 ff, 


quietistic sort of solidarity, and on the 
other serve to implement informal ties 
among members. “Study” sessions also 
avoid excessive formalization of the 
group. The tensions and conflicts which 
these sessions produce, far from endan- 
gering the workings of the system, are 
the very mechanisms by which it re- 
mains dynamic. If new work tech- 
niques are to be introduced, a “study” 
session is held. If social innovation is 
to be practiced, a “study” session is 
held. SG meetings take place in the 
evenings, after work hours, and though 
discussions almost always involve talk 
about everyday problems, a general at- 
mosphere of doctrinal approach is main- 
tained. Such and such is a Leninist 
way of thinking; such and such is not. 
Similarities to certain types of religious 
sect meetings are apparent. 

The Chinese Communists also make 
use of other mechanisms for implement- 
ing organization and eliciting response. 
The use of incentive and piece-work 
systems to obtain greater work response 
is widespread. Encouragement of mo- 
bility through new recruitment or re- 
placement of cadres is also an important 
social mechanism. Neither of these 
techniques, however, is primarily group 
oriented. In fact, they encourage al- 
ienation from the group and, in the long 
run, it might be inferred, could have 
disruptive effects on group solidarity. 
But it is the SG svstem with all of 
its ramifications which forms the basic 
building blocks of the Chinese Com- 
munist totalitarian system. Through 
the dynamic interplay of the conflicting 
tendencies toward solidarity and ma- ' 
nipulability, controlled and guided by 
the mechanism of “study,” the Chinese 
Communists have developed an organ- 
izational tool of tremendous power. 

The organizational principles of the 
Chinese Communists—the cadres, small 
groups, study techniques, and so forth 
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—are basically those of Communist 
parties in all countries.?? One may infer 
from the considerable organizational 
success of the Chinese Communists that 
these principles, though borrowed from 
a non-Chinese ideology, have served 
them well within Chinese society. Not 
only Communism’s ideology but also 
its organization had an “appeal” which 
made large scale recruitment possible. 
The earliest period of Communism in 
China (early 1920’s) is marked by the 
existence of study groups and cells.” 
The earliest nuclei of Communist or- 
ganization were found, not among work- 
ers or the peasantry, but among the 
dissatisfied intellectuals. For these de- 
viants—the “advanced” element of the 
population—the Marxist small group 
offered opportunities for human solidar- 
ity rarely found elsewhere. The unique- 
ness of the Marxist group lay precisely 
in the fact that social deviance—rejec- 
tion of traditional values and a readi- 
ness to fight against traditional society 
—was a requisite for membership in the 
group. The group offered comradeship, 
the chance to establish primary rela- 
tionships with other human beings who 
were in similar opposition to society. 
These were the forces which appealed to 
recruits and which made for solidarity 
in the conspiratorial group. 


TRADITIONAL CHINESE CULTURE AND 
RESPONSE TO COMMUNISM 


If response to the SG in Communist 


China may be partly explained by the . 


. “appeal” inherent in Chinese Commu- 
nist organizational tactics, certain indige- 
nous factors in Chinese culture have also 
been instrumental in eliciting response 
to Communism. The culture and social 

22 Cf., Philip Selznick, The Organizational 
Weapon (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1952), p. 17 ff. 

23 Benjamin Schwartz, Chinese Communism 
and the Rise of Mao (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1951), pp. 33 ff. . 


structure of traditional China had deep 
roots; during the millennium proceding 
the present century, both remained 
essentially unchanged. Despite great 
changes in Chinese society during the 
last half century, the old patterns of 
action have not entirely disappeared. 
Some traditional institutions remain, 
and many old habits of action continue 
to affect behavior. Though the Com- 
munists wage a ceaseless struggle against 
“the old”—as for example in their un- 
relenting attack on the family system— 
on “superstition,” on regionalism, they 
have not failed to make use of certain - 
basic behavior patterns well known to 
them as Chinese for implementing their 
plans. In some instances, the-Commu- 
nists have used traditional type groups 
for their own purposes. For example, 
in the villages, the Communists took 
over traditional amusement and story- 
telling groups and transformed them 
into vehicles for Communist indoctrina- 
tion.24 However, more significant is the 
fact that the Chinese Communists have 
also taken advantage of certain tradi- 
tional behavior patterns, most impor- 
tant of which are the strong associative 
tendencies of the Chinese. 

Studies of traditional Chinese social 
structure have emphasized: the strong 
family and group orientation of the 
Chinese.” The internal solidarity of 
the Chinese family is well known. But 
group solidarity also manifested itself 
outside the family. China has for cen- 
turies been a society of clubs, guilds, 
and associations of various sorts. Gen- 
erally speaking, these associations tended 
to take the shape of semiformal, semi- 
informal organizations: small, relatively 
compact, marked by a high degree of 

24 Kung-ckü nung-min chiao-yii [Peasant 
Education in Communist Areas] (Hong Kong, 
1952), p. 87. í 

25 Cf, for example, Marion Levy, The 
Family Revolution in Modern China (Cam- 


bridge: Harvard University Press, 1949), p. 
164 ff, 
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interaction among members. This pen- 
chant for association may be observed 
in any overseas Chinese community to- 
day. Aside from the web of informal 
and primary relationships among mem- 
bers, these associations were charac- 
terized by fraternal and equalitarian 
solidarity. Though age-generation dif- 
ferences ranked “older” and “younger,” 
a Clearly defined leadership at the top 
was not particularly common. The 
elders “consulted” and made decisions 
through “consensus.” Even in the fam- 
ily, “consensus” played its part in the 
making of decisions. In a household 
where the official head of the family 
was an older brother, important deci- 
sions affecting the family as a whole 
could only be made after consultation 
with the other members of the family.?* 
The making of decisions in the villages 
was carried out through consensus, and 
not through command. In associations 
too, no individual necessarily played an 
indispensable role. Leadership posi- 
. tions were rotated, and new recruits for 
top positions were always found.?’ Wit- 


ness the secret societies, which endured’ 


for hundreds of years without a clearly 
defined leadership and based themselves 
almost entirely on enduring fraternal 
solidarity.’ To state these observations 
somewhat more abstractly, in traditional 
Chinese society there were strong tend- 
encies to respond to equalitarian group 
situations characterized by informal and 
primary type relationships. 

Superficially, the Communist SG pre- 
sents certain similarities to traditional 
Chinese associations. The SG is small, 
in theory highly solidary, and in theory 
highly equalitarian. Chinese Commu- 
nist mass propaganda has consistently 


28 Cf. Niida Noboru, Chadgoku no néson 
kazoku [Peasant Family in China] (Tokyo, 
1952), p. 220 ff. 

27 Niida Noboru, Chigoku no shakai to 
girudo [Chinese Society and Guilds] (Tokyo, 
1951), p. 115." 


stressed themes of comradeliness and 
equality in the small groups. The same 
two themes are stressed today. ` Even 
if the SG’s have an “appeal” which flows 
directly from their internal structure, 
the very fact that they bear certain 
strong resemblances to traditional Chi- 
nese group types is-an important factor 
in eliciting response among the masses. 
That the SG is something quite different 
from a traditional club is probably 
clear to most Chinese by now. Yet, as 
indicated above, other nontraditional 
methods of control are now used to hold 
the SG together and keep it functioning. 


Morar Force or IpEoLocy 


The Communists confront the prob- 
lem of group control and manipulation 
in a situation where group values are 
weakly, if at all, socialized. The group 
is new, its work new, and the goals pro- 
claimed are expressed in strange lan- 
guage and require some novel action. It 
is through the SG that such control is 
exercised. An atmosphere of abstract- 
ness, of moral importance permeates 
the meeting. A work problem may be 
discussed, but it is often given the same 
abstract treatment as a problem of 
Marxist theory. Though utopian im- 
ages are raised as in meetings of chiliastic 
sects, more important is the sense of 
participation in the bringing about of 
the new. society. In China, participa- 
tion of the masses in the “building of 
the New China” has always been stressed 
by Communist agitprop. Because a 
sense of active participation in.a “great 
task” is stressed, exclusion or alienation 
from the group is-one of the worst pun- 
ishments which can befall a member. 

Here ideology has a crucial function. 
Without the moral force of the ideology, 
neither “study” nor “criticism” would 
be effective. Only if the individual be- 
comes deeply aware of his innermost 
signs of revolt against authority and 
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purges himself through a violent emo- . 


tional outburst has “study” become ef- 
fective. Only if, in his temporary re- 


Puritan settlements of New England or 
the Zionist agricultural settlements in 
Palestine. But in these two cases, the 


volt, he feels his alienation from the . organizations were self-contained and 


group, does his rapid reintegration be- 
come meaningful. The Chinese situa- 
‘tion reveals again the tremendous im- 


portance of ideologies with a strong’ 


moral force for organizing new type 
groups. Leaving aside the Communist 
examples, one need only mention the 


existed for the satisfaction of their mem- 
bers. The Chinese Communists, on the 


.other hand, must construct and main- 


tain a durable hierarchy of organization. 
Thus they require manipulability as 
well as solidarity, and mechanisms for 


maintaining both. 


Agriculture and Population i in Relation to 
Economic Planning 


By I. E. SPENCER 


Asstract: The initial agrarian reform program of distribut- 
ing land to the landless won over the poorer rural masses that 
form the main Chinese population. By staged evolution of 
co-operative organization, land has now become state property, 
making almost all Chinese landless in the strict sense. The 
consolidation ‘of farm land into co-operatively managed units 
permits policy control, taxation, agricultural public works pro- 
grams, agricultural management, and crop collection to be more 
effectively handled than was formerly the case. Long-range 
major improvement programs actually are expanding the farm 
landscape, developing irrigation, reducing floods, and improving 
yields. An integral feature of economic planning is a new 
major birth control program which is just beginning to take 
effect. The population total now stands close to 640,000,000, 
with an annual increase of about 11,000,000 and death rates 
comparable to those in advanced countries. The essentially in- 
tensive agriculture is being further intensified. Some headway 
is being made and the Chinese population is a little better off in 
basic, essential needs than it formerly was. Mechanization and 
other features typical of agricultural improvement elsewhere 
are being pushed as long-term improvements which are just be- 
ginning to show results. 
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AN Chinese agriculture under Com- 
munist control improve with suf- 
ficient speed to feed a growing popula- ` 
tion adequately and to continue to 
supply exports to pay for some of the 
imported equipment needed to turn 
China into an industrial state before 
ethat population grows too large to feed 
at all? If it can, then the industrial 
` machine may help mechanize and fur- 
ther improve Chinese agriculture. If it 
cannot, mainland China faces further 
turmoil when the population reaches a 
critical hungry state. 

Much of the literature dealing with 
Chinese agriculture and population in 
the last half century has stressed the in- 
tensive nature and the high productivity 
of agriculture and the proficiency of the 
Chinese farmer. Similarly it has stressed 
the omnipresence of people in the land- 
scape, the high densities in the agricul- 
tural lowlands, the number and size of 
villages, and the relative smallness of 
the urban population. There has been 
uncertainty about the true productivity 
of agriculture, and no one has been able 
to say how many Chinese there really 
were. In recent years two general re- 
actions have matured: that Chinese agri- 
culture has been less productive than 
was earlier thought to be the case, and 
that the Chinese population was greater 
than the figure commonly listed. 

Chinese agriculture. has been tradi- 
tionally maintained in a framework of 
private land ownership and tenancy pat- 
terns with minimal regional transfer of 
products, but with a number of Chinese 
monopoly crops which have entered 
foreign trade for nearly three hundred 

_ years. The primary use of human 
energy has been basic, animals have 
been subordinated to crops, tools and 
techniques have remained simple, and 
the intensity of cultivation has grown. 
The farm population has long com- 
prised about 80 per cent of the total, 
and despite their having engaged in 
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many auxiliary occupations, the rural 
level of living has been declining for 
over a century. 


How Many CHINESE ARE THERE? 


Chinese have lived in every kind of 
local environment in large numbers. 
For many centuries China has been one 
of the more populous parts of the world. 
Historically, Chinese governments have 
made population counts in some detail 
for different purposes, but no true 
census was ever taken until 1953. Since 
the Jast Manchu imperial count of 1911 
returned a figure of 374,000,000, many 
estimates have been made, ranging be- 
tween 425,000,000 and 600,000,000, 
with most authorities choosing a figure 
close to 500,000,000. The Communist 
census of 1953 startled everyone in- 
terested in China, including the Com- 
munists themselves—it showed a total 
of 582,000,000. More startling items 
were the annual increase of almost 12,- 
000,000 persons per year and the death 
rate of only 17 per thousand. The ac- 
curacy of the census was hotly debated 
abroad, but the Chinese use the data 
themselves, and its accuracy now is ac- 
cepted as greater than that of previous 
tabulations and estimates. Some 505,- 
000,000 of the 1953 total were rural 
residents, the percentage being just over 
86 per cent. Recently the total of 
urban dwellers has been growing rapidly. 
It exceeds the opportunities for urban 
employment, and the government has 
repeatedly pushed urban residents back 


-into the rural countrysides. 


Table 1 shows possible populations 
from 1931 to 1958. It has two base 
points: a 1931 population that “seems 
about right” and the 1953 census total. 
Annual rates of natural increase have 
been picked with regard to many fac- 
tors, only the most important of which 
are noted in the table. Chinese popu- 
lation growth responds to many factors, 
the constant, imperative drive for large 
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TABLE 1—Possrnre TOTAL CHINESE POPULATION AND ANNUAL INCREASES 














MD YEAR Toranon ord peut inoasise Factors AFFECTING INCREASE 
S IN s A . 
1958 643,237 ? ? ? 
1957 631,864 18.0 11,373 Birth control program growing 
1956 619,475 _ 20.0 12,389 Birth control program began 
1955 606,734 21.0 12,741 . : 
1954 594,255 21.0 12,479 
1953 582,555 20.0 11,652 (Census = 582,603,000) 
1952 571,132 20.0 11,423 Improving public health 
1951 561,309 17.5 9,823 Improving public health 
1950 553,267 14.5 8,022 Public health program renewed 
1949 548,080 9.5 5,207 
1948 543,730 8.0 4,350 Breakdown of public health program 
1947 539,148 8.5 4,582 Public health program deterioration 
1946 534,339 9.0 . 4,809 
1945 529,573 9.0 4,766 
1944, ,525,370 8.0 4,203 
1943 521,718 7.0 3,652 
1942 518,349 6.5 3,369 
1941 515,002 6.5 3,347 
1940 . 512,925 6.0 3,077 
1939 509,866 6.0 3,059 Epidemics began decline 
1938 507,330 5.0 2,536 War refugee epidemics serious 
1937 504,818 5.0 2,522 War refugee epidemics began 
1936 500,316 9.0 4,502 ‘ 
1935 495,854 9.0 4,462 
1934 491,820 8.0 4,034 
1933 488,887 6.0 2,933 
1932 486,940 4.0 1,947 Post-flood poor health conditions 
1931 485,000 4.0 1,940 





families being somewhat fictional. This 
table is presented only as a possibility 
since there is some need for basic data 
from which to make even simple com- 
parisons. 


Basic AGRARIAN POLICY 


The abolition of landlordism and the 
distribution of land to the tenants pro~ 
vided a majority pressure group which 
could be relied upon for steady support 
for further steps which would profit 
them more than other groups. “Poor 
peasants and hired laborers have always 
been the motive force of revolt in China. 
Today, they provide the main drive in 
the agrarian movement transforming the 
whole country.”* Second, third, and 


1Chen Han-seng, “Land Reform Uproots 
Feudalism,” originally published in China Re- 


Major flood = poor public health 





fourth stage phases of the agrarian revo- 
lution all have moved toward further 
collectivization; toward land controlled 
more and more completely by the state; 
toward larger and larger group organiza- 
tion of primary production in which 
the individual progressively loses land, 
equipment, wealth, and freedom to act 
alternatively. Chinese Communist pol- 
icy has remained Chinese, utilizing every 
possible historical analogy to keep the 
early stages of the revolution within a 
context familiar to the masses. De- 
parture from classical] Marxist theory, 
and from its Russian practice, has been 
frequent when an expedient was neces- 
sary to win the support of the poorer 





constructs (May-June, 1952), reprinted and 


1957), pp. 76-84, item from p. 78, 
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Chinese rural masses. Through the skil- 
ful manipulation of the lowest economic 
groups—first against the highest and 


then against the middle—the poorer . 


segment of the population has been led 
to demand more and more changes in 
their favor, creating the illusion that the 
whole restructuring of agrarian economy 
has been by popular demand. 
- In the early and middle stages, the 
Communists relied upon the “middle 
peasants” to provide farming skills, local 
leadership, group management, and 
farm production until the lower levels 
‘could be trained in the new patterns. 
The old and strong tradition of local 
agrarian co-operation within the village 
community has been fully utilized in 
developing the whole co-operative struc- 
ture of agriculture. The rural popula- 
tion has been kept busy at the familiar 
but useful chores of raising dike levels, 
planting trees on deforested hills, dig- 
ging irrigation canals, and developing 
erosion-preventive works. The govern- 
ment has partly. broken with the Chi- 
nese tradition of forced labor on public 
works by paying for all such labor when 
the laborers are members of co-opera- 
tives. However, it continues the old 
tradition of forced labor by putting 
dissenting elements through “reform 
through labor” brainwashing reorienta- 
tion. An old device of remitting taxes 
to areas hit by flood or drought has 
been successfully revived. Efficient use 
has been made of the technique of 
dangling a carrot over the donkey’s 
nose. Chinese implementation of this 
policy has used all the tricks employed 
in Russia, and new ones are devised 
regularly. Significantly, the tax burden 
has been shifted from a direct load upon 
the rural population to secondary forms 
of taxation so well arranged that sta- 
tistics can demonstrate steady decline 
in taxation of the agricultural sector. 
Later and recent moves in agrarian 
management have amalgamated the 


smaller co-operatives, infused young and 
thoroughly indoctrinated city people 


into rural co-operative groups, consoli- 


dated organizational gains, and catered 
further to non-Chinese populations in 
the marginal areas of China proper. 
There seems to be no basic policy 
change now in progress. However, 
breathing spells are being provided 
when the pace seems too great. Then 
a new set of moves are arranged to ap- 
pear to spring “spontaneously” out of 
the countryside, or if pulse-feeling indi- 
cates it will be acceptable, the leader- 
ship takes a large step in further con- 
solidation. 


CHANGING THE MECHANICS OF 
AGRICULTURE? 


The distribution in 1950 of about 
120,000,000 acres of land to about 60,- 
000,000 families—some 40 per cent of 
the farm area to some 60 per cent of 
the agrarian population—fractured an 


‘already fragmented agrarian economy. 


This was what the landless had wanted; 
but when they found that it solved none 
of their basic problems, they were amen- 
able to further changes previously 
planned by Communist policy. 


The process towards collective work went 
stage by stage. First there were the mu- 
tual-aid teams for seasonal tasks. Then 
some of these became permanent. ‘Then 
came the preliminary, semi-socialist form 
of agricultural co-op, in which members re- 
ceived interest on their landholdings as well 
as a share of the crop for work done. 
Finally, in the socialist co-op, or collective 
farm, the land and bigger farm implements 
became common property and work done 
was the sole source of income.” 


Parallel with this process in densely 


settled areas, the mechanized farm, the 
state farm, and the tractor station ap- 
peared in increasing numbers in less 

2 Editorial commentary, “Two Revolutions 


for the Farm,” Chine in Transition (Peking, 
1957), p. 75. 
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heavily settled and more suitable areas. 

Some new tools, chemical fertilizers, 
government agricultural loans at rela- 
tively low interest, and other pecuniary 
gains were granted families joining co- 
operatives, or were increasingly granted 
the full co-operatives. The growth of 
the full co-operative wiped out the 
newly secured leading position of the 
“middle peasants” and elevated further 
the relative status of the former lower 
economic groups. With the gains which 
could be received from joining the co- 
operatives, the pragmatic rural popula- 
tion recognized the possible advantages, 
or accepted the inevitability of the proc- 
ess of collectivization, according to their 
status; and, during 1956, the full co- 
operative movement spread much more 
rapidly than the Communist leadership 
had expected. 

Until industrialization can drain off 
its proper share of the growing rural 
population and provide the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, the traditional in- 
tensive agriculture must continue. The 
dangling carrot of higher yields in one 
county is held up for all to emulate. 
The higher quotas, the mass campaigns 
on varied themes, and the pushing. of 
urban population surpluses into the 
countryside all point- toward further 
‘intensification of existing patterns of 
agriculture. In 1957 some 30,000,000 
people with few modern tools worked at 
improving and extending the facilities 
for irrigation. For the second Five- 
Year Plan, 1958—62, 


Maximum effort will be concentrated on 
the increase of per-acre yields—for which 
China’s manpower, climatic and other con- 
ditions are very favorable. The main di- 
rection for the development of Chinese 
agriculture is toward greater intensiveness, 
as in Japan or Western Germany. Exten- 
sive methods, like those used in the Soviet 
Union or the United States, do not in 
general suit China... . The actual nation- 
wide steps being adopted to raise per-acre 


yields fall into three main categories: water 
conservancy, increased use of fertilizer, and 
improvement of farm tools.? 


The term “water conservaricy” as here 
used is’ threefold, involving irrigation, 
flood control, and field drainage. 


Tue POPULATION PoLIcy SHIFTS 


Early Chinese Communist theorizing 
decried all forms of population control 
as unnecessary for China and a device 
of decadent capitalism. It is evident 
that the publication of the 1953 census, 
in November, 1954—with its data on 
totals, annual increases, birth rates, and 
death rates—startled the theoreticians, 
for since that date the policy has been 
completely reversed. The upper ranks 
of the Communist leadership had been 
quietly using birth-control techniques 
for several years. More recently the 
practice has spread increasingly to the 
urban technical, professional, and skilled 
labor classes. Gradually it was realized 
that birth control could be a further 
weapon against the traditional Chinese 
family system, could promote social 
mobility of working groups, and could 
increase the economic produetiviiy of 
the female population. 

Policy implementation began slowly 
and carefully in 1955 with public state- 
ments on the need for family planning 
and related subjects. These increased 
during 1956, and in 1957 the popular 
educational program began. Public 
health posters advocating birth control 


- now fully illustrate techniques, leave 


nothing to the imagination, and prepare 
the public for the future all-out cam- 
paign.t In May 1957, the Ministry of 


3S. Hua, “Agriculture Will Have a New 
Look,” China Reconstructs, Vol. 7 (February 
1958), pp. 2-5, items from page 3. 

4 Editorial comment in Eastern Economist, 
Vol. 30 (January 3, 1958), p. 38, and E. S. 
Kirby, “China’s Population Problem,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review, Vol. 24 (April 24, 
1958), pp. 513-17. 
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Public Health revised its regulations on 
abortion and sterilization as a final step 
to legitimize all forms of birth control. 

The new policy derives part of its 
stimulus from the increasingly effective 
public health program which now is 
lowering death rates. It will be some 
years before the full run of modern 
medical facilities are available to the 
whole population; but epidemic control 
is within reach at the present time, and 
death rates are falling. Both the public 
health factor and the birth control pol- 
icy make prediction of future population 
growth extremely difficult. 

While population control now appears 
to be an integral part of Chinese Com- 
munist economic policy, it is also evi- 
dent that no simple solution to the prob- 
lem of too many people is immediately 
in sight. Attempted regulation of the 
abstraction labeled the “birth rate” 
necessarily requires practical interfer- 
ence with a network of human relations 
and responses, both personal and social. 
While the Communists recognize that 
overpopulation is a major problem, they 
still confront the fact that the pressure. 
of population growth cannot realistically 
be solved by official fiat alone. To date, 
success in this sphere has been modest. 


Ture BALANCE AND THE FUTURE 


Almost all Chinese Communist data 
for the years since 1949 show improve- 
ment in agricultural production because 
during 1949 the Chinese economy was 
almost at a standstill. To demonstrate 
progress, total yields after 1949 are 
compared with those of some pre-Com- 
munist “peak year,” often 1934, 1935, 
or 1936. Total yields in 1956 should 
have been much greater than total yields 
in any of the “peak years” because there 
were more acres in farms and more 
farmers to work them. This simple 
comparison only makes it clear that such 
a capable agricultural people as the Chi- 
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nese can still carry on their careful, in- 
tensive, and productive agriculture under 
the Communists, and it does not support 
the wishful hope that the Chinese agrar- 
ian economy will soon collapse because 
of any changes that have been made 
by the Communists in its organizational 
structure. The assessment of nonsta- 
tistical descriptive reporting is more dif- 
ficult. ; 
No government of China has yet been 
able to control the Gods of Weather. 
Communist planning cannot really claim 
all the credit for two years of good 
agricultural weather and bountiful har- 
vests that.caused yields to exceed quotas 
(1952 and 1955), though it can prop- 
erly claim credit during two years of 
quite poor weather (1954 and 1956) 
during which the resulting floods and 
droughts probably brought less human 
misery than that which accompanied 
such visitations during the last century. 
By 1956 the best pre-Communist per 
acre yields had not been equaled for the 
major crops, though these yields were 
better than those of 1949 and 1950.5 
Constant turnover in labor on farms has 


_ the same output reducing effect as does 


heavy turnover in industry. The fact 
that the lower per acre yields continue 
may indicate, also, that the total aver- 
ages still are reduced by the low re- 
turns derived from current expansion of 
cropping onto lands of marginal quality 
and onto frontier Jands not yet fully de- 
veloped. Hence, it may be expected 
that improvement in per acre yields will 
continue. 

There is little direct evidence on per 
capita output on Chinese agriculture. 


5“Peak year” yields and the 1955 “good 
year” yields were as follows, in pounds per 
acre: Rice 2,971 vs 2,387, wheat 1,022 vs 766, 
soy beans 848 vs 711, peanuts 1,606 vs 1,151, 
tubers 5,211 vs 1,677 (grain equivalent), rape- 
seed 848 vs 370, cotton 205 vs 234. The latter, 
along with sugar cane, both important minor 
crops, are the only ones to show per acre in- 
„creases. 
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From indirect evidence, such as the con- 
tinued Communist complaint over poor 
farming techniques, it is very unlikely 
that the per capita output of strictly 
farm labor has improved so far, despite 
the issue of tools. Current reports em- 
phasize marked increases in total yields, 
and it seems probable that the greater 
total returns are almost entirely derived 
from the added crop acreage and from 
the added volume of rural labor now 
present. Providing rural stability, de- 
creased labor turnover, and the attain- 
ment of a real degree of mechanization, 
the per capita output should rise. This 
development, however, is something for 
a future decade, and truly higher per 
capita incomes must also wait. 

The agricultural landscape is being 
enlarged, both in the long and densely 
settled areas and on the margins, though 
many mistakes still occur. On the dry 
margins of the northwest, there at last 
seems operative an effective program of 
river control which can permanently ex- 
tend the agricultural frontier through 
water conservation and irrigation for a 
good many years before it reaches maxi- 
mum development. Enlargement of the 
cultivated area in some densely. settled 
areas was a one-time expansion which 
cannot be repeated until true mecha- 
nized cultivation can occur. True long- 
term water conservation through inte- 
grated flood control] dam systems can 
expand flood plain farmland and reduce 
the almost annual flood losses on a con- 
siderable acreage. Further elevation of 
flood plain dikes in some areas can keep 
ahead of river-bed sedimentation and 


6 The total cultivated farm land “perhaps” 
was not far from 250,000,000 acres in 1936, 
was reported at 241,900,000 acres in 1949, 
and at 275,390,000 acres in 1955. The total 
crop acreage in 1936 was not far from 325,- 
000,000, whereas in 1955 it was reported at 
377,705,000. ‘The food crop return in 1936 is 
thought to have been in the vicinity of 150,- 
000,000 metric tons, and that of 1956 was re- 
ported at 194,400,000 metric tons. 


rising river levels for some decades. 
Expansion in some areas of marginal 
quality can still go on as an expedient 
to be afforded so long as there is an 
oversupply of farm labor. With proper 
experiment and long-term planning, both 
expansion and improvement of agricul- 
ture can go on in many upland areas, 
These measures of farmland expansion 
all require some degree of government 
assistance which the present government 
is thoroughly prepared to finance and 
supervise. Such expansion is actually 
taking place at present through the addi- 
tion of acreages running close to 2,000,- 
000 acres per year. 

Enlargement of crop yields through 
such measures as extension of irrigation 
facilities on existing farmlands, substitu- 
tion of higher yielding crops for existing 
crops on such lands as are irrigated, 
large field operation, better planting 
techniques, co-ordinated labor supply at 
peak periods, and the supply of even 
the simplest of tools and animal draft 
power in adequate amounts can be a 
continuing factor for some years before 
a saturation point is reached in any 
element. 

Modern plant breeding and the re- 
gional perfection of agricultural ecology 
have not made much progress in China. 
Nor has the control over insect, bird or 
animal pests, or over epidemic diseases 
among crops and livestock developed 
real efficiency. Though the Chinese 
farmer has been the world’s most skilled 
user of fertilizers in the past, the sup- 
plies have not equaled the need for at 
least a century. Communist programs 
in plant breeding and in pest and dis- 
ease control are just beginning to show 
results which are not yet well reflected: 
in the available data on crop yields. 
The northward movement of rice double- 
cropping; the appearance of longer 
staple, higher quality cotton; the decline 
of rinderpest and anthrax among cattle 
and water buffalo; and the growing dis- 
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tribution of cheap chemical fertilizers 
are but samples of a growing trend. No 
Chinese government in recent centuries 
has had either the power or the program 
to carry through improvements in the 
above aspects of agriculture whereas the 
present regime has both the power and 
the program. 


Long-term investments in agriculture 


Government is now putting an in- 
creasing capital investment into long- 
term agricultural development projects. 
Major programs for flood control, irriga- 
tion, mechanization, fertilizer produc- 
tion, farmland expansion, crop improve- 
ment, and agricultural management ex- 
ceed any investment in agriculture since 
the expansion under the Manchus in the 
last half of the seventeenth century. 
Since much of this is long-term planning, 
its effects do not yet show up clearly. 
Many parts of agricultural investment 
to date such as cheap loans to farmers 
and co-operatives, payment for large 
volumes of labor in low per capita out- 
put public works projects, price rigging 
on state purchases of farm produce for 
urban consumption and export, and 
lower agricultural taxation are really 
subsidies to the rural population to 
maintain their minimum levels of living 
pending the real improvement hoped for 
through the true capital investment in 
long-term projects. It is from the sub- 
sidy measures that most improvements 
in levels of living have resulted so far. 

Now that virtually the whole of the 
farming population belongs to full co- 
operatives, farmers find themselves land- 
less wage earners on government farms.” 
The concession to traditional feelings 
bestows the privilege of the private 


7 Approximately 118,000,000 of the 122,000,- 
000 farm households operative in 1957 were 
affiliated with one of the several forms of co- 
operative, by far the great majority of whom 
belonged to the 752,000 full co-operatives. 


holding of a farm home, a few hand 
tools, a garden patch, a few pigs and 
chickens, and other minor appurtenances 
of economic value. An individual or a 
family now can derive its basic income 
only by working for the co-operative— 
either on the farm or at auxiliary em- 
ployment arranged by the co-operative 
—each full day’s labor counting so many 
“work points” toward the annual settle- 
ment total. The co-operative’s taxes, 
investment capital, reserves, nonlabor 
operating costs, and other items are 
withdrawn from the yield prior to the 
annual settlement with members. A 
“work point” at settlement time is paid 
at an annually fixed rate, partly in 
produce and partly in cash. If a family 
works but little, few “work points” pile 
up in the ledger, and its annual income 
is small. Continuous work by all family 
members is the only way to a larger in- 
come. The greater the efficiency of the 
co-operative, the greater its member 
annual incomes may be; the greater the 
compliance and conformity of members 
to the guiding policy of the state, the 
more favored treatment results. Rural 
families have now become “wage point 
slaves” whose acceptance of Communist 
leadership is more surely guaranteed. 
Comparison of numerical figure in- 
come achieves little, for the arbitrary 
work point, price, and monetary struc- 
ture of Communist China do not con- 
vert in meaningful terms. A leveling 
process has spread the agricultural re- 
turn to all rural groups in a way which 
increases the level of living of the ma- 
jority, the former lower economic seg- 
ment. Agricultural returns now are 
increasing faster than population, and 
per capita availability of basic foods 
seems slightly greater than during pre- 
Communist times. All the indices of 
agrarian economy point upward, even 
though the annual rises are slight.® 


8 On a 1936 index of agricultural production, 
1936 being 100, 1949 was 76, 1950 was 86, 
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Communist planning, policy, and ad- 
ministration look well ahead, are flexible, 
- and are sensitive to rural feeling. Pro- 
test and dissatisfaction are not ignored, 
but expedient mechanisms are devised 
to allay restive feelings and alter prac- 
tices sufficiently to maintain the support 
of the rural masses. i 
The Communist party has won com- 
plete control of rural China. In the 
welter of claim and counterclaim about 
the changing countryside, two basic 
trends emerge. First, Chinese agri- 
culture—despite mistakes, considerable 
rural distress, and continuing inefficiency 
—is able to feed the population better 





1951 was 93, 1952 was 113, and 1957 had 
climbed to 142. Taking the 1936 population 
at 100 as par (from the possible table given 
earlier), the population index for 1957 stood 
at 127. There are inefficiencies in this’ sort 
of crude comparison, but they are no greater 
than attend any other statistical comparison 
of China at various dates. 


than it has been fed in the past. Sec- 
ond, agricultural production appears to 
be gaining headway over population in- 
crease. While little real improvement 
in rural living standards has appeared, 
the huge mass of poor peasants, which 
form the majority of rural Chinese, are, 
relatively speaking, better off than 
formerly. 

Agriculture still forms the basis of 
the entire economy of mainland China. 
The Communist leaders at Peking re- 
quire control of the maximum portion 
of agricultural output for general na- 
tional development programs, while at 
the same time the Chinese peasant re- 
quires sufficient incentives to spur him 
to maintain and possibly to increase 
production. To the extent that Peking 
is able to sustain a realistic balance be- 
tween the goals of the party and those 
of the peasant, it can view the future 
with confidence. 


China’s Industrial Growth, 1958—1957" 


By Ronatp Hsia 


Axstract: Official data indicate a pattern of rapid industrial 
growth in Communist China during the First Five-Year Plan 
(1953-57). This growth varied considerably from year to 

_ year, largely because of industry’s substantial dependence upon 
agriculture and because of uneven performance in the agricul- 
tural sector of the economy. The composition of mainland 
China’s industrial output also changed significantly during this 
period. The nation’s resources were primarily concentrated on 
development of heavy industry, and the annual rate of growth 
of production of capital goods was thus consistently above that 
of consumer goods. The tempo of industrial expansion should 
increase further during the Second Five-Year Plan (1958-62) 
as the regime continues maximum mobilization of material, 
financial, and human resources. New policy changes—includ- 
ing more attention to industries serving the agricultural sector, 
emphasis on smaller industrial units, and decentralization of in- 
dustrial planning and administration—will affect future devel- 
opment. By 1962 the economy of mainland China should have 
completed the period of rapid industrial expansion known as the 
take-off and entered a new stage of sustained, self- generating 
growth. 
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VAILABLE evidence indicates that 
the economy of mainland China 
has entered the relatively brief period 
of drastic and decisive transformation 
known as the take-off. After the take- 
off period, during which the single most 
striking phenomenon is the high rate of 
industrial expansion, economic growth 
tends to become a self-generating proc- 
ess. This article is intended to describe 
and analyze this process in Communist 
China. Our concern is not only with 
the rate of industrial growth but also 
with changes in the composition of out- 
put. Throughout the paper the term 
“industry,” unless otherwise specified, 
refers only to modern industry includ- 
ing, however, handicraft workshops. 


COMMENTS ON DATA 


Quantitative data used here are either 
obtained or derived from official Chi- 
nese Communist statistics, the accuracy 
of which cannot be ascertained with 
precision. Data obtained from official 
or semiofficial publications are fre- 
quently incomplete, ambiguous, or in- 
consistent. Employment statistics may 
be cited as an example of incomplete- 
ness and ambiguity because of the 
lack of clearly defined identity for data 
presented. Inconsistency is also preva- 
lent and may be found even in statis- 
tics released by the State Statistical 
Bureau and the National Economic 
Commission.? 


1Cf. W. W. Rostow, “The Take-off into 
Sustained Growth,” The Economic Journal, 
Vol. 66 (March 1956), pp. 25-48. Present 
indications are that the take-off period of the 
Chinese economy will probably be of shorter 
duration than that which Professor Rostow 
specifies for the advanced economies. This 
point will be discussed in the author’s forth- 
coming monograph on “China’s Industrial De- 
velopment under Communist Planning.” 

2 To illustrate the inconsistency in Commu- 
nist statistics, we need cite only one instance. 
The increase in industrial Jabor productivity 
during 1956 was reported on July 1, 1957, by 
the National Economic Commission to be 26 


Particularly pertinent to this study 
are official value output data given in 
“constant 1952 prices.” The rate of 
industrial growth derived from such 
data tends to carry some upward bias, 
attributable mainly to the changing in-* 
dustrial structure and the concomitant 
policy and practice of pricing new prod- 
ucts. Unless on an annual basis the 
proportion of the value of new products 
to the total industrial value output as- 
sumes a constant ratio, statistical bias 
is unavoidable. Since the usual practice 
in a planned economy is to set the prices 
of new products unduly high and since 
the tendency in a developing economy 
is for the ratio of new products to total 
industrial output to increase through 
time, an upward bias would normally 
be the case. The lack of data on this 
ratio, unfortunately, rules out the feasi- 
bility of adjustment. Thus, in using 
official annual value output figures to 
derive the rate of growth, we are forced 
to assume a constant ratio of the value 
of new products to the total industrial 
value output for each of the years 
covered. 

The official value statistics for indus- 
trial output are given in gross value 
rather than value-added. While the 
latter represents solely thé value created 
by manufacturing processes, the former 
includes also the value of raw materials 
and intermediate products consumed in 
the production process. Thus changes 
in gross value may be brought about by 
variations in the combination of input 
factors. In addition, the use of gross 


per cent. Exactly one month later, it was. 
reported by the State Statistical Bureau to be 
18 per cent. Ta Kung Pao, Peking, July 2 
and August 2, 1957. i 

3 Strictly speaking, it is impossible to`ex- 
press any new products appearing in subse- 
quent years in terms of constant 1952 prices 
as there were no such products in that year. 
New products can only be “priced in’ to the 
value aggregates for the years in which they 
appear. 
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value tends to exaggerate the rate of 
industrial growth if there is a splitting 
of producing units. If, on the other 
hand, an amalgamation process is going 
on, the rate of growth tends to be lower 
in terms of gross value than in terms of 
net value. This, as we shall see, was 
the case in mainland China during 
1953-56 when the amalgamation of pri- 
vate firms into joint public-private en- 
terprises was in progress.* This is 
understandably a short-run phenome- 
non. With the virtual disappearance of 
the private sector of the economy at 
the completion of the First Five-Year 
Plan and with the increase in the round- 
about nature of the production process 
as a natural outcome of industrial de- 
velopment, the continued use of the 
gross value concept in Communist sta- 
tistics will probably tend to reverse the 
trend noted in the relative behavior of 
the gross and net value output during 
1953-56. . 


Gross INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


In the period covered by the First 
Five-Year Plan, mainland China’s gross 
industrial value output expressed in 
“constant 1952 prices” increased 132.4 
per cent.“ The average annual rate of 


4The number of industrial enterprises de- 
creased from 167,403 in 1952 to 125,474 in 
1955. Cf. State Statistical Bureau, Kuan-yii 
i-chiu-wu-wu nien-tu kuo-min ching-chi chi- 
hua chih-hsing chieh-kuo ti kung-pao (Com- 
muniqué on the results of implementing the 
plan for the development of the national 
economy in 1955), Peking, 1956, p. 23. Here- 
after referred to as 1955 Kung-pao. 

4a The increase in gross industrial value out- 
. put during the first plan quinquennium when 

adjusted to population changes becomes much 
© more modest. On a per capita basis it came 
to 108.2 per cent. The computation of this 
percentage is based on the official 1952 mid- 
year population figure given in T’ung-chi 
kung-tso (Statistical Work), Peking, semi- 
monthly, June 14, 1957, p. 25 and our esti- 
mated: 1957 mid-year population extrapolated 
from official figures for 1952-56 given in the 
same source. 


TABLE 1—Gross InpustRiaL OUTPUT IN 
Marntanp Cuma, 1953-57 


(Tn million yiian new JMP at 1952 prices) 








Gross INCREASE OVER 
YEAR VALUE PRECEDING YEAR 
Outputs (per cent) 
(1) (2) 

1953........ 35,577 31.78 
1954........ 41,513 16.7 
TISS saiia 44,748 7.8 
1956........ 58,660 31.1 
1957........ 62,810¢ 7.0 
1953-57..... 243,308 132.44 


2 Including the output of handicraft work- 
shops, but excluding that of cooperative and 
individual handicrafts. The 1952 output 
amounted to 27,014 million yiian new JMP. 
¢ Preliminary. 4 Increase over 1952. 

Sources: 1955 Kung-pao, p. 20; Ta Kung Pao, 
Peking, August 2, 1957; Hsin-hua pan-yieh- 
k’an (New China Semi-monthly), Peking, March 
10, 1958, p. 13. 


increase is calculated to be 18.4 per 
cent... Although this rate of growth is 
considerably lower than that achieved 
by the Soviet economy during its First 
Five-Year Plan period,® it nevertheless 
marks a period of very rapid industrial 


` growth in the economic history of China. 


The rate of increase in industrial out- 
put during the quinquennium showed 
considerable variation from year to 
year. In 1953 and 1956, the increase 
was over 31 per cent; in 1955 and 1957, 
it was below 8 per cent. Data onthe 
annual rate of growth are presented in 
Table 1 along with industrial value out- 
put figures. This wide variation in the 


5 Computed by the formula y = x7", where 
y represents the 1957 value output, x the 


_ 1952 output, and r the average annual rate of 


growth. For the output figures used, see 
Table 1. 

6 According to Soviet official statistics which 
are also based on gross value output expressed 
in constant 1927/28 prices, the annual average 
rate of industrial growth during 1927/28- 
1932 amounted to nearly 24 per cent. Cf. 
I. A. Ioffe, SSSR i kafitalisticheskie strany. 
Moscow, 1939, p. 127, 
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annual rate of industrial growth may 
be attributed basically to agricultural 
production.” The causal relationship is 
based on the preponderant dependence 
of the industrial sector on the agricul- 
tural sector for the supply of raw mate- 
rials. During 1953-56, 51.7 per cent 
of the gross industrial value output 
came from industries using raw mate- 


rials from the agricultural sector. If. 


1956 alone is considered, the dependence 
was reduced only slightly. This sub- 


stantial direct dependence of industry ' 


on agriculture was increased by two in- 
direct factors. First, China’s need to 
import heavy equipment and certain 
basic materials for her industrial ex- 
pansion had to be met chiefly by the 
export of agricultural commodities.® 
Second, the scale of industrial invest- 
ment was, to a fairly large extent, de- 
termined by the performance of the 
agricultural sector in the preceding year 
inasmuch as agricultural surplus has 
constituted a major source of invest- 
ment resources in the Chinese economy. 


TThe annual maturation of capital con- 
struction projects in the industrial sector un- 
doubtedly played an important role in deter- 
mining the annual increases in output. Its 
importance, however, was minimized by the 
low rate of capacity utilization in those years 
in which industrial growth was relatively 
_ small. Cf. Ronald Hsia, “Growth. Capability 
of the Chinese Economy as Envisaged in the 
Proposed Second Five-Year Plan,” Contempo- 
rary China, Vol. 2, Hong Kong (1958), pp. 
62-63. 

8It became 48 per cent. Cf. Niu Chung- 
huang, Wo-kuo kuo-min shou-ju ti chi-lei 
ho hsiao-fet (Accumulation and consumption 
in China’s national income), Peking, 1957, 
p. 86; Chi Ch’ung-wei, “Tsen-yang shih wo- 
kuo kung-yeh keng chiin-yiin-ti hsiang-ch’ien 
fa-chan” (How to improve the balance in 
China’s industrial development), Chi-hua 
ching-chi (Planned Economy), monthly, Pe- 
king, July 1957, p. 5. 

ə Agricultural produce plus processed agri- 
cultural commodities constituted three-fourths 
of mainland China’s exports. Jen-min jik-pao 
(People’s Daily), Peking, July 13, 1956. 


Consequently, industries not depending 
on agriculture for raw materials would 
also feel these indirect effects. Thus 
the good harvests of 1952 and 1955 
were followed by high rates of industrial 
growth in 1953 and 1956, while the 
poor harvests of 1954 and 1956, among 
other factors, resulted in much lower 
rates of industrial growth in 1955 and 
1957.29 


NET INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


Net value output may be estimated 
on the basis of official statistics on 
(1) the net national product (NNP), 
(2) the share of “industrial output” ? 
in the NNP, (3) the gross industrial 
output, and (4) the gross value output 
of individual and co-operative handi- 
crafts. The fact that official statistics 
on the share of “industrial output” in 
the NNP are obtainable only for 1952 
and 1956 limits our estimates of net in- 
dustrial output also to these two years. 

Mainland China’s NNP has been re- 
ported to be 61,130 million yüan new 
TMP for 1952 and 88,750 million ytian 
for 1956. The aggregate output of the 
industrial sector and the individual and 


10 The heavy dependence on the perform- 
ance of the agricultural sector was the chief 
bottleneck in China’s industrial development 
during the 1953-57 period. The Communist 
planning authorities tried to remedy: this situa- 
tion by increasing agricultural investment and 
by assigning high priorities to industries serv- 
ing agriculture. Such measures have been in- 
corporated in the Second Five-Year Plan, at 
least partly, to enhance the rate of industrial 
growth. 

11 Unlike the Western practice, the NNP is 
defined in Communist China to the exclusion 
of both personal and government services, that 
is, services not considered as part of produc- 
tion in the Marxist sense. This narrower 
definition, however, should not have any 
noticeable effect on the net industrial value 
output derived from the NNP thus defined. 

12 Including the output of handicraft co- 
operatives and individual handicraftsmen. 
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co-operative handicraft sector consti- 
tuted 18.0 per cent of the NNP in 1952 
and 26.4 per cent in 1956.45 The net 
value output of these two sectors thus 
amounted to 11,003.4 million yiian in 
1952 and 23,430 million yiian in 1956. 

To obtain an adjusted figure for net 
industrial output, it is necessary to de- 
termine the ratio of the output of the 
individual and co-operative handicraft 
sector to the combined industrial and 
handicraft output. The lack of specific 
data forces us to assume the same de- 
gree of grossness in the value output of 
both sectors and to calculate this ratio 
on the basis of gross output. Data on 
gross industrial output have already 
been given in Table 1; the gross output 
of handicraft co-operatives and indi- 
vidual handicraftsmen has been reported 
officially to be 7,312 million yiian in 
1952 and 11,700 million yiian in 
1956.14 From these data, we derive an 
output ratio of 213 : 1000 for 1952 and 
166 : 1000 for 1956. With these ratios, 
we can exclude the output of the indi- 
vidual and co-operative handicraft sec- 
tor from the above-given combined 
total. Thus adjusted, the net industrial 
-output becomes 8,659.7 million yiian 
-for 1952 and 19,540.6 million yiian for 
1956. 

The latter figure may be compared 
with the 1956 net industrial output of 
19,567.1 million yüan estimated by Ma 
Yin-ch’u, the noted economist. As 
his method of calculation is unknown, 
we assume that the discrepancy between 
the two estimates may be attributable 
either to his use of preliminary data 
released earlier by the State Statistical 
Bureau or to different rounding prac- 
tices. At any rate, the difference is 


18 Both NNP figures are given in constant 
1952 prices. Niu Chung-huang, of cit. (note 
8 supra), pp. 21, 23. 

14 1955 Kung-pao, p. 20; Jen-min jih-pao, 
January 6, 1958. 

15 Jen-min jik-pao, July 5, 1957. 


TABLE 2—Nert INDUSTRIAL Ourpur IN MATN- 
LAND CHINA, 1952, 1953 anp 1956 


(In million yiian new JMP at 1952 prices) 











Net Ratio or Net TO 
YEAR VALUE Gross OUTPUT? 
OUTPUT” (per cent) 
(1) (2) 
1952........ 8,659.7¢ 29.8 
1953........ 11,572.34 32.5 
1956.....:.. 19,540.6¢ 33.2 





2 Including the output of handicraft work- 
shops, but excluding that of other handicrafts. 
> Calculated from data given in Column 1 of this 
table and Column 1 of Table 1. *¢ Estimated 
by the author on the basis of official statistics. 
4 Estimated by Ma Vin-ch’u in his article “Hsin 
jen-k’ou lun” (A new theory of population), 
Jen-min jih-pao, July 5, 1957. 


negligible in view of the present state 
of Chinese Communist statistics. The 
high correspondence between the esti- 
mated 1956 net industrial output made 
here and that of Ma Yin-ch’u may serve 
as an.indication that the estimate for 
1952 is reasonably accurate. The esti- 
mates of 1952 and 1956 net industrial 
output, together with Ma Yin-ch’u’s 
estimate for 1953, are shown in Table 2. 

On the basis of our estimates for 1952 
and 1956, mainland China’s net indus- 
trial output increased 124.8 per cent 
during the four years. This aggregate 
increase yields a cumulative rate of 
growth of 22.5 per cent per year. The 
exclusion of 1957 because of the lack of . 
data on which to base any estimate for 
the net output of that year tends to 
exaggerate the average annual rate of 
increase, for in 1957 Chinese industry 
experienced the slowest growth during 
the first plan quinquennium (see Table 
1). For comparative purposes, it is 
also necessary to shorten the period 
covering the gross industrial output to 
exclude 1957. During this four-year 
period, then, gross industrial output 
increased 102.2 per cent, or 19.3 per 
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cent per annum.** The latter figure is 
to be compared with the average annual 
increase of 22.5 per cent in net output. 

This substantially higher rate of 
growth in net industrial output may be 
attributed largely to the low ratio of 
net to gross output in 1952 (See Column 
2 of Table 1) which, in turn, was at- 
tributable to (1) the low labor-raw 
material input ratio and (2) excessive 
double counting in gross value output. 


Thus, if we further shorten the period. 


to three years, using 1953 instead of 
1952 as the base, the difference in the 
rate of growth is narrowed considerably. 
During 1954-56, the average annual 
rate of increase amounted to 18.1 per 
cent in terms of gross output and 19.0 
per cent in terms of net output. 

The higher rate of increase in net 
value output, as pointed out above, was 
due chiefly to the reduction of account- 
ing units in connection with the amal- 
gamation of private firms into joint 
public-private enterprises. It was also 
due, to some extent, to the gradual rise 
in-the labor-raw material input ratio, 
attributable to (1) changes in product 
involving relatively more labor input, 
(2) economy or waste-reduction in raw 
material consumption, and (3) uneco- 
nomic increases in industrial labor. In 
addition, it is possible that wage in- 
creases affected the value output theo- 
retically expressed in constant prices. 
Obviously such increases, if permitted 

‘to leak through, would boost net value 
output more than gross value output. 


RELATIVE GROWTH OF HEAVY AND 
LICHT INDUSTRY 2” 


The principle of concentrating the 
nation’s economic resources on the build- 
ing of heavy industry was rigidly ad- 


16 Computed on the basis of data given in 
Table 1. 

17 Heavy and light industries are used in 
this article synonymously with capital goods 
and consumer goods industries, 


hered to in the drafting and execution 
of the First Five-Year Plan.1® This 
adherence was reflected in a substan- 
tially higher rate of projected increase, 
and a still higher rate of actual growth, 
in capital goods over consumer goods. 
The Plan envisaged a 126.5 per cent 
increase for the former and a 79.7 per 
cent increase for the latter during the 
quinquennium, both expressed ‘in gross 
value at 1952 prices.2® According to 
preliminary reports from mainland Chi- 
na, however, actual increases amounted 
to 204.2 per cent for capital goods and 
85.1 per cent for consumer goods. The 
average annual rate of growth thus came 
to 24.9 per cent for capital goods and 
13.2 per cent for consumer goods. 
Annual output data from which the 
above rates of increase have been de- 


18 The adherence of the Chinese Communist 
regime to this pattern of industrial develop- 
ment has stemed from two sets of considera- 
tions. Subjectively, the regime is determined 
to build, within the shortest possible time, an 
integral industrial system with a high degree 
of self-sufficiency in basic materials and manu- 
facturing industries, a modern defense indus- 
try, and a material and technical basis for 
large-scale mechanized farming. A few ob- 
jective considerations may also be given. First, 
the concentration of the nation’s economic 
resources on the building of heavy industry 
tends to shorten the duration of the take-off 
period. In other words, it tends to hasten 
the attainment of the point where industrial 
growth becomes a self-sustained process. Sec- 
ond, the development of heavy industry is 
less hampered by the more or less “unplan- 
nable” production of the agricultural sector on 
which light industry relies heavily. Third, 
greater advantage can be taken of the avail- 
ability of Soviet technical aid and the general 
knowledge of Western industrial know-how by 
concentration on the development of heavy 
industry. Fourth, the marketing of heavy in- 
dustry products poses no serious problem in 
a planned economy. Cf. Solomon Adler, The 
Chinese Economy (London: Routledge, 1957), 
pp. 61-63; Ronald Hsia, Economic Planning 
in Communist China (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1955), pp. 27, 72. 

19 Hsin-hua yiieh-pao (New China Month- 
ly), Peking, September 1955, p. 132. 
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TABLE 3—Gross VALUE OUTPUT OF CAPITAL GOODS AND CONSUMER GOODS IN 
i MAINLAND CHINA, 1953-57 ` 


(In million yüan new JMP at 1952 prices) 








CAPITAL Goopnse 





CONSUMER Goops 








ARAR INCREASE OVER INCREASE OVER 
Output PRECEDING YEAR OUTPUT? PRECEDING VEAR 
{per cent) {per cent) 
(i) (2) (3) (4) 
19535 2cs ctae Stele 14,670 36.7¢ 20,907 28.44 
1954. ........... 17,570 19.8 23,935 14.5 
1959 ne sy AREA 20,578 17.0 24,170 1.0 
1956............ 29,170 41.8 29,490 22.0 
Ey N 32,661° 11.9 30,149¢ 2.2 
1953-57......... 114,649 204.27 ` 128,651 85.17 


4 Same as “means of production” in Communist official statistics. 








è Including the output of 


handicraft workshops, but excluding that of other handicrafts. ° The 1952 output amounted to 


10,730 million yüan new JMP. 
e Preliminary. 4 Increase over 1952. 


2 The 1952 output amounted to 16,284 million yüan new JMP, 


Sources: 1955 Kung-pao, p. 24; Ta Kung Pao, Peking, August 2, 1957; Hsin-hua pan-ytich- 
kan, Peking, March 10, 1958, p. 13; 1958 Jen-min shou-ts’e (People’s Handbook), Peking, 1958, 


p. 460. 


rived are shown in Table 3, from which 
some observations may be made. First, 
as in the case of gross industrial output, 
the rate of growth in both capital goods 
and consumer goods showed consider- 
able year-to-year variation. Second, the 
fluctuations were much more violent 
with consumer goods production. This 
phenomenon illustrates the greater effect 
which the performance of the agricul- 
tural sector had on the output of con- 
sumer goods. While some 84 per cent 
of the value output of consumer goods 
came from industries using raw mate- 
rials from agriculture,?° the indirect ef- 
fects of agricultural output on the scale 
of industrial investment and on the 
the economy’s export capacity were 
also felt by the consumer goods indus- . 
tries. The exceedingly low rates of in- 
crease in the output of consumer goods 
in 1955 and 1957 (see Column 4 of 
Table 3) can thus be correlated to 
the poor harvests of 1954 and 1956 
respectively. 


20 Niu Chung-huang, op. cit. (note 8 supra), 
p. 86, 


` of the Second Five-Year Plan. 


Finally, the annual rate of growth of 
capital goods was consistently above 
that of consumer goods throughout. the 
period. The divergent rates of growth 
resulted in a notable change in the 
composition of China’s industry. On 
the eve of the launching of the First 
Five-Year Plan, consumer goods were 
relatively more important than capital 


-goods in terms of their gross value out- 


put. At the completion of the Plan, 
however, the relative importance was 
reversed. More concretely, the share 
of capital goods in gross industrial out- 
put stood at 39.7 in 1952 but at 51.9 
per cent in 1957. 


CHANGES AFFECTING FUTURE 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Changes in the policy of the Commu- 
nist regime concerning China’s indus- 
trial development were discernible as 
early as 1956, but wholesale reorienta- 
tion appeared only with the launching 
Policy 
changes affecting industrial growth in- 
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clude (1) increased attention to indus- 
tries serving the agricultural sector, 
(2) emphasis on small and medium-sized 
industrial units, (3) decentralization of 
industrial planning and administration, 
(4) greater emphasis on existing plant 
facilities in the coastal areas, (5) mod- 
ernization of handicrafts, (6) promotion 
of native methods in mining and metal- 
lurgy, and (7) a new theory of “bal- 
anced” growth. 

Although all these changes were 
aimed at heightening the tempo of in- 
dustrial development, the relationship 
is more apparent in some cases than in 
others. For instance, the greater em- 
phasis on industries serving agriculture 
is intended, through raising the level of 
agricultural output, to eliminate the 
bottleneck of raw materials supply and 
to widen the agricultural surplus for 
making possible a higher rate of indus- 
trial growth. 

Also, the new concept of “balanced” 
growth needs some explanation. Ac- 
cording to this theoretical formula, any 
balance is temporary and conditional, 
relative rather than absolute. To 
achieve this temporary balance between 
the various sectors of the economy, the 
advanced sectors should not be pulled 
back; instead the sectors lagging behind 
should be pushed ahead to catch up 
with them. Thus a new balance is 
achieved on a higher physical level. 
Reference may be made to the holding 
back of the machine-building industry 
in 1956-57 owing to the relatively slow 
development in certain types of steel; 
20 per cent of the capacity of the plants 
under the. First Ministry of Machine- 
building was not utilized during 1957.74 
According to the new theory the steel 
industry should catch up with the 
machine-building industry rather than 
the other way round. Thus attention 
is now to be focused on the lagging 
sectors of the economy. 

21 Chi-hua ching-chi, September 1957, p. 14. 


The decentralization of industrial 
planning and administration should be 
viewed in conjunction with the empha- 
sis on small and medium-sized plants, 
the modernization of handicrafts, and 
the promotion of native mining and 
processing methods. Without decen- 
tralization, the latter changes are almost > 
certain to result in administrative in- 
efficiency, waste, and confusion. The 
basic aim of these changes is to attain 
full mobilization of local financial, mate- 
rial, and human resources throughout 
the country for industrial development 
and to enable the central government 
to concentrate its investment resources 
on large-scale projects of key impor- 
tance to the entire economy. This pro- 
gram tends to enhance industrial expan- 
sion; while at the same time it also has 
the economic advantage of meeting rural 
needs for consumer goods and sim- 
ple farming implements and fertilizers 
locally. 

In addition, the building of small or 
medium-sized plants in numerous locali- 
ties can yield quick results with a rela- 
tively small amount of investment per 
industrial unit.2? The First Five-Year 
Plan was focused on large-scale indus- 
trial units run by the central govern- 
ment ministries to the neglect of local 
industry. This overemphasis is to be 
corrected in the Second Five-Year Plan. 
At the same time, the industrial capacity 
and transport facilities °° developed dur- 
ing the first plan quinquennium facili- 
tate the building of local industry. For 
example, the fact that Chinese industry 
can now produce complete sets of 
thermo- and hydro-electric power-gen- 
erating equipment makes possible the 

22 Economy in investment is expected to re- 
sult from the use of locally available material 
and labor, and of standard designs drawn by 
central industrial ministries. 

23 8,500 kilometers of railways and over 
70,000 kilometers of highways were built dur- 
ing 1953-57. Hsin-hua pan-yileh-k’an, Janu- 
ary 10, 1958, p. 14. 
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construction of numerous local power 
stations. Also, the 260 per cent in- 
crease in technical personnel in indus- 
try ”* during the first plan period makes 
it possible for the central industrial min- 
istries to provide technical assistance 
needed for the development of local 
industries. 

All these changes will probably en- 
hance industrial growth in the period of 
the Second Five-Year Plan. Recent re- 
ports from Communist China on the 
new industrial upsurge should, however, 
be examined in the light of the fact that 
1957 had the lowest rate of growth in 
industrial output during the first plan 
quinquennium, and the fact that the 
target for 1958 industrial output was 
set at a relatively moderate figure of 
14.6 per cent over 1957. Thus the re- 
ported overfulfillment of the production 
plan for the first quarter of 1958 and 
the reported industrial output during 
the first half of 1958 at 34 per cent 
higher and that for April, May and 
June respectively at 42, 46 and 55 per 
cent higher than the level achieved in 
the corresponding periods of 1957 7° are 
not spectacular. The steadily increas- 
ing excess is, however, noteworthy. 

A significant part of the program to 
increase local industrial production be- 
gan in May 1958, with the launching 
of a new campaign known as the “tech- 
nical revolution.” While the long-range 
objective of this drive.is to provide the 
economy of mainland China with the 
technological basis for modern, large- 
scale production, its immediate aim is 
the speedy modernization of handicrafts 
and the promotion of improved native 
methods in mining and manufacture. 
The progress of this movement, together 
with the expansion of local industries,?¢ 


24 Peking Review, weekly, Peking, March 
25, 1958, p. 7. 

25 Jen-min jih-pao, August 3, 1958. 

26 Tt is reported that some 520,000 small 
and medium industrial units were built in 


should definitely increase China’s indus- 
trial growth capability within the sec- 
ond plan quinquennium.*” 

In addition, most of the remaining 
109 out of the 156 major capital con- 
struction projects to be built with Soviet 
aid will be finished during the 1958-62 
period.2® The completion of these proj- 





China during January-May 1958. Hung-ch’i 
(Red Flag), semimonthly, Peking, July 1, 
1958, p. 19. 

27 During its enlarged session held in the 
latter part of August 1958, the Political Bu- 
reau of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party reset the 1958 target for 
steel output at 10.7 million tons. According 
to the annual economic plan for 1958 adopted 
by the fifth session of the First National 
People’s Congress in February 1958, the steel 
target was 6,248,000 tons. At the end of the 
first quarter it was revised upward to 7 mil- 
lion tons by the Ministry of Metallurgical 
Industry. Since this amount included only 
the output of the plants under the jurisdiction 
of the Ministry, we may deduce that the addi- 
tional 3.7 million tons of steel are to be con- 
tributed by local industry. Although the out- 
put of the latter is quantitatively impressive, 
its quality is subject to serious question. The 
low-quality steel produced by local industry 
is valuable only in so far as it can release the 
higher quality steel for more important pro- 
duction purposes. From a long-range point 
of view, the local small and medium-sized 
steel plants are of more value in preparing a 
skilled Iabor force for future expansion of 
China’s ‘steel industry “proper.” Hsin-hua 
pan-ytieh-k’an, March 10, 1958, p. 18; Pe- 
king Review, April 29, 1958, p. 11; Jen-min 
jik-pao, September 1 and October 1, 1958. 

A similar trend boosting output is detect- 
able in most other industries, as revealed in 
the revised 1958 targets given in the Appendix 
to this article. 

28 According to Li Fu-ch’un, 57 of the 156 
projects were to be completed by the end of 
1957. However, the report on the imple- 
mentation of the 1958 plan during the first 
quarter reveals that. “during 1958 work will 
begin, or continue, on 109 out of China’s 156 
major, backbone capital construction proj- 
ects.” Evidently, 10 of the 57 projects men- 
tioned by Li Fu~ch’un were not completed as 
scheduled. No reports are obtainable on the 
progress of the additional 55 Soviet aid proj- 
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ects, especially if accompanied by im- 
proved performance in the agricultural 





ects arranged in April 1956. Hsin-hua pan- 
yüeh-k'an, January 10, 1958; Peking Review, 
April 29, 1958, p. 10. 
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sector, will further strengthen mainland 
China’s industrial structure. By then 
the Chinese economy will have con- 
cluded its take-off and entered a new 
period of sustained growth. 


APPENDIX 
GROWTH OF SELECTED InpusTRIES IN MAINLAND CHINA, 1953-57 












































1953 1954 ’ 1955 
Inpustay U; 3 F 2 i : a 
SIT z | ge>o) „E | BRAR] „E | BERE 
Ba ahi G Be <4 G 55 shop 
2a | EgZS| 22 |Éggë| zE | Bake 
DD PERE 55 BeBe D5 BEE 
oQ HOO oQ soot oQ Oo 
Electric power million KWH 9,195 26.6 11,001 19.6 12,278 11.6 
Coal . thousand metric tons 66,572 4.8 79,928 20.1 93,604 17.1 
Crude petroleum thousand metric tons 622 42.9 789 26.8 966 22.5 
Pig iron thousand metric tons 2,175 14.5 2,962 36.2 3,630 22.6 
Steel thousand metric tons 1,774 31.5 2,225 25.4 2,853 28.3 
Machine tools number 20,502 49.3 15,901 —22.4 13,708 —13.8 
Caustic soda metric tons 89,609 13.0 116,492 30.0 b — 
(100% pure) 
Soda ash metric tons 222,720 16.0 ‘309,580 39.0 | 405,000 30.8 
Ammonium sulphate | thousand metric tons 226 24,5 298 32.0 324 8.8 
Cement . thousand metric tons 3,877 35.5 4,600 18.6 4,503 -2.1 
Timber thousand cubic metres | 16,700 67.0 21,042 26.0 b — 
Cotton yarn thousand bales 4,104 13.4 4,598 12.0 3,968 —13.7 
Cotton piece-goods thousand bolts 107,794 20.7 122,331 13.5 103,220 —15.6 
Sugar thousand metric tons 298 19.6 347 16.5 410 18.2 
Paper, machine made | thousand metric tons 427 14.9 556 30.2 589 5.9 
1956 19574 
A A 
INDUSTRY Unir PEPA din Se 
a gag 2 Eai FEE 
5a L'o g 5a eRe g SHD 
Re | ERE RE | Bae ae 
55 YRA g 55 BREE gig 
6a 4055 fete! 405% 405 
Electric power million KWH 16,590 35.1 19,340 16.6 166.4 
Coal thousand metric tons 105,922 13.2 130,730 23.4 105.8 
Crude petroleum thousand metric tons 1,163 20.3 458 25.4 234.4 
Pig iron thousand metric tons 4,777 31.6 5,940 24.3 212.6 
Steel thousand metric tons 4,465 56.5 5,350 19.8 296.6 
Machine tools number . 26,000 89.7 37,192 43.0 170.8 
Caustic soda. metric tons 156,415 — 178,000¢ 13.8 94.0 
(100% pure) 
Soda ash g metric tons b — 476,000¢ — 148.0 
Ammonium sulphate | thousand metric tons 442 36.4 499° 13.0 175.7 
Cement thousand metric tons 6,393 42.0 6,683 4.5 133.6 
Timber thousand cubic metres 25,000 — 29,000 16.0 190.0 
Cotton yarn thousand bales 5,246 32.2 4,650 —~11.4 28.5 
Cotton piece-goods thousand bolts 138,000 33.7 136,702 — 09 53.1 
Sugar ane thousand metric tons 518 26.3 864 66.8 247.0 
Paper, machine made | thousand metric tons 746 - 26.7 910 22.0 144.6 











e Preliminary. b Not available. c Planned output. 


Sources: Ta Kung Pao, Peking, July 2, 1957 and April 12, 1958; Jen-min jih-peo, October 1, 1958; Hsin-hua 
pan-yileh-k’an, January 10, 1958, p. 14 and March 10, 1958, p. 13; State Statistical Bureau, Kuan-yit i-chiu-wu-san 
nien-tu kuo-min ching-chi fa-chan ho kuo-chia chi-hua chih-hsing chieh-kuo ti kung pao (Communiqué on the devel- 
opment of the national economy and the results of implementing the state plan during 1953), Peking, 1954, p. 4; 


1954 kung-pao, p. 4; 1955 kung-pao, pp. 2, 26-27; and other sources. 
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REVISED Oureut TARGETS FOR SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1958 














PLANNED OUTPUT 











INDUSTRY UNIT 
Quantity ee ay 1957 
Electric power million KWH 27,500 42 
Coal thousand metric tons 210,000 61 
Crude petroleum thousand metric tons 2,100 44 
Pig iron thousand metric tons 16,900% 185 
` Steel thousand metric tons 10,700? 100 
Machine tools number 80,000 115 
Chemical fertilizers thousand metric tons 1,102° — 
Cement thousand metric tons 7,650 14 
Timber million cubic meters 32 10 
Cotton yarn thousand bales 6,320 36 
Cotton piece-goods thousand bolts 172,244 26 
Sugar thousand metric tons 1,300 50 
Paper thousand metric tons 1,800 — 





a Including the output of native iron smelting furnaces. ? Including the output of native con- 
verters. ° Including 906 thousand tons of nitrogenous fertilizers (calculated in terms of ammonium 
sulphate) and 196 thousand tons of phosphate fertilizers. 

Sources: Jen-min jih-pao, January 30, February 4, September 13 and October 1, 1958; NCNA, 
Peking, February 1, 1958; Ta Kung Pao, Peking, July 2, 1957; and other sources. 


for one year. 


The Thought Reform of Intellectuals 


‘By THEODORE Hsi-EN CHEN 


Azstract: The Chinese Communists need the services of the 
Chinese intellectuals and yet distrust them as products of 
bourgeois society. Since 1949, the regime has adopted various 
measures to reform the intellectuals to make them -acceptable 
and useful to the new Communist society. At first, compara- 
tively mild forms of “study” and political indoctrination were 
used. Later, the intellectuals were asked to take part in vari- 
ous “revolutionary movements” and in “class struggle” in both 
countryside and city. By 1951 the pressure was intensified, 
and the intellectuals were organized to practice criticism and 
self-criticism and to make public confessions of past. errors. 
Then, in an attempt to curb deviant ideas not compatible with 
Marxist-Leninist-Maoist ideology, the Communists’ launched 
successive campaigns against bourgeois and other “unprole- 
tarian” thinking. A new trend in the treatment of the intel- 
lectuals seemed to be appearing in 1956, when the intellectuals 
were offered new privileges, even a measure of freedom of 
thought. However, when the intellectuals took advantage of 
the liberalization and frankly expressed their criticism of the 
Communist program, they were branded as “rightists” and 
attacked again. Since 1957 there has been a further tighten- 
ing of ideological controls on the mainland. 


Theodore Hsi-en Chen, Ph.D., Los Angeles, California, is Professor of Asiatic Studies 
and Head of the Department of Asiatic Studies at the University of Southern California. 
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Chinese Communism and the Proletarian-Socialist Revolution (1955), and many articles 
in journals such as Current History, Far Eastern Survey, Soviet Survey, American Journal 


of Sociology, Educational Record, and others. 
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NHE “problem of the intellectuals” 
has been one of the major issues con- 
fronting the Chinese Communists since 
their accession to power on the main- 
land. During the past decade, the at- 
titude of the Peking regime toward the 
Chinese intellectuals has embraced two 
related dimensions: the urgent need to 
utilize their services and the continuing 
distrust of their ultimate loyalties. 
The Communists, on the one hand, re- 


quire the support of the intellectuals 


both because of their traditional im- 
portance as teachers and moulders of 
public opinion and because of their 
present importance in relation to the 
ambitious plans for industrialization and 
national development. On the other 
hand, they are basically distrustful of 
the “old-time intellectuals” whom they 
view as the misguided products of bour- 
geois society. The Chinese Communists 
have repeatedly declared that their long- 
term goal is to develop a new genera- 
tion of “proletarian intelligentsia” firmly 


grounded in the ideas of Marx, Lenin, ` 


and Mao. Tse-tung. For the present, 
however, the older intellectuals must be 
used, while at the same time they must 
be vigilantly watched and firmly con- 
strained to reorient their thinking in 
officially approved channels. 

This double-barreled policy of “ab- 
sorbing” and “reforming” the intellec- 
tuals has been clearly defined in official 
Communist party statements for many 
years. Even when confined to their 
Yenan base during the Japanese war, 
the Communists established a special 
university for the express purpose of re- 
educating intellectuals who had come to 
join them in the hinterland. After they 
came to power in 1949, the “thought 

1See, for example, the “Decision of the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party on the Absorption of Intellectual Ele- 
ments,” December 1, 1939, translated in C. 
Brandt and others, A Documentary History of 
Chinese Communism (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1952), pp. 349-51. 


landlords, 


reform” effort became a task of national 
scope and significance. 


Tue “Srupy” CAMPAIGN . 


The Communists at once initiated a 
“study” (Asiieh-hsi) campaign to enlist 
the entire population in a program of 
political indoctrination. In the univer- 
sities, they organized both students and 
faculties to study Marxist-Leninist the- 
ory and “the thought of Mao Tse-tung.” 
One of the most important subjects for 
study was the class struggle. At home, 
this meant a call to the intellectuals to 
join a “bitter class war’? against the 
the feudal elements, and 
other “class enemies” of the proletariat. 
Abroad, it meant a recognition of “im- 
perialist America” as a mortal enemy 
and an appreciation of the Soviet Union 
as ‘Communist China’s best friend and 
teacher. 

The Communist program for the 
“ideological remoulding” of the intel- 
lectuals was not only confined to theo- 
retical “study”; it also demanded active 
participation in the campaigns through 
which Peking extended its controls 
through all levels of Chinese society. 
During the land reform movement be- 
ginning in 1950, the intellectuals were 
sent to the villages not only to acquire 
first-hand experience in the countryside 
but also to take an active role in the 
struggle against the landlords. Class 
consciousness was to be further de- 
veloped by their participation in other 
political programs and campaigns—such > 
as anti-American drives and the activi- 
ties of the Sino-Soviet Friendship As- 
sociation——designed to convert the in- 
tellectuals to the new ideology. 


TIGHTENING THE VISE 


In 1951 the Communists turned from 
milder forms of “study” to more coercive 
methods of thought reform. The out- 
break of the Korean War and the cam- 
paign for the suppression of “counter- 
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revolutionaries” gave the government 
new opportunities to identify and eradi- 
cate centers of active opposition and to 
demand more complete compliance on 
- the part of the entire population. Thus 
the pressure for thought reform of the 
intellectuals became more demanding. 

In September 1951, more than 3,000 
faculty members from twenty institu- 
tions of higher education in Peking and 
Tientsin were brought together for four 
months of intensive “reformative study” 
(kai-tsao hsiieh-hsi). This was followed 
by similar programs in other parts of 
China, and the drive was later expanded 
to embrace elementary and secondary 
school teachers as well as intellectuals 
in the fields of literature and art. 

University presidents, deans, and sen- 
ior professors, as well as young instruc- 
tors and staff members, were assembled 
to “study” the required Communist 
texts. For hours, they listened to re- 
ports and exhortations from party and 
government officials. Under the watch- 
ful eyes of the cadres, they practiced 
“criticism and self-criticism” designed 
to destroy their established thought pat- 
terns and to replace them with the es- 
sential elements of the Communist ideol- 
ogy. They were led to examine their 
past careers to uncover specific “errors” 
and to submit the concrete results of 
their self-examination in autobiographies 
and confessions. The Communists in- 
tended that the process be humiliating, 
for thought reform required that the in- 
tellectuals should rid themselves of their 
traditional pride, recognize their inade- 
quacies, and humble themselves at the 
feet of their new self-styled ideological 
superiors. 


ERADICATING DEVIANT IDEOLOGIES 


During the years since 1951 the Com- 
munists have steadily pressed their pro- 
grams designed to eradicate deviant 
ideologies on the mainland. The rapid 
extension of socialist controls through- 


out the political and economic structure 
of China has been accompanied by re- 
peated efforts to enforce more rigid 
ideological and cultural controls. 

As the Peking regime had utilized its 
early agrarian reform program in large 
measure as a political struggle against 
the landlord class in the countryside, so 
it launched the- “3-anti” and “5-anti” 
campaigns in 1952 to emasculate the 
urban bourgeoisie.” These drives set 
out to eliminate not only the “five evils” 
of the bourgeoisie but also “bourgeois 
ideology” itself, which was considered 
the root of all evils. Declaring that the 
schools and universities had been the 
repositories and the intellectuals the 
bearers of bourgeois ideology, the Com- 
munists called upon both educational 
institutions and individuals to purge 
themselves of all such unorthodox tend- 
encies. “Bourgeois ideology,” in the 
Chinese Communist usage, covers a wide 
variety of intellectual attitudes and as- 
sumptions which the Communists re- 
gard as antithetical to Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. These range from “reformism” 
(the “vain hope” that society may be 
improved by gradual reform rather than 
violent revolution) through “individual- 
ism” (aversion to collective activity) to 
indifference to political study. 

In 1954 the Communists took another 
step in their attack on “bourgeois” 
thought when they precipitated a sharp 
controversy over the great eighteenth- 
century novel, the Hung Lou Meng 
(Dream of the Red Chamber). The 
central issue involved an interpretation 
of the novel by a prominent Chinese 
scholar, Yii P’ing-po, who was a recog- 
nized authority on the work. The Com- 
munists alleged that his interpretation 

2The “3-anti” drive was directed against 
corruption, waste, and bureaucratism; the “5- 
anti” campaign, against the five most common 
“crimes” of urban businessmen and indus- 
trialists (bribery, tax evasion, fraud, theft of 
state assets, and leakage of state economic 
secrets). 
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fell far short of the appropriate Marzist 
canons of criticism and that it neglected 
the social and historical background of 
the novel. They stated that this er- 
roneous interpretation was the result of 
“bourgeois idealism,” a misguided ex- 
pression of the “art for art’s sake” view- 
point which ignored the socio-political 
significance of literature and art. .In- 
tellectuals throughout the mainland were 
required to organize forums to discuss 
the Hung Lou Meng case, and the 
‘mounting pressure compelled Yü. P’ing- 
po to engage in extended self-criticism 
and finally to confess his “erroneous 
ideology.” 

The pressure on the Chinese intel- 
lectuals continued when the Communists 
renewed earlier attacks on the “reac- 
tionary ideology” of Hu Shih. Numer- 
ous articles in the mainland press and in 
official periodicals denounced Hu Shih’s 
malevolent influence stemming from his 
“bourgeois ideology.” 

Even more striking was the Peking’s 
denunciation of Hu Feng, a writer and 
editor who—though himself close to the 
Communists for many years—did not 
agree with the official policy in regard 
to literature and art. The campaign 
against Hu Feng, also nationwide in 
scope, was another stern warning that 
the Communists would brook no inter- 
ference with their ideological program. 


A FRESH Look AT THE PROBLEM 


Despite these successive campaigns, 
the Communists were still concerned 
about the “problem of the intellectuals.” 
They had good reason for their uneasi- 
-ness, for the intellectuals—while they 
had attended “study” sessions and par- 
ticipated in the mass campaigns, shouted 
the approved slogans and signed the 
necessary confessions, denounced their 


8 The prominent: Chinese scholar often hon- 
ored as the “Father of the Chinese Renais- 
sance” in the years after World War I. 


make fuller use of their abilities.” 


contemporaries and their own bourgeois 
background—still were not giving the. 
new regime the wholehearted support it 
required. While they met the official 
requirements, their attitude was dis- 
tinctly. unenthusiastic. 

The Communists were thus spitiohion 
with a serious problem, for their am- 
bitious national plans for socialization 
and industrialization required the active 
assistance of all available trained per- 
sonnel. Faced with the need for the 
support of the intellectuals, Peking be- 
gan to look for better methods to over- 
come the negative attitude of the intel- 
lectuals and to enlist and sustain their 
support. 

In January 1956, the Communist 
party called a special conference to dis- 
cuss the problem. At this meeting, 
Chou En-lai declared the intention of 
the party “to find a correct solution for 
the question of the intellectuals, to 
mobilize them more effectively, and to 
The 
party, Chou said, had correctly pursued 
a policy of “uniting, educating, and 
remoulding . the intellectuals,” but he 
admitted that the program had been 
less than completely successful. Among 
China’s higher intellectuals, he esti- 
mated, only 40 per cent could be con- 
sidered as active supporters of the new 
order; of the rest, “40 per cent or so” 
were doing no more than what was re- 
quired of them, 10 per cent were “back- 
ward intellectuals who oppose social- 
ism,” while the remaining 10 per cent 
were “counterrevolutionaries” who could 
not be reformed. Even among the ac- 
tive supporters, “a great many progres- 
sive intellectuals still display a greater 
or lesser degree of bourgeois idealism 
and individualism in their outlook and ` 
behavior.” Admitting “shortcomings” 
in the treatment accorded to intellec- 
tuals, Chou promised remedial measures 
to improve their working and living 
conditions: better housing facilities, 
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-higher salaries, more rewards and in- 
centives, increased appropriations for 
reference books and needed equipment. 
In the ensuing months, a number of such 
improvements were carried out. 


“Let A HUNDRED FLowers Biossom” 


Such measures were welcome, but 
they still failed to overcome the prev- 
alent passivity of the intellectuals. 
While the intellectuals were appreciative 
of improved material conditions, they 
were also concerned with intangible 
matters. Many scholars—discouraged, 
disillusioned, frustrated, humiliated, or 
impatient—complained that true schol- 
arly work was impossible under the 
rigid regimentation imposed by Marxist 
orthodoxy. 

Realizing this, the Communist leaders 
moved to relax to some extent the severe 
limitations they had imposed on intel- 
lectual activity on the mainland. The 
result was the incongruous emergence of 
a well-known classical Chinese expres- 
sion, “Let a hundred flowers blossom, 
let a hundred schools (of thought) con- 
tend.”* Mao Tse-tung himself first 
proposed this slogan in an unpublished 
address to the Supreme State Conference 
on May 2, 1956. Shortly thereafter, Lu 
Ting-yi, Director of the Propaganda 
Department of the Central Committee 
of the party, made the first complete 
public airing of the new policy.5 While 
Lu used hyperbolic language to hail the 
new policy as ushering a new day of 
“freedom of independent thinking, free- 
dom of debate, freedom of creative work, 
freedom to criticize, to express one’s 
own views,” he left no doubt that the 
‘fundamental policy of the thought re- 
form of intellectuals would remain un- 


Used in ancient China to describe the en- 
vironment which permitted opposing schools 
of thought to express themselves freely. 

5 Published in Peking Jen-min jih-pao, June 
13, 1956. 


changed. He warned that there was no 
place in Communist China for the free- 
dom of the capitalist countries or for 
the chaos of ancient China. He de- 
clared that there would be no let-up in 
the class struggle and that the freedom 
of “blossoming” or “contending” would 
be offered only to “the people,” that is, 
to those who supported the Communist 
party and its program. The “ideologi- 
cal struggle,” so much emphasized in 
the succéssive thought reform cam- 
paigns, would continue, but it would 
now be carried on by a new method. 
Despite the invitation to free expres- 
sion, the initial reaction of the intel- 
lectuals was wary. Some did take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to voice 
complaints, but their statements were 
moderate in tone and were largely con- 
cerned with practical questions of liveli- 
hood and work conditions rather than ' 


‘with larger issues of state or party 


policy. 


Mao SPEAKS AGAIN 


On February 27, 1957, Mao Tse-tung 
made a speech which attracted interna- 
tional attention. The address, entitled 
“On the Correct Handling of Contradic- 
tions among the People,” contained a 
reaffirmation of the “hundred-flowers, 
hundred-schools” policy which he had 
enunciated the previous year.® It came 
at a time when the position of the in- 
tellectuals was still uncertain. Mao’s 
earlier call for liberalization had met 
with little response, and some elements 
in the party had already voiced opposi- 


_tion to the new “freedom.” 7” This op- 


6 Published in Jen-min jih-pao, June 19, 
1957. The English translation appeared in 
New York Times, June 19, 1957; also in Peo- 
ple’s China (Peking), July 1, 1957, supple- 
ment, pp. 3-27. 

7 For statements attacking the new policy as 
dangerous to the cause of socialism, see articles 
in Jen-min jih-pao, January 7, 1957, and in 
Hsiieh-hsi, February 18, 1957. 
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position in turn accentuated the skepti- 
cism and uncertainties of the intellec- 
tuals who became even less inclined to 
respond to the new appeal. 

At the same time, conditions. both 
within China and abroad had alerted 
the Communist leaders to the danger of 
mounting popular discontent. Domes- 
tically, the restlessness of the intellec- 
tuals had spread to other segments of 
the population. Student recalcitrance, 
manifested in strikes and riots, had 
challenged the strict controls of the 
regime, and there were increasing signs 
of unrest among workers and peasants. 
Throughout the country, shortages of 
food and consumers’ goods were causing 
increased dissatisfaction. 

Internationally, the Chinese Commu- 
nists were unquestionably alarmed by 
the Hungarian revolt of late 1956. More 
than once in his speech, Mao referred 
to the Hungarian outburst which, he 
said, “had caused some of our intellec- 
tuals to lose their balance.” “Certain 
people in our country,” he said, “were 
delighted when the Hungarian events 
took place. They hoped that something 
similar would happen in China.” Re- 
alizing that pent-up discontent might 
lead to a sudden explosion, Mao ap- 
parently concluded that it would be 
wise to release some steam. “The les- 
son of the Hungarian events,” he said, 
“deserves our attention.” . 

With respect to the intellectuals, Mao 
underscored the need to enlist them in 
the “colossal task of socialist construc- 
tion.” At the same time, he reiterated 
the necessity for the intellectuals to 
“continue to remould themselves,” while 
stating that this was now to be achieved 
by “painstaking reason” rather than by 
“coercive methods.” Mao left no doubt, 
however, that the liberalization was only 
a tactical maneuver, a new means of 
gaining the same ultimate objective, 
namely, the thoroughgoing reform of 
the intellectuals to make them accept- 


able and useful to the new Communist 
society. In using the new freedom, he 
warned, people must realize that “they 
have to keep themselves within the 
bounds of socialist discipline.” The in- 
tellectuals must still study Marxism- 
Leninism and learn to appreciate its 
superiority over all other ideologies. 

It took more than two months for the 
cautious intellectuals to muster sufficient 
courage to speak out freely. The initial 
response was moderate and restrained, 
but by the beginning of May 1957, 
inhibitions were discarded. For one 
month, one bold critic after another 
voiced his dissatisfaction—even disgust 
—with the Communist regime. 

In their attempt to win over the in- 
tellectuals, Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, 
and other Communist leaders had ad- 
mitted that the Communist party and 
its cadres had not exercised their leader- 
ship wisely and that they were now will- 
ing to listen to suggestions for improve- 
ment. Instead of criticizing Communist 
methods, however, the intellectuals at- 
tacked basic Communist objectives and 
goals. They challenged the entire sys- 
tem of Communist control. They se- 
verely criticized the identification of the 
party with the state. They detailed the 
evil consequences of party control of 
education. They pointed out that the 
Communists had monopolized power 
and position and that non-Communists 
were given merely nominal positions to 
create the deceptive appearance of a 
“coalition government.” They expressed 
resentment over the humiliation which 
they had suffered under the domination 
of immature cadres and in the course 
of successive thought reform campaigns. 
They quoted the old classical saying 
that scholars would prefer death to 
humiliation, implying that they could 
neither be forced nor intimidated to 
serve the Communist regime. 

The critics even challenged the Com- 
munist claim of ideological superiority. 
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They questioned the benefits of social- 
ism. They boldly asserted that Marx- 
ism-Leninism could not be accepted as 
the infallible guide for China’s develop- 
ment. A professor of history declared 
that the Marxist school had failed to 
develop any new understanding of hu- 
man history and society since the death 
of Engels, thus virtually sweeping aside 
what the Chinese Communists have 
hailed to be the unique ideological con- 
tributions of Lenin and Stalin.’ 

During the month of genuine “blos- 
soming” and “contending,” the critics 
‘became bolder. One college professor 
declared that the Chinese people were 
prepared to overthrow. the Communists 
` or even rise to kill them.” An engineer 
stated that Communist rule was worse 
than Kuomintang rule.*° Stunned and 
alarmed, the Communists finally took 
action to halt this dangerous trend: 
they launched a nationwide campaign 
against “rightists” extending through all 
strata of Chinese society. The short 
period of liberalization was abruptly 
ended, and all “blossoms” which did not 
suit the Communist taste were con- 
demned as “poisonous weeds” to be up- 
rooted. 


THoucHT REFORM, New STYLE 


A new phase in the continuing pro- 
gram of thought reform followed. In 
this most recent stage, a new wave of 
confessions and pledges swept the coun- 
try. Intellectuals who had spoken out 
during the period of liberalization were 
forced ‘to recant and to confess their 
need for further reform; those who had 
remained silent were made to repledge 
their support of socialism and their 
loyalty to the Communist party. In- 

8 Statement of Lei Hai-tsung in Jen-min 
jih-pao, April 22, 1957. 

? Statement by Ko P’ei-ch’'i in Jen-min jih- 
pao, May 31, 1957. . 

10 Cf, summary of the views of “rightists” 
in Jen-min jih-pao, June 12, 1958. 


tellectuals, along with many other ele- 
ments in the population, were marshalled 


‘to join in a new movement of politi- 


cal dedication requiring complete “sur- 
render of heart” (chiao-hsin) to the 
Communist party. At the same time, 


‘ the intellectuals were told that it was 


not enough that they be educated “ex- 
perts”; they must be “both Red and 
expert,” that is, both politically ortho- 
dox and technically competent. No 
intellectual is allowed to be indifferent 
to politics. 

The non-Communist political parties 
—-for example, the Democratic League, 
the Kuomintang Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, and others—were made another 
major target of “rectification” since 
some of the most scathing attacks on 
Communist rule had been made by mem- 
bers of these parties in forums spon- 
sored by them. Each party was in- 
structed to launch its own “rectification 
campaign,” to denounce its erring mem- 
bers, and to ferret out “rightists” in its 
own ranks. As a result of the renewed 
internal dissension, the “democratic 
parties” became even more impotent 
than before. 

Thus the brief period of relaxation of 
ideological controls in Communist China 
in the spring of 1957 ended abruptly. 
In some respects, the demands for po- 
litical conformity are more pressing in 
1958 than ever before, for the Com- 
munists have been able to identify and 
expose centers of resentment and re- 
sistance. Yet some gains at least have 
been registered by the intellectuals. In 
general, they are now accorded more 
favorable material treatment in terms 
of higher salaries and better housing. 

11 The slogan, “Strive to be both Red and 
expert,” is directed against intellectuals who at- 
tempt to remain aloof from politics. Another 
slogan, “Stress the present and slight the an- 
cient” (hou-chin po-ku), is directed against 
those who seek refuge in the study of China’s 


old culture and ‘who thus “stress ,the ancient 
and slight the present” (hou-ku po-chin). 
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In particular, scientific and technical 
_ personnel enjoy a wider scope of ac- 
tivity than in the years prior to 1956. 
They now have access to foreign books 
< and journals previously denied them, 

and have more and better equipment. 
-The long-range effects of the brief in- 
tellectual outburst in the spring of 1957 
are unclear. Certainly it is significant 
that there were still individuals who had 
the couragé to express sharp disagree- 


ment and dissatisfaction with many of 
the basic premises underlying Commu- 
nist rule on.the mainland of China. 
Both the extent of the opposition and 
the variety of the criticisms leveled by 
the Chinese scholars and intellectuals 
against Communist rule indicate the in- 
ternal tensions which still exist beneath 
the surface of political and intellectual 
conformity which Peking consistently - 
attempts to present to the outside world. | 


Continuity and Change in Modern Chinese Literature 


By Tren-vt Lr 


ABSTRACT: The Chinese Literary Revolution of 1917, origi- 
nally concerned with the problem of replacing the classical lan- 
guage with the living language of the people as a medium for 
written communication, introduced a period of rapid change and 
experimentation in Chinese literature. During the 1920’s and 
1930’s, political as well as literary issues were involved in the 
debates over literary theory and practice. Nationalism ‘and 
realism were dominant themes, and left-wing influence grew 
steadily. The Chinese Communist approach to literature, 
specifically defined by Mao Tse-tung in 1942, was translated 
into a nationwide program for the writers with the Communist 
victory in 1949. Since then, “socialist realism” has been the 
guiding principle for all writing although Communist policy has 
selectively accepted certain segments of the Chinese literary 
heritage which meet their political criteria. While the wide- 
spread use of new forms, techniques, and emphases resulting 
from the Western impact on China has been a notable feature 
of modern literature, nevertheless the element of “realism” 
has definite historical antecedents in Chinese literary history. 
Thus both continuity and radical change have been present in 
the stream of modern Chinese literature. 
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N CHINESE literature as in Chinese 
politics, the twentieth century has 
been a period of turmoil and dissension, 
an era in which the stabilizing forces of 
tradition have been repeatedly rocked 
by the new and aggressive forces of 
iconoclasm. What are the major prob- 
lems which have confronted the Chinese 
literary world in recent decades? What 
are the key indicators of continuity; 
what are the significant signs of change? 
To answer these questions, it is neces- 
sary to survey some of the important 
trends in modern Chinese literature dur- 
ing the years since the Literary Revolu- 
tion of 1917. 

Many people tend to identify the 
Literary Revolution of 1917 with the 
Chinese Renaissance which is also called 
the New Culture Movement, the New 
Thought Movement, or the New Tide. 
Actually the two developments are in- 
terrelated but not identical. To be 
more explicit, the Literary Revolution 
represents only one phase of the larger 
movement usually termed the Chinese 
Renaissance.* 


1In defining the Chinese Renaissance, Hu 
Shih, who played a leading role in the new 
movement, mentions three prominent fea~ 
tures: “First, it was a conscious movement to 
promote a new literature in the living lan- 
guage of the people to take the place of the 
classical literature of old. Second, it was a 
movement of conscious protest against many 
of the ideas and institutions in the traditional 
culture, and of conscious emancipation of the 
individual man and woman from the bondage 
of the forces of tradition. It was a movement 
of reason versus tradition, freedom versus 
authority, and glorification of life and human 
values versus their suppression. And lastly, 
strange enough, this new movement was led 
by men who knew their cultural heritage and 
tried to study it with the new methodology of 
modern historical criticism and research. In 
that sense it was also a humanist movement.” 
The first feature mentioned by Hu Shih is 
identical with the Literary Revolution as 
originally started. See Hu Shih, The Chinese 
Renaissance (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934), p. 44, 


NATIONALISM 


The Literary Revolution was origi- 
nally concerned with the problem of re- 
placing the classical language with the 
living language of the people as a me- 
dium for written communication. As 
early as 1915, Hu Shih and his friend, 


` Chao Yuen-ren, had discussed this ques- 


tion seriously. The latter was then 
thinking in the direction of alphabetizing 
the Chinese language and actually pro- 
posed certain details of procedure for 
alphabetization. While not opposed to 
Chao’s idea, Hu Shih thought that some 
intermediate steps should be taken “to 
make the ideographic characters more 
teachable in the elementary schools”; 
and he also proposed certain details of 
reform. After more consideration, he 
concluded that “the future literature of 
China must be written in the living lan- 
guage of the people,” and that “no dead 
language can produce a living litera- 
ture.”? In 1917 he formally launched 
a vigorous debate in the Chinese intel- 
lectual world by publishing an article 
entitled “Some Tentative Suggestions 
for the Reform of Literature”? in the 
liberal monthly, The New Youth. In 
this article, still written in the classical 
language which he was determined to 
overthrow, Hu Shih advised writers 
against artificial imitations, unhealthy 
pessimistic thinking, stereotyped clichés, 
irrelevant and abstruse allusions, and 
the conventional antithetic style as 
shown in parallel prose and regulated 
verse. He advocated a literature which 
should be characterized by an embodi- 
ment of true feelings and concrete 
thoughts, an emphasis on grammar, and 
a readiness to use colloquial words and 
expressions. He laid special emphasis 
on the last characteristic because he be- 


2 Ibid. pp. 50-51. 

8“Wen-hstieh kai-liang ch’u-i” See The 
New Youth (Hsin ch’ing-nien), Vol. 2, No. 5 
(Jan. 1, 1917). 
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lieved that from an historical point of 
view vernacular literature, which was 
bound to flourish, should be the main 
literary product of the times. 

In support of Hu Shih’s proposals, 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu, editor of The New 
Youth, wrote a more startling essay en- 
titled “On a Revolution in Literature.” 4 
A radical himself, Ch’en attached politi- 
cal and social significance to the new 
movement. In this essay, also written 
in the old literary style, he brought up 
the following three slogans: 


1. To destroy the painted, powdered, and 
obsequious literature of the aristocratic 
few, and to create a plain, simple, and ex- 
pressive literature of the people; 

2. To destroy the stereotyped and mo- 
notonous literature of classicism, and to 
create a fresh and sincere literature of 
realism; l 

3. To destroy the pedantic, unintelligible, 
and obscurantist literature of the hermit 
and the recluse, and to create a plain- 
speaking and popular literature of a living 
society.’ 


The arguments of Hu Shih and Ch’en 
Tu-hsiu were well received by a group 
of professors and students in Peking. 
Chien Hsiian-t’ung, Chou Tso-jen, Fu 
Ssu-nien, and Liu Fu, for example, were 
all in favor of adopting pai-kua, or the 
vernacular language, as a medium for 
literary expression; and the arguments 
they presented in support seem to have 
been equally effective. Soon the re- 
formers themselves went one step fur- 
ther by abandoning the classical style in 
their own writings. Writing in the 
vernacular style became a vogue, and by 
1919 hundreds of pai-hua newspapers 


and magazines were published. In the - 


` following year, the Chinese Ministry of 
Education ordered that, beginning in 
the fall of 1921, textbooks for the first 
two grades in the-primary schools should 


4“Wen-hstich ko-ming lun.” See The New 
Youth, Vol. 2, No. 6 (Feb. 1, 1917). 
5 See Hu Shih, of. cit. (note 1 supra), p. 54. 


be in the national language, that is, 
the vernacular tongue. In 1922 it was 
ordered that all elementary and second- 
ary textbooks should be rewritten in the 
national language. 


4 
REALISM 


The problem of ideology, as well as 
that of language, also engaged the at- 
tention of the early reformers. Both 
Hu Shih and Ch’en Tu-hsiu, as well as 
many other leaders, expressed important 
views on this subject. Special mention 
should be made of the view presented 
by Chou Tso-jen in his essay entitled 
“Human: Literature.” 6 He saw the 
Chinese Renaissance largely as a move- 
ment for the emancipation of the indi- 
vidual from. the feudal bondage of the 
past. In this new context, any action 
against human nature, individual in- 
terests, humanitarian principles, and 
fraternal love was to be condemned. 
The literature of the modern age should 
describe man’s ideal life based on high 
morals. Negatively, it should reflect 
man’s real life or exposé its inhuman 
aspect with a view to improvement. In 
short, he favored the idea of art ‘for 
life’s sake. 

_ The writers of the Literary Research 
Society—-Mao Tun (Shen Yen-ping), 
Cheng Chen-to, and others—closely fol- 
lowed Chou Tso-jen’s theory. Their 
central thought was realism. They were 
contemptuous of men of letters who 
buried themselves in the ivory tower, 
blind to the social evils and injustices 
around them. They made it their duty 
to foster a literature that would reflect 
the times, record actual happenings in 
society, pierce through the dark side of 
life, and—more important—point the 
way to progress and happiness. In one 
article, Cheng Chen-to even went so far 
as to maintain that all works of litera- 
ture should be imbued with social color 


8 “Jen te wen-hsiieh.” See The New Youth, 
Vol. 5, No. 6 (Dec. 15, 1918). i 
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and revolutionary spirit. His inter- 
pretation of realism, then, was very 
close to that of the advocates of the so- 
called “revolutionary literature.” 
Gontemporary with the realists were 
the romanticists of the Creation Society. 
They opposed utilitarianism in litera- 
ture. One of their leading theorists, 
Ch’eng Fang-wu, in his article, “The 
Mission of the New Literature,”? de- 
fined their aim as the search for literary 
perfection and the realization of literary 
beauty. While they favored the prin- 
ciple of art for art’s sake, they did not 
aim at an escape from the realities of 
life. Disgusted with existing condi- 
tions in China, they desired a better 
way of living. Soon they began to at- 
tach social value to literature: Even Yü 
Ta-fu, a decadent novelist with indi- 
vidualistic inclinations, began to ad- 
vocate socialism in an essay entitled 
“Class Struggle in Literature.” ® Under 
the influence of the Chinese Revolution 
of 1925-27, these romanticists brought 
forth the slogan of “revolutionary litera- 
ture.” Kuo Mo-jo’s article, “Revolu- 
tion and Literature,” °? may be regarded 


as a manifesto formally announcing this - 


change of attitude. As their representa- 
tive, he made known their decision to 
abandon individualism and romanticism 


and to identify their interests with those . 


of the proletariat. 


Lert-Winc MOVEMENT 


Sensitive to the prevailing trend, dis- 
appointed with the political and social 
situation, and stimulated by his own 


indomitable spirit of revolt, Lu Hsiin. 
(Chou Shu-jen), the most outstanding 


T“HĦsin wen-hsiieh chih shih-ming.” See 
The Creation Weekly (Ch’uang-tsao chou- 
pao), No. 2. (May 20, 1923). 

8 “Wen-hsiieh shang te chieh-chi tou-cheng.” 
See The Creation Weekly, No. 3 (May 27, 
1923). 

9 “Ko-ming yü weri-hstieh.” See The Crea- 
tion Monthly (Ch’uang-tsao yiieh-k’an), No. 
3 (May 1, 1926). 


‘author of that time, also converted him- 


self to socialism. From 1928 until his 
death in 1936, he played a leading role 
in the leftist movement and had many . 
promising young writers among his 
followers. With the founding of the 
League of Left-Wing Writers in 1930, 
the leadership of the literary movement 
gradually passed into the hands of the 
leftists. The chief aim of the leftist 
writers was to promote a popular litera- 
ture which would deal with all problems 
from the viewpoint of the proletariat 
and would be written in a language 
comprehensible to the masses. The 
twin movements for the popularization 
of literature and for the Latinization of 
the Chinese language were both launched 
before the death of Lu Hsin. 

The predominance of the leftist writ- 
ers did not go unchallenged. The 
writers of the Crescent Moon Society, 
for example, strongly resented leftist _ 
literary theory, and their leading critic, 
Liang Shih-ch’iu, repeatedly challenged 
the validity of the term “revolutionary 
literature.” - Influenced by neohumanism 
and rationalism, he argued that litera- 
ture should be based on human nature 
rather than on any specific political be- 
lief. A number of writers closely con- 
nected with the Kuomintang also op- 
posed the leftists, and shortly after the 
appearance of the League of Left-Wing 
Writers, they launched a Chinese na- 
tionalist literary movement. They held 
that the highest principle of literature 
should be nationalism and denounced 
the ‘leftists’. theory of class struggle. 
Nationalism as a guiding principle was 
never totally discounted by the leftists 
themselves. However, they often in- 
terpréted it in terms of patriotism or 
anti-imperialism and always linked it 
with internationalism, proletarianism, or 
socialism. Besides the “crescenters” and 


‘the nationalists, there were also the 


neutralist writers, who bemoaned the 


fact that literature was being made a. 
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“political loudspeaker” by both the left- 
ists and the nationalists. Their slogan 
was simply freedom of expression. 

In passing, mention should also be 
made of the Analects school, led by Lin 
Yutang. Humor was the prevailing 
tone of practically all the publications 
of this group. In the eyes of the left- 
ists, however, the humorous literature 
of this school was entirely out of tune 
with the spirit of the times. Lu Hsiin 
bitterly accused the humorists of at- 
tempting merely to turn “the cruelty of 


the butcher” into a laughing matter.’ 


After Lin Yutang left China for the 
United States, the Analects school, de- 
prived of leadership, weakened and lost 
its importance on the Chinese literary 
scene, 

During the Sino-Japanese War (1937- 
45), every patriotic writer, whether left- 
ist, rightist, or nonpartisan, was con- 
scious of his duty asa fighter for national 
existence. Literary critics all empba- 
sized the role of men of letters in the 
war. They believed that all writing 
should directly or indirectly express the 
irresistible desire of the Chinese people 
for freedom and independence. The 
political, social, and didactic function 
of literature was stressed. Both the Na- 
tionalists and the Communists endeav- 
ored to use literature as an effective 
weapon for fighting the war, for winning 
popular support, and for strengthening 
their positions against internal and ex- 
ternal enemies. During the war years, 
the leftists continued to play a pre- 
dominant role in the field of literary 
theory and production, and the most 
active and productive writers of the 
period were found in the ranks of the 
leftists and their sympathizers. 


COMMUNIST APPROACH TO LITERATURE 


In May 1942, Mao Tse-tung made a 


comprehensive redefinition of the func- 


tion of literature in his “Talks at the 


Yenan Forum on Art and Literature.” 1° 
The purpose of the Yenan forum, ac- 
cording to Mao, was 


to fit art and literature properly into the 
whole revolutionary machine as one of its 
component parts, to make them a powerful 
weapon for uniting and educating the peo- 
ple and for attacking and annihilating the 
enemy, and to help the people to fight the 
enemy with one heart and one mind.4! 


This program was closely connected 
with the Communists’ current (1942) 
campaign for correcting various un- 
orthodox political tendencies: subjet- 
tivism, sectarianism, and party formal- 
ism. Literature, as Mao understood it, 
should be intended for, and serve the 
needs of, the workers, the peasants, the 
soldiers, and the urban petty bourgeoisie 
with its intelligentsia. He laid great 
stress on the importance of populariza- 
tion and elevation. By popularization 
he meant spreading literature among 
the masses; by elevation, raising the 
people’s level of literary appreciation. 
Furthermore, there should be “unity of 
politics and art, of content and form, 
and of the revolutionary political con- 
tent and the highest possible degree of 
perfection in artistic form.” 7 The 
language to be used for literary creation 
should be rich, lively, and perfectly in- 
telligible to the masses. With respect 
to the problem of China’s past literary 
heritage, he favored accepting and as- 
similating the fine qualities of the litera- 
ture of the past. While not opposed to 
using literature as a means for the ex- 
posure ‘of the dark side of things, he 
thought that it was more important for 
writers to depict the positive side and 


10 “Tsai Yenan wen-i tso-t’an-hui shang te 
chiang-hua.” For an authorized English trans- 
lation of these talks, see Selected Works of 
Mao Tse-tung (London: Lawrence and Wis- 
hart, 1954-56), Vol. IV (1956), pp. 63-93. 

11 Ibid., p. 64. 

12 Tbid., p. 86. 
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to eulogize “the proletariat, the Com- 
munist Party, New Democracy, and so- 
cialism.” 13 The objects to be exposed, 
he argued, should always be the enemies 
of the people, never the people them- 
selves. Mao admitted that his approach 
was utilitarian. But he explicitly stated 
that his utilitarianism was that of the 
proletariat, not that of the feudal, bour- 
geois, and petty-bourgeois classes. The 
leftist writers later identified this kind 
of proletarian utilitarianism with so- 
cialist realism, a term originally bor- 
rowed from the Soviet Union. Since 
1942 the literary theories expounded by 
Mao in his Yenan talks have been the 
basic guiding principles for the leftist 
writers of China. 

Mao’s Yenan talks gave a fresh im- 
petus to the creation of literature in the 
Communist areas. From 1942 to the 
establishment of the Central People’s 
Government in 1949, a large volume of 
literary works appeared: novels, operas, 
plays, poems, folk songs, and reportage 
essays. The favorite themes of the 
authors were the war of resistance 
against Japan, the civil war, land re- 
form, industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction, the history of the Chinese 
Communist revolution, and other related 
topics. Three of the most popular works 
won Stalin prizes for literature in 1951. 
They were: The Sun Shines over the 
Sangkan River, a novel by Ting Ling; 
The White-haired Girl, a new type of 
opera by Ho Ching-chih and Ting Yi; 
and The Hurricane, a novel by Chou 

13 Ibid., p. 89. 

14 For information on the literary develop- 
ments of this period, see Wang Yao, A Draft 
History of China’s New Literature (Chung- 
kuo hsin wen-hsiieh skik kao, two volumes, 
1951-53, Peking and Shanghai), II, pp. 205- 
445; Liu Shou-sung, The First Draft for a 
History of China’s New Literature (Chung- 
kuo hsin wen-hsiieh shih ch’u-kao, two vol- 
umes, Peking, 1956), II, pp. 28-305; and 
Chou Yang, “The People’s New Literature and 


Art” in his China’s New Literature and Art 
(Peking, 1954), pp. 51-86. 
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Li-po. The period from 1942 to 1949 
also witnessed the emergence of nu- 
merous young writers, among whom 
Chao Shu-li was considered outstand- 
ing. Chao’s three works, Hsiao Erh- 
hei’s Marriage, Rhymes of Li Yu-ts’ai, 
and Changes in Li Village, won him 
great fame as a novelist. The Com- 
munist literary critics particularly ac- 
claimed his skillful use of the everyday 
language of the common people. 


SOCIALIST REALISM 


In July 1949, a conference of Chinese 
writers and artists met in Peking and 
established the All-China Federation of 
Literary and Art Circles. Under this 
federation, there were also formed sev- 
eral subordinate organizations including 
"the All-China Association of Literary 
Workers. Four years later (September- 
October 1953), another national literary 
conference was held in Peking. It re- 
viewed the past work of the federation, 
criticized some misunderstandings about 
the literary theory of Mao, and con- 
cretely defined the goal of socialist and 
realist literature. It also voted for the 
reorganization of the federation and its 
various subsidiaries, and as a result, the 
All-China Association of Literary Work- 
ers was reorganized as the Association 
of Chinese Writers. 

During the years since 1949, socialist 
realism as a literary principle has been 
repeatedly stressed and expounded in 


15 All of these three works have been trans- 
lated into English. See Yang Msien-yi and 
Gladys Yang, Translators, The Sun Shines 
over the Sangkan River (Peking, 1954); Yang 
Hsien-yi and Gladys Yang, Translators, The 
White-haired Gig (Peking, 1954); and Hsü 
Meng-hsiung, Translator, The Hurricane (Pe- 
king, 1955). 

18 For English translations of these works, 
see Chao Shu-li, Rhymes of Li Yu-ts’ai and 
Other Stories (Peking, 1950), and Gladys 
Yang, Translator, Changes in Li Village (Pe- 
king, 1953). For an evaluation, see Chou 
Yang, “On the Works of Chao Shu-li” in his 
China’s New Literature and Art, pp. 134-54, 
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the literary world of mainland China.’ 
From the Communist point of view, a 
good piece of literature has to be both 
true to life and ideologically correct. 
Lack of socialist content will lead to 
“naturalism,” while separation from re- 
ality will result in “conceptualization” 
and “generalization.” Both extremes 
must be avoided. In the past two years, 
there has been a heated debate over the 
validity of the expression “Asiek chen- 
skik” or “depicting reality.” Accord- 
ing to the Chinese critics and writers 


with orthodox Marxist-Leninist views, 


this expression alone does not convey 
the total meaning of socialist realism. 
There must be a perfect unity of social- 
ist thinking and realistic depiction in 
literature. The principle of depicting 


reality, applied in isolation, is invalid; ' 


it becomes valid only when it is unified 
with socialist ideology. In fact, the 
whole theory of socialist realism has 


17See, for example, Chou Yang, “Socialist 

` Realism—The Road of Advance for Chinese 
Literature” in his China’s New Literature and 
Art, pp. 87-102; Mao Tun, “New Realities 
and New Tasks,” Chinese Literature, No. 1 
(1954), pp. 1-23; Chou Yang, “Building a 
Socialist Literature,” Chinese Literature, No. 
4 (1956), pp. 198-222; and Chou Yang, “The 
Important Role of Art and Literature in the 
Building of Socialism,” Chinese Literature, 
No. 1 (1957), pp. 179-88. For more informa- 
tion on post-1949 literary developments in 
China, see, among many others, Wang Yao, A 
Draft History of China’s New Literature, Vol. 
II, pp. 446-543; Albert Borowitz, Fiction in 
Communist China (a monograph prepared for 
` the Center for International Studies, M. I. T. 
Cambridge, 1954); Chao Chung, The Com- 
munist Program for Literature and Art (Hong 
Kong, 1955); Chou Yang, “For More and 
Better Literary and Artistic Creations!”, in his 
China’s New Literature and, Art, pp. 1-50; 
Mao Tun, “The Key Problems in Art and 
Literature,” Chinese Literature, No. 4 (1956), 
pp. 223-28; Mao Tun, “The Chinese Litera- 
ture of Today,” Chinese Literature, No. 2 
(1957), pp. 205-14; and Mao Tun, “A Discus- 
sion of Recent Short Stories” (“T’an tsui- 
chin te tuan-p’ien hsiao-shuo”), People’s Lit- 
erature (Jen-min wen-hsiieh), No. 6 (June, 

1958), pp. 4-8. 


been stressed repeatedly to warn those 
writers who, under the pretext of real- 
istic depiction, have described only the 
negative aspects of things and have’ 
failed to eulogize communism. 

A number of ideological remolding 
campaigns have been launched in China 
since 1949. The most extensive ones 
affecting literary and art circles have 
been the criticism of The Story of Wu 
Hsiin,* the purge of Hu Feng, the at- 
tack upon Yii P’ing-po, and the denun- 
ciation of the antiparty clique of Feng 
Hsiieh-feng, Ting Ling, and Ch’en Ch’i- 
hsia. When the movement for “letting a 
hundred flowers blossom and letting a 
hundred schools of thought contend” 
was at its height in 1957, some observers 
felt that the Chinese Communists’ policy 
of thought control had actually come to 
an end. Before long, however, the 
movement turned into another nation- 
wide campaign against rightists and re- 
visionists. 
Communists insisted, had to be up- 
rooted from the people’s flower garden. 


NATIONAL OBJECTIVES AS LITERARY 
i ` ” THEMES 


During the past decade, the mainland 
of China has been the scene of a series 
of campaigns designed to mobilize the 
country for the achievement of major 
national objectives: the land reform, 
the Korean War, the suppression of 
counterrevolutionaries, the 3-anti and 
5-anti drives against illegal practices in 
public and private enterprises, the move- 
ment for industrialization and agricul- 
tural collectivization, and the struggle 
against revisionism and rightist thought. 
Throughout this period, the Chinese 
writers have utilized the themes of these 
political campaigns as literary themes 
and have, in quantitative terms, pub- 
lished an impressive body of work. 


18 This is a film dealing with the life of Wu 
Hsün, a beggar-educator of the nineteenth 
century. 


The poisonous weeds, the. - 
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Some of their best-known productions 
may be mentioned: in fiction, Wall of 
Bronze by Liu Ch’ing, The Plains Are 
Ablaze by Hsii Kuang-yao, Flames 
Ahead by Liu Pai-yii, and A Thousand 
Miles of Lovely Land by Yang Shuo; 
in drama, Steeled in Battles by Hu K’o, 
Dragon Beard Ditch by Lao She, and 
The Long March by Ch’en Ch’i-t’ung; 
in reportage, Those Most To Be Loved 
by Wei Wei; in children’s literature, 
Going to the Movies by Chang T’ien-yi; 
in autobiographical literature, Kao Yö- 
pao by Kao Yii-pao.”® 

So far as technique is concerned, 
many of the literary works produced on 
the mainland in recent years are still 
far from satisfactory. The Chinese 
literary critics have complained that 
-many works are unnecessarily long and 
verbose. In his speech, “Down with 
Foreign Formalism,” 7° the veteran au- 
thor Lao She scathingly attacked the 
kind of current writing which is wordy, 
clumsy, illogical, unintelligible. Brevity 
and conciseness in language are now 
emphatically advocated. 

Practically all types of Chinese opera 
have‘ undergone revision both in lan- 
guage and content in recent years. Some 
of the revised operas like Liang Shan-po 
and Chu Ving-t’ai and The Story of the 
White Snake ** have won. popular ac- 

19 Most of these works have been translated 
into English. See Sidney Shapiro, Translator, 
Wall of Bronze (Peking, 1954); Sidney Sha- 
piro, Translator, Tke Plains Are Ablaze (Pe- 
king, 1955); Liu Pai-yii, Flames Ahead (Pe- 
king, 1954); Yüan Ko-chia, Translator, A 
Thousand Miles of Lovely Land (Peking, 
1957); Tang Sheng, Translator, Steeled in 
Battles (Peking, 1955) ; Liao Hung-ying, Trans- 
lator, Dragon Beard Ditch (Peking, 1956); 
Chen Ch’i-t’ung, The Long March (Peking, 
1956). 

20 “Ta-tao yang-pa-ku.” See People’s Lit- 
erature, No. 3 (March 1958), pp. 1-2. 

21 For English versions of these two re- 
vised operas, see Yang Hsien-yi and Gladys 
Vang, Translators, Love under the Willows 
(another name for Liang Shan-po and Chu 
Ying-t’ai, Peking, 1956) and The White Snake 
(Peking, 1957). 


claim. Besides, many of the classical 
novels, dramas, and poems have been re- 
edited and revaluated. The Dream of 
the Red Chamber, The Romance of the 
Three Kingdoms, The Water Margin, 
and The Unofficial History of Oficial- 
dom, for example, have appeared in new 
editions and have’ all been declared to 
be works of the finest quality. For the 
benefit of the younger generation, some 
classical works have been translated 
into modern vernacular. The extensive 
translation of Ch’ii Yiian’s poems is par- 
ticularly worthy of mention. Since 
1949, a large number of Chinese classics 
have been republished. According to a 
recent report from Peking, a group of 
scholars have been officially appointed 
to work out detailed plans for repub- 
lishing “all the great extant classics 
from the earliest times down to the eve 
of the May Fourth Movement of 
1919,” 22 


CHINESE LITERARY HERITAGE - 


The Chinese Communists have up to 
the present time adhered to the policy 
of preserving what they believe to be 
the best literary heritage of China. In 
the revaluation of China’s literary tradi- 
tions, they have rejected much but, at 
the same time, have also found some 
elements which they deem worthy of 
preservation. For example, all forms of 
traditional popular literature such as 
the Peking opera, the old type of novel, 
the story-teller’s tale, the yangko, and 
the drum song have been identified as 
“national forms” for preservation. The 
recent antirightist campaign has brought 
forth a new theory: “po-ku hou-chin,” 
or “to slight the past and stress the 
present.” Some observers feel that this 
theory may mark the beginning of an 
end to the policy of preserving China’s 
literary legacy. But, as the Chinese 
Communists view it, increased emphasis 


22 See Peking Review, Vol. 1, No. 12 (May 
20, 1958), p. 17. 
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upon the present does not mean a total 
negation of the past and therefore is 
not incompatible with their established 
policy regarding literary heritage. The 
key to an understanding of their at- 
titude towards traditions is their favorite 
expression “critical acceptance.” They 
will accept tradition only if it is found 
to be acceptable by their own criteria 
of evaluation. As long as the principle 
of critical acceptance can be applied, 
they will probably continue to advocate 
the preservation of China’s literary 
heritage. In a lengthy article published 
in The People’s Daily on February 28, 
1958, Chou Yang, senior Chinese Com- 
munist literary arbiter, stated, “As so- 
cialist literature can only grow and 
flower on its own native soil, it must re- 
evaluate and carry forward the national 
tradition and evolve a national style.” 78 
This statement, which is in keeping with 
the thought of Mao Tse-tung, may be 
regarded as a summation of basic Com- 
munist policy with respect to China’s 
literary heritage. 


WESTERN LITERARY THEORIES 


” During the past forty years, a host of 
literary theories from the West have in- 
vaded the Chinese literary world. While 
each of these theories has had some part 
in fostering a new literature in China, 
the major role was played by realism. 
The term “realism,” as first understood 
by Chinese writers, merely meant an 
objective representation of life and so- 
ciety. Living in a period of turbulence 
“and instability, most Chinese writers 
could not shut their eyes to the realities. 
It was only natural for them to attempt 
realistically to reflect the conditions of 
the times, to express their resentment 
against social evils, and to register their 
hopes and aspirations for improvement 
and reform. In the course of time, 


23 See Chou Vang, “The Great Debate on 
the Literary Front,” Peking Review, Vol. 1, 
No. 4 (March 25, 1958), p. 12. 


many Chinese writers began to associate 
realism with socialism and to produce 
works which tended to be predominantly 
didactic in tone. In mainland China, 
all minor currents of literature were 
easily detectable before 1949, but since 
that date they have gradually lost their 
identity in the major trend of socialist 
realism. 

The adoption of new forms and tech- 
niques—again a product of the Western 
impact—is certainly one important fea- 
ture of modern Chinese literature. In 
some cases, Western forms have been 
adopted with modification; in others, 
they have been borrowed wholesale. 
Dissatisfied with the stereotyped meth- 
ods of traditional Chinese poetry, the 
new poets have tried practically all 
Western forms, including free verse and 
the sonnet. But as yet they have not 
achieved any remarkable success in their 
experimentation. So far as the drama 
is concerned, the new form is quite dif- 
ferent from the old. Whereas the old 
drama is an operatic type filled with 
poetry, singing, dancing, and gesticula- 
tion, the new drama is purely a kua- 
chit or a spoken drama. It is either a 
one-act play or a play divided into a 
number of acts and scenes and, like 
Western plays, has full stage directions. 
As a popular theatrical entertainment, 
it has not yet surpassed the traditional 
Chinese opera. ‘The essay has com- 
pletely broken with traditional types and 
is now free of formal rules or restrictions 
with regard to length or subject matter. 
With this freedom, modern Chinese es- 
sayists have produced a substantial 
quantity of genuinely good writings. In 
the last two decades the so-called “re- 
portage essay” has enjoyed great popu- 
larity in China. This type of essay, 
however, is more a journalistic report 
than a literary production. Under the in- 
fluence of Western literature, many Chi- 
nese writers of fiction have rejected the 
traditional forms as represented by the 
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“romantic” literary tale of the T’ang 
dynasty, the story-teller’s tale of the 
Sung and Ming periods, and the popu- 
lar language novel of Ming and Ch’ing 
times. In writing novels and short 
stories, they have in one way or another 
imitated Western types of fiction. On 
the whole their experimentation with 
Western forms and techniques has been 
relatively successful, and their works 
‘have proved to be the major literary 
accomplishment of modern China. 


CONTINUITY 


The element of change has been 
briefly discussed in the light of the 
Western impact. What of the element 
of continuity? Is traditionalism en- 
tirely gone?- Certainly not. If not, 
can we detect any continuous trend in 
the light of Chinese historical develop- 


ment? In fact, according to Hu Shih, | 


the whole New Culture Movement of the 
modern period was carried out in the 
spirit of the many renaissance periods 
from the T’ang down to the Ch’ing dy- 
nasty. In one sense, the pai-kua litera- 
ture of the modern period is a departure 


from the literature written in the clas-- 


sical language; but in another sense it 
is largely a continuation of the popular 
language literature of earlier times. 

_ The Chinese written language, as seen 
in the literature of modern China, has 
certainly been invaded by foreign words 
and grammar. But it has not under- 
gone any complete change in its essen- 
tial structure and will doubtless pre- 
serve its basic structure for the foresee- 
able future. The assimilation of for- 
eign words and syntax will in the long 
run make the Chinese language richer 
and more flexible. 


The term “realism” has loomed large 
in the minds of modern Chinese authors. 
Yet the type of realism which they have 
practiced is not entirely foreign to tra- 
ditional Chinese literature. In re-evalu- 
ating the Chinese literary heritage, many 
Chinese scholars have described as ex- 
cellent realistic productions a number of 
old masterpieces such as The Dream of 
the Red Chamber, The Water Margin, 
and The Unofficial History of Oficial- 
dom. Realism as interpreted in modern 
China thus represents an old Chinese 
literary tradition and is not merely an 
importation from the West. 

- While Western literature has certainly 
had a great influence in modern China, 
China’s traditional literary forms have 


‘never vanished. In fact, they are still 


active and are still manifesting vigor 
and resilience. Since the 1930’s, the 
leftists have constantly talked about the 
restoration of “national forms.” Now 
it has become official Communist policy 
to encourage the use of “national forms” 
for literary work. In a sense, the Chi- 
nese Communists have discovered that 
it is not only possible but also advisable 
to put new wine in old bottles. 

During the past few decades, China 
has experienced deep and widespread 
changes. Some observers have tended 
to interpret all forms of change in mod- 
ern China in terms of “revolution.” Yet 
the word “revolution,” if it. implies a 
total change, does not apply well in the 
field of literature where very few ele- 
ments have been overthrown completely. 
The stream of modern Chinese literature 
has been broad enough to encompass 
not only the qurrent of change, both 
gradual and rapid, but also the current 
of continuity, always latent and often 
active. 


Dynamics of the Moscow-Peking Axis 


l By ALLEN S. WHITING 


ABSTRACT: Alliance with Soviet Russia has served the mili- 
tary, economic, and political interests of Communist China. 
The dependency of Peking upon Moscow during the Stalin 
period compelled suppression of ideological differences on the 
part-of Mao Tse-tung. Growing Chinese strength, however, 
afforded increased leverage upon the post-Stalin leadership. 
In 1956, the East European crisis prompted Peking to inter- 
vene in bloc affairs, promoting a formula which varied from the 
approach of Moscow. ‘This formula called for relegation of 
bloc differences to secret bilateral discussions as well as for 
toleration of greater divergence in the domestic practices of bloc 
regimes. Chinese mediation between the Polish and Russian 
positions during 1956-57 appeared to smooth bloc relations 
throughout East Europe. 

Abandonment of this formula“at the November 1957 con- 
ference in Moscow coincided with a major shift by Mao Tse- 
tung on other aspects of Chinese foreign policy. This shift 
paralleled preconference signs from Khrushchev of a harsher 
line both on bloc affairs and toward the non-Communist world. 
Overtly the Sino-Soviet attack against “revisionism” applied 
to the Yugoslavs. Gomulka’s position at the conference, how- 
ever, as well as-during the 1958 attack on Tito, suggested that 
Poland also felt pressure from the new line. The change in 
Peking’s policy from 1956 to 1957 may have come from a 
reappraisal of Soviet strength resulting from intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBM) and artificial satellite developments 
in the latter half of 1957. Such a reappraisal may explain the 
new harshness of Chinese foreign policy statements directed not 
only within the bloc but to other areas as well. 
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Dynamics oF Moscow-Pexinc Axis 


EN years ago, Mao Tse-tung de- 

clared, “Internationally we belong 
to the anti-imperialist front, headed by 
the Soviet Union.”+ Formal founding 
of the Sino-Soviet alliance in 1950 initi- 
ated military, economic, and political 
implementation of his words. Neither 
changes in the Kremlin nor turbulent 
events in East Europe have shaken Mao 
from his 1949 conviction that “the Chi- 
nese people must either incline toward 
the side of imperialism or toward that of 
socialism. There can be no exception 
to this rule. It is impossible to sit on 
the fence. There is no third road.” 

In the intervening years, the People’s 
Republic of China has grown from a 
dependent Soviet satellite to a major 
partner in the Moscow-Peking azis. 
Particularly since the death of Stalin 
in 1953, this transformation in Peking’s 
status, both inside the bloc and in the 
world at large, has seemed to justify 
Mao’s abandonment of the traditional 
Chinese policy of “using barbarians 
against barbarians” in favor of “leaning 
to one side.” 

To be sure, Peking has paid for its 
_ gains. Approximately 2.4 billion dol- 
lars in Soviet credits consumed between 
1950 and 1957 require payment with 
interest over the next decade.? Virtu- 
ally all of the 211 industrial projects 
based on Soviet deliveries are covered 
by Chinese exports. Politically, by 
aligning with Moscow, Peking lessened 
its chances for recognition from the 
United States and thereby for admis- 
sion to the United Nations. But with- 
out attempting to strike a compre- 
hensive balance, certain observations 
strengthen the conviction that Peking’s 


.1Mao Tse-tung, On People’s Democratic 
Dictatorship, July 1, 1949, English edition 
(London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1950). 

2 For detailed review of credit and trade 
relations, see Allen S. Whiting, “Contradic- 
tions in the Moscow-Peking Axis,” The Jour- 
nal of Politics, Vol. 20 (February, 1958), pp. 
128-42. 
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gains in the alliance far outweigh its 
losses. 


GAINS FROM THE ALLIANCE 


` The strategic payoff in the military 
realm is impressive. No other policy 
could have provided Mao with the larg- 
est and most modern air force in Asia 
only ten years after seizing power. For 
a nation which produced its first auto- 
mobile in 1958, the 1,800 jet fighters 
and bombers provide important proof 
of Soviet support. Nor could China’s 
scant and scattered petroleum resources 
sustain this force without large fuel de- 
liveries from the Soviet bloc. i 

On the ground, the process of re- 
equipping and modernizing with Rus- 
sian tanks, artillery, and transport 
has drastically transformed the poorly 
trained and inadequately armed masses 
of Chinese infantry who fought in 
Korea. Even greater changes may lie 
in store as a consequence of the Soviet 
alliance. In 1958, Foreign Minister 
Chen Yi predicted, “We will have 
atomic weapons in the future.” * Should 
Moscow open its nuclear stockpile to 
Peking, a new impetus might be af- 
forded the drive toward Chinese Com- 
munist ascendancy in Asia. 

The bedrock of Sino-Soviet military 
unity is the pledge of mutual assistance 
in case of outside attack. First enunci- 
ated in the Treaty of Friendship, Al- 
liance, and Mutual Assistance Between 
the USSR and the People’s Republic of 
China, signed on February 14, 1950, 
this guarantees that “in the event of one 
of the High Contracting Parties being 
attacked by Japan or States allied with 
it, and thus béing involved in a state of 
war, the other High Contracting Party 

3 Interview of May 10, 1958, with cor- 
respondents of Die Welt and Die Stuttgarter 
Zeitung. New York Times, August 18, 1958 
quoted Warsaw “sources” as reporting a Soviet 
agreement to provide China with atomic 


weapons, concluded during the Khrushchev- 
Mao talks of early August 1958, 
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will immediately render military and 
other assistance with all the means at 
its disposal.” While not explicitly op- 
erative against the United States and 
United Nations forces in Korea, this 


guarantee undoubtedly deterred Ameri- 


can strategists from striking at Peking’s 
sanctuary in Manchuria when Chinese 
Communist “volunteers” hurled.General 
MacArthur’s troops back from the Yalu 
River to the thirty-eighth parallel. 

On September 7, 1958, Nikita Khrush- 
chev dropped the qualifications cover- 
ing mutual assistance in the 1950 treaty 
and declared flatly, “An attack upon 
the People’s Republic of China .. . is 
an attack upon the Soviet Union.” + 
This unprecedented Soviet support for 
Peking came in a letter to President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower during the crisis 
over the Taiwan Strait. On September 
19, 1958, Khrushchev amplified this 
pledge by threatening nuclear retalia- 
tion against any country which em- 


ployed nuclear weapons against Com- 


munist China. Thus the Sino-Soviet 
Alliance provides Peking both with mini- 
mal military security in case of war 
and with vital political leverage for 
atomic blackmail. 

In the realm of economics, the al- 
liance has also served Mao’s interests. 
Credits, technical assistance, and im- 
ports from Moscow made possible the 
striking gains of the First Five-Year 
Plan indicated in Table 1. 

With more than half of the original 
211 industrial and construction projects 
“to be supplied from the Soviet Union” 
remaining in the Second Five-Year Plan, 
China’s proclaimed goal of “overtaking 
Great Britain in fifteen years” clearly 
depends upon continuing Russian co- 
operation in trade, if not in aid. No 
Soviet credits have been announced 
since 1956. Moscow’s share of Peking’s 
foreign trade, however, exceeds 50 per 


4New York Times, September 9, 1958. 
5 Ibid., September 20, 1958. 
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TABLE 1—ĪNDUSTRIAL OUTPUT oF 
MAINLAND CHINA, 1952-19578 














PRODUCT 1952 | 1957 
Coal (million tons) 63.5 128.0 
Electric power 7.3 19.0 

(billion kilowatt-hours) 
Iron (million tons} 1.9 5.9 
Steel (million tons) 14 | 5.2 
Cement (million tons) 2.9 6.7 
cent. This provides a valuable source 


of imports, as well as an outlet for ex- 
ports. Outside the bloc, China’s short- 
age in foreign exchange is matched by 
its lack of large marketable export sur- 
pluses. Furthermore, Peking has given 
politics priority over economics in de- 
termining its relations with capitalist 
countries. This has kept trade with 
Japan and Great Britain below the level 
otherwise possible. These constraints 
upon China’s trade outside the bloc 
make the Moscow-Peking axis a valu- 
able asset for Mao’s program of. in- 
dustrialization. . 
Training of China’s managerial an 

scientific cadres has’ also depended: 
largely upon Russian resources. From 
1950 to 1957, more than 7,000 Soviet 
advisers worked in China at various 
times.” While they appear insignificant. 
against the population of 600 million, 
their impact was far out of proportion 
to their number. These Soviet spe- 
cialists directed principal construction: 
projects, such as the massive Yangtze 
River bridge. In addition, they super- 
vised indigenous personnel in on-the- 
job training programs, especially in the 
burgeoning industrial base of Northeast: 
China (Manchuria). Mass translation 
of Soviet technical journals, and inten- 


. 8 Richard H. Moorsteen, “Economic Pros- 
pects for Communist China.” (Publicatiom 
1298 of the Rand Corporation.) Delivered at- 
the meeting of the Association for Asian. 
Studies, New York, April 1-3, 1958. 

? Peking Review, Vol. 1, No. 9 (May 29; 
1958), p. 20. 
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sive training programs for thousands of 
Chinese engineers, scientists, and skilled 
workers in the Soviet Union provide 
further impetus for the “leap forward” 
from agrarian backwardness to modern 
. industrialization. 

Symbolic of this leap, as well as of 
Moscow’s assistance in making it pos- 
sible, was the revelation by Kuo Mo-jo, 
President of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, that “Chinese scientists are 
determined to get China’s artificial earth 
satellite into the sky at an early date. 
... The earlier that day comes, the bet- 
ter.”® Kuo’s statement, hailing Sput- 
nik III, admonished Chinese scientists 
to “study” Soviet achievements closely. 
A Chinese satellite might answer non- 
party criticism of “Marxist-Leninist 
science” prominent in the “rightist at- 
tack” of 1957. The political impact 
elsewhere in Asia might be even more 
significant, especially on Taiwan and 
among the overseas Chinese. 


Tue Rote oF IpEoLocy 


Few of these gains could, have been 
foreseen by Mao Tse-tung in 1949. His 
commitment to the Russian alliance 
was primarily ideological, albeit rein- 
forced by his perception of American 
commitment to Chiang Kai-shek in the 
civil war. Whatever may have been the 
strains of negotiating with Stalin in 
1950, or in mediating between “great 
. power chauvinism” (Russian) and “nar- 
row nationalism” (Polish) in 1956-57, 
the mystique of “socialist unity against 
the imperialist camp” undoubtedly dom- 
inates Peking’s view of world affairs. 

But while the ideological component 
preceded in time the military and eco- 

8 Chung Kuo Ching Nien Pao, May 16, 
1958. New China News Agency reports of 
Kuo’s interview described his target date as 
“in the near future.” New York Times, August 
18, 1958, quoted Warsaw reports of Soviet 
agreement to assist in launching a Chinese 


satellite, concluded at the Khrushchev-Mao 
meeting in Peking. 
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nomic interaction in the Moscow-Peking 
axis, it alone is insufficient to explain 


. the ties that bind. In fact, “universal: 


application of the fundamental laws 
of Marxism-Leninism,” championed by 
both partners, has not prevented im- 
portant divergencies on both domestic 
and foreign policy. Certain consistent 
ideological differences between the Soviet 
and Chinese Communists can be dis- 
cerned over the past three decades. Yet 
the degree to which these differences 
have influenced the political interaction 
of the two elites varies sharply from 
time to time. 

These differences have been de- 
scribed by Peking as 


contradictions between socialist countries, 
between communist parties [which are] 
. not the result of a funda- 
mental clash of interests between classes 
but of conflict between right and wrong 
opinions or of a partial contradiction of in- 
terests,® 


The first decade of the Moscow-Peking 
axis suggests that, in this respect, rela- 
tions between Communist partners re- 
semble those between capitalist states in 
the existence of conflicting national in- 
terests. The degree to which Peking 
may succeed in pressing its interests 
against those of Moscow depends upon 
four variable factors: the relative sta- 
bility of the two elites in terms ‘of 
domestic opposition; the relative in- 
fluence of the two elites within the Com- 
munist bloc; the degree of Chinese de- 
pendence upon Russian assistance; and 
the prevailing power relationship be- 
tween the Communist bloc and the “im- 
perialist camp” as seen from Moscow 
and Peking. Thus it is not ideology 
alone which conditions relations be- 
tween Moscow and Peking. In fact, 
ideology may be subordinated to mili- 


2 Jen Min Jih Pao, “More on the Historical 
Experience of Proletarian Dictatorship,” De- 
cember 29, 1956. 
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tary and economic factors so far as the 
resolution of differences is concerned: 

Brief comparison of Peking’s policy 
and position of 1949-50 with that of 
1956-57 illustrates this point. During 
the first period, Mao supported the 
expulsion of Tito from the Cominform, 
muted his own claims to ideological in- 
novation, and paid homage to Stalin’s 
unfailing genius. Close reading of Chi- 
nese Communist writings of the period, 
however, revealed implicit differences 
with Moscow. If too obvious, such dif- 
ferences frequently were suppressed in 
later editions. 

Mao’s disagreements arose in part 
from his independence of Stalin in win- 
ning control of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) in the 1930's and of all 
China in the 1940’s. Suppression of 
disagreement was a necessary result of 
his utter dependence upon Stalin to 
maintain power after 1949. Rebuilding 
the shattered Chinese economy and re- 
straining “imperialist aggression and its 
running-dog Chiang Kai-shek” neces- 
sitated reliance upon Russia. If Stalin’s 
personal price for assistance was com- 
plete acceptance of Moscow’s views, at 
least on the public record, Mao’s in- 
ferior power compelled acquiesence. 

The emergence of differences after 
Stalin’s death, notably in the East 
European crisis of 1956-57, followed 
changes in these critical factors. First, 
stability of the Soviet elite was uncer- 
tain following the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress, while no comparable struggle for 
power appeared in the Chinese Com- 
` munist Party. Second, Khrushchev 
dealt Soviet bloc lewlership a heavy 
blow in his de-Stalinization speech at 
the Congress. Third, China’s depend- 
ence on Russian support had declined, 
especially in the economic realm, from 
the earlier years. Finally, no crisis 
threatened the bloc from without, and 
in some respects the Soviet military 
position was becoming increasingly fa- 
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vorable in comparison with that of the 
United States. 

These developments offered Mao more 
political’ leverage against Russian pol- 
icies than had been available during the 
Stalin period. This transformation of 
China from satellite to partner is re- 
flected in the changing image of the 
Moscow-Peking axis found in Western 
analyses. In 1950, many observers be- 
lieved that Chinese intervention in the 
Korean crisis was forced upon Mao by 
Stalin. In 1958, an equally substantial 
core of opinion believed Khrushchev’s 
attack on Tito to have been forced by 
Mao. - 

Setting aside such speculation for the 
moment, one final observation on the 
role of ideology might be made. It was 
more than ideological conviction which 
caused Peking to intervene in the bloc 
dispute of 1956, in contrast with its 
position in 1948. Intervention served 
Chinese military, economic, and political 
interests. Any breach of bloc unity af- 
fects Chinese military security both in 
the encouragement it offers “the im- 
perialist camp” and in the burdens it 
places upon Soviet military forces. 
While Peking and Moscow agree on the 
need for bloc unity, however, they have 
differed on the means of attaining this 
end. . - l 

Furthermore, China’s economic prog- 
ress depends in part upon the reliability 
of planned deliveries from East Europe. 
Increased Soviet commitments to tide 
over unstable regimes may also reduce 
the availability of Russian economic 
assistance for China. Finally, Peking’s 
prestige at home and abroad is involved 
with bloc developments. To cite specific 
instances, in 1956 Chinese university 
students voiced “shock” and “dismay” 
over Soviet military intervention in 
Hungary. The consequent turmoil in 
intellectual circles posed problems for 
the Chinese Communist Party through- 
out the summer of 1957. Meanwhile in 
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the United Nations, Burmese denuncia- 
tion of the Russian military move coin- 
cided with Chou En-lai’s tour of South- 
east Asia. Chou, who was then both 
Premier and Foreign Minister, was pub- 
licly and privately pressed to explain 
his support for the use of foreign troops 
to intervene in domestic affairs. 

This indicates that ideology alone did 
not prompt Chinese participation in the 
struggle between East Europe and the 
Soviet Union in 1956. It further sug- 
gests that changes in the Chinese posi- 
tion on this problem in 1957-58 came 
from equally serious military, economic, 
and political considerations, especially 
since these changes were incompatible 
with past ideological expressions. A 
brief review of the 1957-58 develop- 
ments, therefore, may indicate the na- 
ture of these considerations and thereby 
-throw light on subsequent Chinese pol- 
icy in other areas. 


CHINESE VIEWS ON BLoc RELATIONS 


Although the Twentieth Party ‘Con- 
gress of February 1956 proclaimed the 
possibility of “different paths to so- 
cialism,” the Poznan crisis in July and 
the Polish and Hungarian ferment of 
September and October made the ques- 
tion of Soviet controls over satellite de- 
velopments a central issue. Vacillation 
and division in Moscow between “hard” 
and “soft” lines contrasted with Peking’s 
position which fell midway between the 
confederative and the unitary approach 
to bloc relations. Chinese comment at- 
tacked extreme champions of independ- 
ence as “bourgeois nationalists,” at the 
same time rejecting complete Soviet 
domination as “great-power chauvinism.” 

Three points appeared at issue: the 
limits of Soviet prerogative vis-a-vis 
other bloc countries; the limits of devia- 
tion from Soviet practice by other bloc 
countries; and the means of achieving 
unanimity or of maintaining differences 
within the bloc. In brief, the Chinese 
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formula called for keeping dissent con- . 
fidential within the bloc while tolerating 
divergent views. This approach had 
characterized the CCP’s approach to 
past differences with Moscow over theo- 
retical and practical issues. It was suc- 
cinctly stated by Chou En-lai in March 
1957, two months after his successful 
repairing of relations between Warsaw 
and Moscow: 


. . . All the socialist countries take Marx- 
ism-Leninism as their guiding philosophy, 
which constitutes the basis of our unanimity 
on questions of principle. Yet this does 
not mean that all socialist countries, while 
being unanimous on principles, have also 
identical views on all questions at all times. 
Compared with the main aspect of our 
unanimity on principles, our differences on 
certain questions are after all of secondary ~ 
importance. Moreover, these differences 
can be resolved and, on the common basis 
of Marxism-Leninism, a unanimity can be 
reached gradually through comradely dis- 
cussions and consultation. Even if no 
unanimity can be reached for the time 
being, it would also be normal to reserve 
the differences while upholding our soli- 
darity.?° 

The consistency with which Peking 
promoted this policy despite varying re- 
actions in Moscow was manifest in the 
authoritative reports of Mao’s encour- 
agement to Gomulka throughout 1956- 
57, contrasted with Khrushchev’s per- 
sonal opposition to Gomulka both be- 


‘fore and after the Hungarian uprising. ™ 


It was evidenced in the more moderate 
criticism of Yugoslav statements on 
Hungary in Jen Min Jih Pao, compared 
with Pravda. Similarly Politburo mem- 


10 Chou En-lai, “Report on Visit to Eleven 
Countries in Asia and Europe,” to the third 
session of the Second National Committee of 
the Chinese People’s Political and Consultative 
Conference, March 5, 1957, NCNA, Peking, 
same date. 

11 For detailed review of this and the fol- 
lowing points see Whiting, op. cit. (note 4 
supra), pp. 142-59. See also Richard F. Starr, 
“New Course In Poland,” zbid., pp. 64-88. 
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ber P’eng Chen’s conciliatory visit to 
Belgrade came a few weeks before Soviet 
suspension of credits to Tito’s govern- 
ment in February 1957. Only on the 
question of Hungary did Moscow and 
Peking present a unanimous front, 
established after differing domestic re- 
ports on the early stages of the revolt. 

Formal enunciation of Sino-Soviet 
agreement on bloc relations, in the joint 
communiqué of January 19, 1957, as- 
serted, “The socialist countries are in- 
dependent and sovereign states and re- 
lations between them are based upon 
the Leninist principle of national equal- 
ity.” The statement reiterated the 
famous Panch Shila or “five principles” 
of the Sino-Indian agreement of 1954, 
“complete equality, respect for territorial 
integrity, independence, sovereignty, and 
non-interference in each other’s internal 
affairs.’ The last point in particular 
symbolized the nub of Polish-Soviet 
problems in 1956-57. The context of 
the statement, which was issued upon 
Chou En-lai’s departure from Moscow, 
suggested that Chinese mediation had 
assured Gomulka’s survival against in- 
ternal and external “Stalinist” pres- 
sures. 

Thus the need for intervention in bloc 
affairs coincided with Peking’s ability to 
intervene, reflected in the previously 
discussed increase in military, economic, 
and political power. The results were 
favorable; Peking’s mediation appeared 
to cement ties between Warsaw and 
Moscow. Soviet acquiescence in Go- 
mulka’s leadership, despite his appease- 
ment of the Polish peasantry and the 
Catholic Church, was reciprocated by 
Gomulka’s insistence upon party leader- 
ship and his careful, consistent attack 
against “revisionism.” The consequent 
reduction of tensions within Poland, 
paralleled throughout East Europe in 
the spring and summer of 1957, fur- 
thered both Soviet and Chinese strategic 
and economic interests. Finally, ac- 
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ceptance of the Chinese formula for bloc 
relations elevated Peking’s prestige both 
inside and outside the bloc, without im- 
pairing the basic unity of the Moscow 
alliance. 


THE Moscow CONFERENCE, 
NOVEMBER 1957 


Suddenly the Chinese formula was 
abandoned and pressure for conformity 
with Soviet policy reapplied throughout 
East Europe. In September, the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union theses 
for the November celebration of the 
fortieth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution warned that “those who stress 
the national peculiarities of each coun- 
try marching to socialism” were “funda- 
mentally opposed to Marxism-Lenin- 
ism.” Resisting this pressure, Gomulka, 
writing in Pravda on November 5, re- 
stated his past argument for “a specifi- 
cally Polish road to, socialism that: ac- 
corded with our own concrete condi- 
tions.” The next.day, Khrushchev and 
Mao, in that order, delivered parallel 
injunctions to the Supreme Soviet 
against “revisionism.” The Soviet leader 
warned: 


The dream of the enemies of socialism is 
that communists should start looking for 
some completely new, artificial road to 
socialism for each individual country... . . 
This is one of the chief dangers and we 
must wage the most resolute fight against it. 


Mao followed, declaring, “At present, 
the urgent task is to oppose revisionist 
deviations.” Gomulka, as third speaker, 
did not echo these remarks. 

Gomulka’s position was a curious one. 
Repeatedly in Poland he had already 
attacked “revisionism.” His expressions 
on the need for bloc unity carried no 
less conviction than did those of other 
bloc Jeaders. Yet within the context of 
the November conference, he appeared 
unwilling to subscribe to the positions 
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enunciated by Khrushchev and Mao.. 
The precise nature of the stakes for 
which he was playing remains obscure. 
However, his differences with the Sino- 
Soviet position, particularly in choice 
of emphasis, are apparent. 

Gomulka’s article in Pravda reiterated 
the 1956 formula for bloc relations, 
stressing “the Leninist principles of 
complete equality, mutual respect, in- 
dependence, and sovereignty.” Mao, 
however, signaled a major shift from 
the earlier Chinese position, making no 
reference to. “equality” or ‘“independ- 
ence” for bloc members in his Moscow 
remarks. Dropping the 1956-57 term 
“socialist commonwealth of nations” 
with its confederative connotations, Mao 
evoked the more traditional image of 
“the socialist camp” in a militant de- 
fense of Soviet leadership: 


The socialist force has surpassed the im- 
perialist force. Our socialist camp should 
have a leader, and this is the Soviet Union. 
The enemy also has a leader, and this is 
America. If there is no leader, the strength 
will be weakened.1? 


.Mao’s argument for Soviet leadership 
paralleled Khrushchev’s attack against 
revisionism in the reference to external 
threat. Here, too, the Sino-Soviet part- 
ners differed from the Polish leader in 
their emphasis upon the danger of war. 
Gomulka nowhere at the conference at- 
tacked “U. S. imperialism,” but claimed 
hope in “the strengthening of the peace- 
loving forces and in there being greater 
chances for the preservation of peace.” 
He justified reduced Polish industrial 
investments and other deviations from 
Soviet practice in part because of the 
absence of “imperialist and civil wars 

. and the threat of intervention” 
which had faced the early Soviet regime. 


12 Mao Tse-tung, speaking to Chinese stu- 
dents at Moscow University, November 17, 
1957, reported- by NCNA, Peking, November 
20, 1957. 
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By implication, no such threats now 
faced the bloc. 

Mao, however, warned of “imperial- 
ist wolves” who “put their hope in war.” 
Threats from “U. S. imperialists” in 
Hungary, Syria, Egypt, and Taiwan 
won special attention. His address to 
the Supreme Soviet made no reference 
to “the broad peace area” or to “the 
contradictions within the imperialist 
camp.” He did not repeat the theme of 
1956-57 that “war is no longer in- 
evitable” and did not echo the foreign 
policy analyses of Ch’en Yi and Chou 
En-lai of the same period which saw 
“the relaxation of tension” prevailing in 
international relations. Just as Mao 
followed the lead of the Soviet Commu- 
nist party and Khrushchev in redefining 
bloc relations, so too he supported the 
bellicose Soviet posture during the recent: 
Syrian crisis by focusing on the threat 
of war. 

The November 1957 conference pro- 
duced two documents. The first was a 
“declaration” signed by twelve bloc 
delegations, the Yugoslavs abstaining. 
The second, a “peace manifesto,” won 
support from sixty-four Communist 
parties, including the Yugoslavs. The 
“declaration” was more important, its 
compromise nature manifested in its 
inclusion of essential elements from both 
the Polish and the Sino-Soviet positions. 
Postconference comment diluted the ap- 
pearance’ of unanimity with each side 
stressing those aspects which reflected 
its original stand. Increased Soviet at- 
tention to “revisionism” after November 
suggested Belgrade as the obvious tar- 
get, in view of Tito’s refusal to attend 
the conference “nd Yugoslav failure to 
support the declaration. Gomulka’s 
position, in retrospect, appears to have 
made Warsaw also subject to pressure 
from the new Sino-Soviet line. 

To the knowledge of the writer, no 
anticipation of Mao’s shift on the prob- 
lems of bloc relations and revisionism 
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had appeared in thé Chinese press, not 
even in the articles written for the No- 
vember anniversary. Polish and Yugo- 
slav sources subsequently claimed sur- 
prise at the extent of Sino-Soviet una- 
nimity in supporting firmness within the 
bloc and harshness towards nonbloc 
countries, and offered no credible ex- 
planation for the phenomenon.** 

To be sure, political tensions in China 
seemed explosive during June and July 
1957, with open criticism of the party’s 
domestic and foreign policy from in- 
fluential government and intellectual 
spokesmen. Yet the “antirightist strug- 
gle” of August and September appeared 
to have suppressed opposition. Serious 
as was the damage to Mao’s experiment 
in resolving “nonantagonistic contrac- 
tions” through “blooming and contend- 
ing,” it seemed insufficient to cause so 
sudden and far-reaching a reversal of 
policy. Nor did Tito’s refusal to at- 
tend the conference compel renewed 
pressure upon Gomulka.. The Polish 
leader had shown no basic change in 
policy from the spring of 1957. At that 
time, Cyrankiewicz’s visit to Peking had 
prompted an announcement from Mao 
of a return trip to Warsaw. Mao’s un- 
announced cancellation of the visit was 
never explained, but at the time was 
not interpreted in Warsaw as evidence 
of displeasure. 


1958 ATTACK ON YUGOSLAV 
“REVISIONISM” 


The import of the new Moscow-Pe- 
king line became apparent in 1958. In 
March, publication of the draft program 
for the Seventh Congress of the League 


18 New York Times, December 14, 1957 
and January 4, 1958, reported that Gomulka's 
talks with Mao had aroused concern over the 
Chinese support for Soviet views. Ibid., June 
15, 1958 and July 15, 1958, gave conflicting 
accounts from Belgrade of Yugoslav explana- 
tions for events, but all reports agreed in the 
“unexpected” nature of Sino-Soviet unanimity. 
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of Yugoslav Communists (LYC) re- 
opened much of the controversy which 
had underlain the Moscow meeting.” 
The Soviet rebuttal in Kommunist in 
mid-April, though mild in tone, sig- 
naled a wide range of disagreement on 
important points of domestic and for- 
eign policy. Bloc delegations boycotted 
the LYC Congress, despite some modifi- 
cation in the draft program. Following 
the adoption of the program, amidst 
pointed Yugoslav speeches bitterly re- 
ferring to 1948, the bloc stepped up the 
attack. On May 5, Jen Min Jih Pao 
called the program “out and out revi- 
sionist?” and went beyond previous: 
Soviet comment in approving the 1948 
Cominform resolution as “basically cor- 
rect.” 

Space precludes a detailed review of 
the massive campaign which followed. 
The lines were consistent with those ap- 
parent in November, however. On. the 
one hand, Sino-Soviet attacks pursued 
the themes of “unity of the socialist 
camp,” “the danger of war,” and “revi- 
sionism,” in order to link Tito’s ac- 
ceptance of American aid with the idea 
that his position undermined the bloc. 
On the other hand, Polish comment be- 
latedly and temperately criticized spe- 
cific points of the LYC program but 
limited the area and means of the dis- 
pute. While Moscow suspended eco- 
nomic credits to Belgrade, Warsaw con- 
tinued to negotiate economic exchange 
with the Yugoslavs. When Budapest 
linked Nagy’s execution with alleged 
Yugoslav provocation of the Hungarian 
uprising, signs of Polish displeasure con- 
trasted with official Chinese “joy” at 
the announcement. Khrushchev’s per- 
sonal attacks against Tito won belated 
response from Gomulka, with no Polish 
endorsement for “Soviet leadership” and 


14 Ibid., July 15, 1958, offers an interesting 
Yugoslav account of the connection between 
events in November 1957 and March—June 
1958, 
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with typical Polish emphasis upon “in- 
dependence” and “equality” embodied 
in the “socialist commonwealth of na- 
tions.” 

Thus the 1956-57 political proximity 
between Warsaw and Peking against 
Moscow now changed into a Moscow- 
Peking union against.Warsaw. This 
union was obscured by the staggered 
timing of the statements from the two 
capitals, as well as from apparent Chi- 
nese initiative in increasing the intensity 
of attack. It seems likely, however, 
that both these phenomena were pre- 
arranged, alternating the source of pres- 
sure upon Belgrade while gradually 
increasing it. The alternative image of 
Mao forcing Khrushchev’s hand, even to 
the point of compelling suspension of 
Soviet credits to Tito, does not take ac- 
count of the relative power of the two 
leaders, much less of the probable pat- 
tern of Chinese behavior in such cir- 
cumstances. 


“East Winp Over West WIND” 


This leaves unexplained the reason 
for Mao’s major shift in November 
1957. Conceivably he agreed to aban- 
don the previous moderate policy in re- 
action against the combined pressures of 
domestic criticism from “bourgeois right- 
ists” and .of continued East European 
dissension from “revisionists.” More 
than doctrine was at stake. .At home 
the challenge to Chinese Communist 
leadership struck at the foundations of 
political power. In East Europe the 
challenge to Soviet leadership struck 
` at the foundations of strategic power. 
Should Tito’s wooing of Gomulka prompt 
the Poles to emulate the Yugoslavs and 
bargain between the United States and 
the Soviet Union without commitment 
to either side, China’s strategic and 
economic interests in bloc unity would 
be jeopardized. 

These interests appear, as in the past, 
to have played the more immediate role, 
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making ideological concern a secondary, 
albeit contributing, factor. On No- 
vember 17, 1957, Mao offered a new 
formulation proclaiming the strategic 
ascendancy of the socialist over the “im- 
perialist” camp, “East Wind prevails 
over West Wind.” His phrase, which 
keynoted Chinese propaganda through- 
out 1957-58, was linked with the Mos- 
cow conferences and Soviet earth satel- 
lite launchings as “proving” the superior 
strength of the Soviet bloc. Jen Min 
Jih Pao, on November 22, amplified 
Mao’s words to include Soviet inter- 
continental ballistic missile accomplish- 
ments. Mao’s proclamation of “a new 
turning point” in the relation of forces 
was reiterated in Chinese statements 
from this point forth. 

To be sure, previous Chinese editorial 
comment had hailed both ICBM and 
Sputnik developments as marking the 
superiority of socialism over capitalism 
and the “smashing rebuff” to “hopes of 
imperialists who seek to start a new 
war.” Yet it is possible to discern a 
difference between propagandistic reac- 
tions following closely on the heels of 
Soviet announcements, and authorita- 
tive analyses from high government 
spokesmen laying down major policy 
lines. In this regard, it is of interest 
that Mao’s initial references in Moscow 
to the Sputnik: hailed it in an exclu- 
sively scientific reference to “man’s 
conquest of nature”; his strategic em- 
phasis came only two weeks later. This 
shift brought Mao into line with the 
evaluation of Soviet weapons develop- 
ments voiced by Soviet Air Marshall 
Vershinin and Premier Khrushchev dur- 
ing the Syrian trisis of September and 
October, 1957. In short, the evidence 
suggests a Chinese willingness to exploit 
Russian accomplishments for at least 
political propaganda, but that the final 
decision to do so at the highest level 
came only after consultation in Moscow. 

One other development must be noted. 
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On November 5, a high level Chinese 
military mission suddenly departed from 
Peking for Moscow, too late to attend 
the Russian celebration. The group 
stayed in the Soviet Union for three 
weeks, reportedly attending reviews and 
inspecting military installations. Its 
composition, however, and the timing of 
its flight suggest that Mao required 
wider military assistance in problems 
under review than was afforded by the 
Minister of National Defense, Marshal 
P’eng Te-huai, who accompanied Mao 
initially. 

Is it possible that Mao agreed to sup- 
port Khrushchev politically on the ques- 
tion of bloc relations with the hope or 
expectation of sharing in the new Soviet 
acquisition of military strength? -The 
image of such bargaining requires con- 
siderable refinement before serious con- 
sideration can be given this hypothesis. 
At the very least, however, it suggests 
that a new Soviet willingness to give 
political support for Chinese moves in 
Asia was agreed upon, perhaps including 
Soviet statements concerning the use of 
nuclear arms under certain contingencies 
as a deterrent to possible moves by the 
United States. From. this minimal level 
of agreement which assumes only politi- 
cal moves by Moscow, Mao may have 
anticipated the sufficient possibility of 
a later expansion of Soviet support to 
have left the question of actual Sino- 
Soviet sharing of nuclear weapons to 
another time. Alternatively, increased 
Russian assistance in launching a Chi- 
nese satellite would have domestic as 
well as foreign benefits for Peking 
worthy of Mao’s reciprocal political 
support against Khrushehev’s “revision- 
ist” opponents. - 

Such speculation answers no questions 
but may make more plausible the hy- 
` pothesis of Chinese political leverage 
operating upon Russian policy within 
certain conditions and under certain 
limitations. The year following the, No- 
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vember conference reinforced this pos- 
sibility. In the change of policy to- 
wards East Europe, Mao Tse-tung 
appeared to gain nothing, while losing 
prestige not only within the bloc but 
among uncommitted non-Communist 
countries as well.. Khrushchev, how- 
ever, increased Russian bloc dominance 
in appearance, if not in reality. 

The situation seemed reversed in the 
crisis in the Taiwan Strait. Here it was 
Khrushchev who steadily increased Rus- 
sian commitment to a situation whose 
immediate benefits accrued only to 
China. The Soviet leader risked much 
of his “summit-conference” posture, and, 
in the last analysis, appeared to risk 
Soviet military involvement over a situ- 
ation which had little direct bearing on 
Russian interests. Thus it is only in 
the general sense that Russian and Chi- 
nese interests converge in maximizing 
the pressures upon both bloc and non- 
bloc targets through exploitation of 
Soviet weapons. In specific instances, 


the divergence of interest is sufficiently 


great to compel the question: how has 
agreement been reached for co-ordinat- 
ing policy? 

The problem of plumbing Sino-Soviet 
secrecy was aptly demonstrated by the 
Khrushchev-Mao meeting in Peking of 
July 30 to August 3, 1958. First, the 
secrecy of the meeting was well kept, to 
judge by the surprised reaction of West- 
ern chancelleries, although its partici- 
pants included not only the two chiefs 
of state but also Chou En-lai, Wang 
Chia-hsiang, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Ch’en Yi, and Minister of National 
Defense P’eng Te-huai on the Chinese 
side, with Soviet participants including 
Minister of Defense Marshal Rodin -Y. 
Malinovsky, acting Minister of Foreign 
Affairs V. V. Kuznetsov, and B. N. 
Ponomarev. Secondly, the lengthy state- 
ment issued upon conclusion of the 
four-day conference consisted mostly of 
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propaganda themes current in Commu- 
nist media on such issues as summit 
conferences, the Middle East crisis, and 
Yugoslav “revisionism.” No mention 
was made of Taiwan or the offshore 
islands, although this problem was im- 
mediately to raise international tensions 
to heights unequaled since the early 
days of the Korean crisis. 

Yet the abundance of published ma- 
terials which flow from Peking and Mos- 


cow may provide clues as to the differ- 


ences of policy between the two partners. 
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By testing various hypotheses concern- 
ing these differences and their resolution 
against the course of succeeding events, 
we improve our understanding of the 
dynamics of the Moscow-Peking axis. 
The task of uncovering Russian and 
Chinese intentions separately is dif- 
ficult enough. But the greater problem 


` of determining the interaction of Rus- 


sian and Chinese policy poses the basic 
challenge for those concerned with the 
fate of the Arab-Asian world which 


. borders this formidable , alliance. 


Peking’s International Position and the Cold War 


By SHen-yu Dar 


ABSTRACT: Chinese Communist foreign policy is.a blend of 
three major ingredients: the cultural confidence of the imperial 
Chinese tradition, the psychological energy of modern Chinese 
nationalism, and the political aggressiveness of contemporary 
Chinese Communism. These elements combine to produce a _ 
pluralist mentality which is frequently evident in Peking’s vig- 
orous cold war diplomacy. Mainland China’s pattern of for- 
eign relations is complex but cohesive. Its basic aim is the 
attainment of recognized international status as a major power. 
Its instrumentalities vary widely: political, economic, cultural, 
and propaganda ‘devices are all used regularly. During the 
past decade, Peking’s “people’s diplomacy”. has helped Com- 
munist China to overcome the limitations imposed by its de jure 
position and to gain increased influence in Asian affairs. Re- 
cently Communist policy has manifested growing interest in the 
so-called “national independence forces” not only in Asia but 
also in the Middle East, Africa, and even Latin America. Both 
Chinese national interest and Communist ideology compel Com- 
munist China to attempt to extend its ties in these areas. 
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PEKING’S INTERNATIONAL POSITION AND THE Corp War 


N THE joint communiqué issued on ~ 


August 3, 1958, at the conclusion of 
their meeting in Peking, Mao Tse-tung 
and Nikita S. Khrushchev declared that 
they were in full agreement on the im- 
portance of maintaining Sino-Soviet co- 
operation not only to “strengthen the 
solidarity of the socialist camp,” but 
also to consolidate their ties with “all 
other peace-loving countries and peo- 
ples.”+ The statement outlines the di- 
mensions of the present international 
ambitions of the People’s Republic of 
China and suggests the desirability of 
renewed examination of some aspects of 
Peking’s general program of foreign re- 
lations. 

The eruption of reorganized national 
power on the mainland of China since 
1949-50 has led to a drastic alteration 
in both Far Eastern and world. politics. 
The international impact of Communist 
China is complex, for the Peking regime 
leads a double life in foreign affairs, 
acting simultaneously as a key source 
of influence in the Communist bloc and 
as a major power center in Asia. It is 
common but misleading to view Mao 
Tse-tung’s China solely as the eastern 
terminus of the Moscow-Peking | axis; 
such an approach tends to underesti- 
mate the international position of a 
country whose role is also in and of 
Asia. While Mao has bound his regime 
firmly to the USSR, he has avoided 
Russian control over the essential in- 
struments of Chinese national power 
and has developed a vigorous foreign 
policy linking elements of continuity 
which are predominantly Chinese with 
new and radical elements which are 
uniquely Communist. 


THE PATTERN oF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


While Peking’s foreign policy blends 
many elements, it is primarily cold war 
diplomacy, geared to the realities of a 
divided world and driven by the deep 

1 New York Times, August 4, 1958. 
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impulse to extend Communist influence 
and authority. As a full member of the 
“socialist camp,” Communist China is 
involved practically and politically with 
the Soviet Union in an unceasing con- 
flict against the “imperialist” powers. 
In this conflict, diplomacy has the over- 
riding purpose of winning allies or, at 
least, of neutralizing nations against 
alignment with the enemy.. This type 
of cold war diplomacy has compelled 
Peking to conduct its foreign relations 
by many special means—by a program 
of “people’s diplomacy” which, in es- 
sence, is political, economic, cultural, 
and.psychological warfare in diplomatic 
dress. Designed to by-pass govern- 
ments, it is aimed at the development 
of direct relations between official or 
state-controlled agencies in Communist 
China and unofficial groups and organi- 
zations abroad. In these relationships, 
Communist China has often been able 
to derive bargaining advantages which 
she would not have in formal diplomatic 
negotiations. 

In an international environment char- 
acterized. by tension and unrest, Peking’s 
diplomacy attempts to make maximum 
use of the developed national power of 
Communist China in order to break 
down the barriers which now inhibit 
her international influence. The con- 
tinued existence of a rival Chinese po- 
litical authority in Taiwan and the 
continued lack of general international 
acceptance pose serious problems for 
Peking. Of the 60-odd Chinese diplo- 
matic establishments outside -the com- 
munist bloc, about 45 are in countries 
which maintajn formal relations with 
the Republic of China and only 20 in 
countries which recognize the People’s 
Republic of China. And in all United 
Nations forums, the representatives of 
Taipei rather than those of Peking 
speak for China. 

Chinese Communist foreign policy has 
undergone many changes during the 
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past decade. In the early period after 
the nationwide victory in 1949-50, pol- 
icy was dominated by blunt aggressive- 
ness and looked to the rapid spread of 
“people’s revolutions” throughout the 
Far East. The Korean crisis (1950-53) 
brought Chinese Communist forces into 
direct action against’ non-Communist 
forces. During the period from the 
Korean truce of 1953, through the 
Geneva Conference and the proclama- 
tion of the “Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence” in 1954, to the Asian-Af- 
rican Conference at Bandung and the 
Geneva Conference of 1955, various fac- 
tors contributed to the development of 
a more moderate posture in diplomacy.” 
In 1958, Peking’s policies again showed 
harshness, both toward deviant tenden- 
cies within the Communist bloc and 
especially toward the United States. 


INGREDIENTS OF PoLicy 


Peking’s foreign policy is a powerful 
mixture, for it blends the cultural con- 
fidence of the imperial Chinese tradition, 
the psychological energy of modern Chi- 
nese nationalism, and the political ag- 
gressiveness of contemporary Chinese 
communism. These elements are not 
necessarily harmonious, and may even 
be incompatible at times. But each has 
its influence on Peking’s policy makers 
and on the methods and symbols which 
they employ in their foreign relations. 

In the direction of foreign affairs, the 
Chinese Communist regime thus has a 
pluralist mentality in which three dif- 
ferent self-images—Chinese tradition, 
modern nationalism, and revolutionary 
communism—are present and available 
for use under varying circumstances. 

2 Cf. A. Doak Barnett, “The United States 
and Communist China,” in, The United States 
and the Far East (New York, The American 
Assembly, Columbia University), 1956, pp. 
152ff. 

3 For a typical example of the Peking re- 
gime’s pluralist mentality in present-day diplo- 


macy, see “Chou En-lai’s Report on World 
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Peking has, for example, frequently 
stressed its cultural affinity with the 
neutralist nations of Asia. It has, on 
the other hand, vowed its dedication to- 
the cause of unity and solidarity with 
its Communist allies. both in Asia and 
in Europe. And, in dealings with West- 
ern governments, it has manifested con- 
tinuing concern with the punctilious ob- 
servance of its status as a modern na- 
tional state. The fact that Communist 
China has these three faces which she 
may utilize in her iriternational. dealings 
makes her a formidable opponent, for 
she can easily concentrate or juggle the 
façades in accordance with the target 
and the occasion. 

Because of the ancient position of 
China as a major cultural force in East 
Asia, the leaders in Peking today are 
still influenced, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by the hoary tradition of the 
Middle Kingdom. Mao Tse-tung him- 
self has never considered his regime as 
divorced from China’s historical past. 
He has said, 


Our nation has a history of several thou- 
sand years, a history which has its own 
characteristics and is full of treasures.,.. 
The China of today has developed from 
the China in history; as we are believers 
in the Marxist approach to history, we 
must not cut off our whole historical past. 
We must make a summing-up from Con- 
fucius down to Sun Yat-sen and inherit 
this precious legacy.. This will help us 
much in directing the great movement of 
today.* 





Situation and Tour of Europe and Southeast 
Asia,” in American Consulate General, Hong- 
kong, Current Background (CB), No. 439 
(March 8, 1957). Here Chou talks about 
“kinship” and “ancient ties” with.respect to 
Cambodia, and so forth; about “comradely 
friendship” with respect to North Vietnam as 
well as Poland, and so forth; but about 
“normal relations” and other international: is- 


‘sues involving the West with respect to ` 


Ceylon. : 
4Mao Tse-tung, Selected Works (London: 
Lawrence & Wishart, 1954), Vol. 2, pp. 259-60. 
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This sense of continuity, which car- 
ries with it cultural pride and a feeling 
of “manifest destiny,” affects Peking’s 
view of regions such as Korea and Viet- 
nam—areas of primary concern to the 
Chinese Empire for centuries. It also 
affects the Chinese Communist regime’s 
relations with and attitudes toward 
other countries in Asia which formerly 
bore tribute to the imperial authorities 
in China. And, not least, it affects 
Peking’s (and Taipei’s) constant oppo- 
sition to the existence of “two Chinas,” 


for the Middle Kingdom, while often, 


divided in fact, always maintained the 
concept of Sinic unity as an ultimate 
ideal. . 


Nationalism and Communism 


A second major ingredient in Peking’s 
foreign policy stems from modern Chi- 
nese nationalism, which developed be- 
tween 1850 and 1950, a century of 
Chinese history notably different from 
earlier periods. During these decades 
many of the central assumptions under- 
lying traditional Chinese civilization 
were steadily undermined in a world 
permeated with developing technological 
power. Bred of the humiliations suffered 
‘ by the Middle Kingdom at the hands 
of the Western powers and Japan, Chi- 
nese nationalism was intensified by 
China’s persisting weakness in the face 
of superior outside strength. 

Today the Communists claim to up- 
hold the “true” principles of Sun Yat- 
sen, founder of the Chinese Republic in 
1912, and pose themselves as the new 
defenders of freedom, equality, and Chi- 
nese national interests. In theoretical 
terms, they condemn the “bourgeois 
nationalism” of the Kuomintang as 
sterile and superficial and proclaim, in 
juxtaposition with “proletarian inter- 
nationalism,” a new “patriotism” em- 
bodied in a “fervent love of one’s father- 
land and -its people, language, culture, 
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literature, and best traditions.” In 
practical terms, they aim not only at 
the exclusion of. foreign privileges (as 
the Nationalists did before them) but 
also, more important, at the develop- 
ment of an integrated national state 
capable of gaining and holding a secure 
position in the modern world. In a 
sense, Mao Tse-tung has harnessed the 
deep-seated Chinese distrust of the West 
and Western “imperialism” and mobi- 
lized a formidable drive around one 
fundamental theme: the Middle King- 
dom resurgent as a strong national state. 

The third major ingredient in Pe- 
king’s foreign policy today is commu- 
nism. Firmly allied with the “socialist 
camp headed by the Soviet Union,” 
Peking views the world through the 
lenses of Marxism-Leninism-Maoism 
and consistently proclaims that its pri- 
mary international obligation is to “en- 
hance the strength and solidarity” of 
the bloc. The special position of the 
People’s Republic of China as the new- 
est major power in the Communist world 
creates a new factor in its foreign rela- 
tions which never existed before in Chi- 
nese history. Peking’s foreign policy 
today is directed by a compact profes- 
sional Communist Party elite—the most 
stable in the bloc—who have had years 
of experience in China with the tools 
of political and psychological warfare 
which they are now utilizing at the 
international level in a constant effort 
to extend Chinese Communist influence 
and authority. 


Toots OF FOREIGN PoLicy 


In its drive to establish and main- 
tain its international position, Peking 
has-employed a wide variety of instru- 
mentalities: diplomatic, political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural-propagandistic. In 


5 Liu Shao-ch’i, Internationalism and Na- 
tionalism (Peking: Foreign Languages Press, 
1952), p. 50. 
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l TABLE 1—De Jure RECOGNITION or Commonist CHINA 











Tue Communist BLOC ASIA 
1. USSR 1. Afghanistan 
2. Albania 2. Burma ` 
3. Bulgaria 3. Cambodia 
4, Czechoslovakia 4. Ceylon 
+ 5. East Germany 5. India 
6. Hungary 6. Indonesia 
7. North Korea 7. Nepal 
8. North Vietnam 8. Pakistan 
9, Mongolian People’s 
Republic 
10. Poland 
11. Rumania 
12. Yugoslavia 








EUROPE THE Mipp.ie East 

1. Denmark 1. Egypt 

2. Finland 2. Iraq 

3. Great Britain 3. Israel? 

4. The Netherlands* 4. Syria 

5. Norway ` 5. Yemen 
6. Sweden 6. Sudan 

7. Switzerland 





* At the Chargé d’affaires level aly 


è For political reasons, Israel’s recognition of Peking (January 1950) has not been reciprocated. 


this pattern, formal diplomatic exchange 
at the governmental level is only one— 


and often the least important—aspect . 


of Peking’s foreign relations. These tac- 
tical strands in Peking’s foreign policy, 
_in turn, are not isolated from one an- 
other but are interwoven, interacting, 
and mutually complementary. Taken 
together, they make the “people’s diplo- 
macy” of Communist China a far more 
intricate mechanism than most non- 
Communist observers realize. 

In the diplomatic sphere the Peking 
regime has now been accorded de jure 
recognition by over thirty countries of 
the world. These include the entire 
bloc of twelve Communist governments 
in Asia and Eastern Europe, as well as 
thirteen non-Communist governments in 
Asia and Africa, and seven in Western 
Europe. For its part, Peking has also 
recognized several other governments in 
Asia and Africa (for example: Malaya, 
Ghana, Tunisia, Moroeco, Guinea, and 
Algeria), even though the latter have 
not yet reciprocated. Table 1 shows the 


public of China as of November 1958. 
By including nondiplomatic relations, 

Peking has concluded treaties and agree- 

ments linking it with more than forty 


other nations of the world. While it 
has made consistent efforts to join inter- 
national conferences and to gain mem- . 
bership in international organizations, 
Peking’s policy of refusing to participate 
in any body which includes representa- 
tives of the Republic of China has ex- 
cluded it from most non-Communist 
organizations and gatherings. 


Liaison program and economic offensive 


In addition to its formal diplomatic 
relations, Peking has also developed a 
broad program of political liaison with- 
both Communist and non-Communist 
organizations throughout the world. Its 
growing stature in the Communist bloc 
has provided increasing opportunities to 
influence Communist parties both inside 
and outside the bloc. And its quest for. 
legitimacy and stature has also been 
supported by contacts with foreign po- 
litical leaders and legislators. Countries 
having diplomatic relations with Peking 
have frequently sent parliamentary dele- 


‘gations to mainland China, and Peking 
diplomatic position of the People’s Re- ` 


8 For some details, consult Die Verträge der 
Volksrepublik China mit Anderen Staaten 
(Frankfurt/Main: Metzner, 1957). This vol- 
ume is a useful calendar of bilateral and multi- 
lateral treaties and agreements, together with 
selected texts, over the years 1950-57, 
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in return has dispatched groups repre- 
senting its National People’s Congress 
abroad. The visit of the British Labor 
Party mission (August 1954) was note- 
worthy. Leading French politicians— 
Edgar Faure (May 1957) and Pierre 
Mendés-France (August 1958)—have 
been Peking’s guests. Eager to increase 
her political support, Peking has also 
invited Latin American legislators to 
come to Communist China as govern- 
ment guests; more ominous have been 
the sojourns of Nepal’s K. I. Singh and 
Thailand’s Nai Pridi Phanomyong in 
_Communist China, for this suggests the 
way in which Peking’s diplomatic hospi- 
tality may be extended to include politi- 
cal asylum. The significance of this 
program, always well advertised, may 
be noted in the variety of foreign digni- 
taries who visited Communist China in 
late 1957 alone: Vice President Radha- 
krishnan of India; Prime Minister Daud 
of Afghanistan; former Vice President 
Hatta and Speaker of Parliament Sar- 
tono of Indonesia; Chief Justice U 
Myint Thein, Deputy Prime Ministers 
U Ba Swe and U Kyaw Nyein, and a 
Parliamentary delegation of Burma; and 
Deputy Prime Minister Crown Prince 
Mohammed EIl-Badr of Yemen—the 
first from an Arab state.’ 

Peking has also recognized the im- 
portance of economic tools in the imple- 
mentation of its foreign policy, and ‘its 
economic offensive has‘in many cases 
strengthened Chinese influence where 
Peking’s political and diplomatic posi- 
tion has been poor. While nothing like 
the Russian program in magnitude, Pe- 
king’s program has nevertheless been 
increasing. Despite the heavy demands 
of its domestic industrialization drive, 
Communist China has diverted part of 
its resources to foreign aid programs in 
both Communist and non-Communist 


7See Chou En-lai, “The Present Interna- 
tional Situation and China’s Foreign Policy,” 
CB, No. 492 (February 14, 1958). 
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areas in Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa, Since 1953 she has granted eco- 
nomic and technical aid to North Korea 
(November 1953, January 1955), North 
Vietnam (July 1955, July 1957), and 
Outer Mongolia (August 1956), dis- 
patching Chinese technicians and allo- 
cating Chinese goods and equipment to 
assist reconstruction and development 
activities. And the steady expansion of 
Chinese industrial and technological ca- 
pacities has also had repercussions in 
non-Communist areas. Among those 
who now receive Peking’s economic and 
technical aid are Cambodia (June 1956, 
US$22.4 million), Ceylon (September 
1957, US$15.8 million), Nepal (Octo- 
ber 1956, US$12.6 million), and Yemen 
(January 1958, US$16 million).2 Some 
countries have received credit loans 
from Communist China, for example, 
Burma (December 1957, US$4.2 mil- 
lion); Indonesia (November 1956, US- 
$16 million, also pending, US$20 mil- 
lion); Ceylon (March 1958, US$10.5 
million); Hungary (May 1957, US$25 
million); and so forth.® 


Trading and cultural relations 


A broad trade offensive is another key 
element in Peking’s foreign economic 
program. By 1958 Communist China 
claimed to have established trading re- 
lations with more than ninety countries 
and areas; with over half of these Pe- 
king had concluded formal trade treaties 
and/or contracts with unofficial trade 
organizations. These include countries 
in Asia: North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Outer Mongolia, Afghanistan, Malaya, 

e 


8 For details on the Yemen agreements, see 
American Consulate General, Hongkong, Sur- 
vey of China Mainland Press (SCMP), No. 
1691 (January 16, 1958), pp. 21-31. 

8 Consult U. S. Department of State, The 
Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less 
Developed Countries, Washington, D. C., 1958; 
also Handbook on eee China, Peking, 
1957, pp. 129-39. 
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Singapore, Burma, Ceylon, India, Indo- 
. nesia, Cambodia, Nepal, Pekistan, and 
Japan; the Middle East: Lebanon, Su- 
dan, Egypt, Syria, Yemen, Jordan, and 
Saudi Arabia; Europe: USSR, all East 
European Communist regimes, Great 
Britain, France, Finland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, West 
Germany, the Netherlands, and Austria; 
and Latin America: Argentina, Chile, 
and Uruguay.2® Peking now regularly 
takes part in international trade fairs 
in both Europe and Asia and sends 
trade representatives and delegations 
abroad. At the same time, it sponsors 
export commodities fairs and invites 
foreign industrialists, businessmen, and 
bankers to visit mainland China. 
Through these channels Peking seeks to 
evade the handicaps of its diplomatic 
weakness. Cambodia, for example, had 
concluded trade agreements with, and 
received aid from, China well before 
July 1958, when she recognized Peking. 
And in the case of Japan, both major 
trade pacts (four up to 1958) and lesser 
contracts have been concluded, nomi- 
nally through “private” organizations, 
in the absence of either recognition or 
diplomatic relations and in the face of 
concurrent trading with Taiwan. 

An active program ,of “cultural ex- 
change” has also added a new and sig- 
nificant dimension to Chinese Commu- 
nist diplomacy. This effort is exerted 
not only by government agencies but 
also by nearly two dozen major “peo- 
ple’s organizations” in mainland China, 
such as the Chinese People’s Association 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, the Chinese People’s Institute 
of Foreign Affairs, the China Committee 
for Commemoration of Great Figures in 
World Culture, and others. A steady 


10 CB No. 438 lists most of these countries 
up to December 1956; others are added up 
to date by author. 

11 For a list with brief descriptions up to 
1957, see Handbook on People’s China (note 
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stream of individuals and group missions 
—ranging from ‘scientists to football 
teams, from artists to philosophers, from 
journalists to religious leaders—flows to 
and from Peking? Art exhibitions, 
scientific conferences, academic sym- 
posia, theatrical performances, athletic 
matches, and a host of other events 
garnish this “cultural diplomacy.” 
Through these channels, Peking claims 
that it developed contacts with 63 coun- 
tries in 1955 and 75 (including 63 non- 
Communist) nations in 1956.13 

Blended with this cultural offensive 
is a constantly expanding program of 
propaganda designed to portray the 
People’s Republic to the world in the 
best possible light. Here the Chinese 
Communists also make use of all avail- 
able media. Radio Peking now broad- 
casts daily in Mandarin as well as sev- 
eral other Chinese dialects—including 
Cantonese, Chaochow, and Amoy—and 
also in more than a dozen foreign lan- 
guages besides English—including Ara- 
bic, Burmese, Cambodian, French, In- 
donesian, Japanese, Korean, Laotian, 
Persian, Spanish, Thai, Turkish, and 
Vietnamese. Special programs are 
beamed toward critical areas of the 
world as events require; for example, 
toward the Middle East in Turkish, 
Arabic, and Persian in late 1957, in 
anticipation of the Cairo Conference on 
Asian and African People’s Solidarity. 
The official New China News Agency 
(NCNA) now has 21 offices abroad as 
well as 30 in China, and its daily news 
file averages some 10,000 words in Eng- 
lish alone. 








9 supra), pp. 163-78. The last mentioned 
was organized in April 1958 (see New China 
News Agency, or NCNA, Peking, April 23, 
1958). - 

12 Consult Richard L. Walker, “Guided 
Tourism in China,” Problems of Communism 
(September-October, 1957), pp. 31-36. 

13 Shanghai, Wen Hui Pao, March 2, 1956, 
and Peking, Jen Min Jik Pao (People’s Daily), 
January 21, 1957. 
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In the publications field, Communist 
China produces a mass of material in 
the Chinese language depicting the prog- 
ress of “socialist construction” on the 
mainland for the overseas Chinese. The 
Foreign Language Press in Peking also 
prints books and periodicals for distri- 
bution abroad in English, Russian, 
French, German, Spanish, Japanese, 
Indonesian, Vietnamese, Burmese and 
other languages, and publishes several 

important journals for the Western 
reading public such as People’s China 
(originally in English, now replaced by 
French and Indonesian editions), China 
Pictorial (published in 14 languages), 
Chinese Literature (English), China Re- 
constructs (English), and Peking Re- 
view (English, replacing the old edition 
of People’s China). Movies prepared 
for showing abroad also make effective 
propaganda for the Peking regime in 
many parts of Asia and Africa, and now 
also at international film festivals. 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S POSITION IN ASIA 


Through this comprehehsive program 
of ‘people’s diplomacy,” Peking has 
been active and influential in an increas- 
ing number of areas of the world despite 
the restraints inherent in its de jure 
position. It has already gained and 
consolidated major status within the 
Communist bloc, and it has come to 
occupy a position of significant author- 
ity in Asia where China’s traditional, 
modern, and current interests are natu- 
rally centered. 

With respect to Outer Mongolia, 
North Korea, and North Vietnam—the 
three Communist areas which adjoin it 
on the north, northeast, and south— 
Communist China has made maximum 
utilization of geographical, historical, 
cultural, and racial as well as ideologi- 
cal factors in order to expand her po- 
litical and economic influence. 

Among the West’s allies in Asia, 
Japan remains the prime target of Pe- 
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king’s diplomacy of “neutralization,” 
which has as its aim the disruption of 
Japan’s present ties with the United 
States and the development of increas- 
ing friendship and co-operation between 
Tokyo and Peking.** Tough or tactful 
as circumstances require, the Peking 
regime has already made considerable 
headway in this direction.*® 

With regard to Taiwan, Peking is 
adamant in its militant view that it 
cannot in the long run tolerate the con- 
tinued existence of an operating Chi- 
nese government which stands as an 
alternative to its own political preten- 
sions as the sole regime competent to 
represent China internationally. Peking 
is only slightly less hostile toward the 
anti-Communist governments of Korea 
and Vietnam, which are shielded by 
American power and prevent it from 
obtaining the full benefit of having 
Communist buffers on these critical 
borders. 

And, with respect to Southeast Asia, 
which she views as her predestined 
sphere of long-range interest, Commu- 
nist China has in recent years developed 
a relatively moderate posture based 
largely on the “Five Principles of Peace- 
ful Coexistence” enunciated jointly, first 
with India and then with Burma, in 
mid-1954.7° While continuing to extend 


14 Harold S. Quigley, in “The Chinese- 
Japanese Courtship,’ Current History (De- 
cember 1957), has posed the question as to 
whether, in view of the apparent advantage 
vis-a-vis the West, Tokyo and Peking would 
not now “turn from separation to co-opera- 
tion” in the Far East (p. 357). 

15 Consult C. Martin Wilbur, “Japan and 
the Rise of Commupist China,” in Hugh Bor- 
ton and others, Japan Between East and West 
(New York: Harper & Bros. 1957). Cf. 
Shao-Chuan Leng, “Japanese Attitudes To- 
ward Communist China,” Far Eastern Survey 
(June 1958). 

16 These principles are: 1. mutual respect for 
each other’s territorial integrity and sover- 
eignty; 2. mutual nonaggression; 3. mutual 
noninterference in each other’s internal affairs; 
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its “people’s. diplomacy,” Peking has 
focused attention on the maintenance of 
normal political relations with Asian 
governments to the south, granting eco- 
nomic assistance to some areas: Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Indonesia, and 
Nepal. 


THE CHANGING INTERNATIONAL 
i ENVIRONMENT 


While Communist China’s major secu- 
rity interests still rest in the Communist 
bloc and in East Asia, its present and 
potential involvement with other areas 
is now virtually on a global basis. Dur- 
ing the 1956-58 period, Communist 
China manifested increasing interest in 
developing relations with areas in the 

` Middle East and in Africa. With for- 
mal and informal ties firmly established 
with such countries as the United Arab 
Republic and Yemen, Southwest Asia 
and Africa now actually represent a new 
dimension in Chinese Communist diplo- 
macy. In Western Europe, seven gov- 
ernments have: recognized Peking, and 
most other countries have developed 
trading or other relations on an infor- 
mal basis. Even Latin America is com- 
ing under Chinese Communist pressures 
as Peking has begun to direct specific 
anti-United States propaganda to that 
area and to seek the establishment of 
informal ties with political groups there 
whenever possible.*” 

In the projection of this global net- 
work of contacts, the Peking regime, 
while consistently according highest pri- 





4. equality and mutual benefit; and 5. peace- 
ful coexistence. See Documents Concerning 
Premier Chou En-lai’s Visit to India and 
Burma, Supplement to People’s China, July 
16, 1954. 

17 Latin American Communists, for exam- 
ple, have already been utilized by Peking to 
voice its opposition to an alleged United 
States attempt to form a “South Atlantic 
Treaty Organization”; see NCNA, Peking, 
July 11, 1957. 
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ority to its political objectives, has dem- 
onstrated a relatively high level of flexi- 
bility and realism. If the development 
of this pattern is noteworthy today, its 
implications for the future are also sig- 
nificant. 

Late in 1957, Mao Tse-tung jour- 
neyed to the Soviet Union to participate 
in the meetings marking the fortieth 
anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution 
of 1917. In a speech to Chinese stu- 
dents and trainees at Moscow Univer- 
sity on November 17, he stated: 


The whole world now has a population of 
2.7 billion, of which the various socialist 
countries have nearly one billion; the in- 
dependent, former colonial countries, more 
than 700 million; the countries now strug- 
gling for independence or for complete 
independence, 600 million; and the impe- 
rialist camp, only about 400 million. .. . 
At present . . . it is not the West wind 
which is prevailing over the East wind, but 
the East wind over the West wind.18 


Mao’s statement reiterated the Com- 
munist awareness of the changes which 
have taken place in the political distri- 
bution of the peoples of the world as a 
result of the dislocations produced by 
World War II and by the ensuing period 
of violent nationalism and international 
strife. He estimated the population of 
the world at some 2.7 billion. Of this 
total, the population of the Commu- 
nist countries—including Communist 
China’s 640 -million people—now in- 
cludes about 1 billion; that of the West- 
ern (“imperialist”) states, some 400 
million. Thus the “East wind” is said 
to be prevailing over the “West wind.” 

The position of the remaining sector 
of the world’s population—a total of 
1.3 billion (700 million in newly inde- 
pendent states which were formerly 
colonial area and 600 million in areas 
“now struggling for independence or for 
complete independence”)—is significant. 


18 Ibid., November 18, 1957. ` 
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Mao Tse-tung was delineating the new 
vital zone in world political geography 
which a later Peking Ta Kung Pao 
editorial (April 27, 1958) labeled the 
“national independence forces” (min- 
tsu tu-li li-liang). In numerical strength, 
these forces exceed either the Commu- 
nist bloc or the non-Communist areas 
clearly aligned with the United States. 
The zone presumably includes all the 
new national states of Asia and Africa 
which have attained independence, the 
remaining areas still under colonial ad- 


ministration, and (apparently) portions. 


of Latin America allegedly dominated 
by “Yankee imperialism.” In a later 
speech, Chou En-lai again stressed Pe- 
king’s sense of indentification with Af- 
- rica and Latin America, as well as Asia: 


... the people of the Latin American coun- 
tries have something in common with the 
peoples of Asian and African countries. 
They have common aims: to oppose co- 
lonialism, to oppose imperialist aggression 
and intervention, to demand peace and op- 
pose war, to press for independent devel- 
opment of. the national economy and 
emergence from backwardness. In other 
words . . . the people of the countries in 
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Latin America, Asia and Africa have com- 
mon aspirations and demands,?? 


The non-Communist and non-Chinese 
world does not recognize the specific 
validity of this political-ideological 
gerrymandering. But its general signifi- 
cance remains.” During the period 
since the Soviet Twentieth Party Con- 
gress (1956), the Sino-Soviet offensive 
toward the- “national independence 
forces” has grown steadily. Chinese 
background, Chinese national interest, 
and China’s present position as the 
major nonwhite power of the “socialist 
camp”——-all compel Peking to make in- 
creasing efforts to extend her existing 
ties in this Asian-African area.** 

18SCMP, No. 1836 (August 20, 1958), p. 
40. 
20 John F. Melby, in “The Chinese-Russian 
Partnership,” Current History (December 
1957) has observed, for instance, that “the 
period of bi-polarization may be about over” 
(p. 326). 

21Tn this connection, E. H. Rawlings, in 
“Elementaries of China’s Foreign Policy,” 
Eastern World (London), October 1957, has 
observed that “It is only natural that the 
Chinese want to head the revival of Asia and 
Africa as they are potentially the strongest 
coloured power in the world” (p. 15). 


has returned several times since.. 


Taiwan’s Development as Free China 


By RICHARD L. WALKER 


ABSTRACT: In nine years the Chinese Nationalists have made . 
substantial strides in rebuilding their government, morale, and 
symbolic appeal. Many of the civilian accomplishments on 
Taiwan have received little notice in the outside world. In the 
grim period, 1949-50, the Nationalist cause appeared hopeless, 
but United States protection and support since the Communist 
aggression in Korea: in June 1950 have facilitated positive 
achievements. 1951 and 1952 were years of reform, followed 
by a four-year (1953-56) period of adjustment and planning. 
During these years increased emphasis was placed on building 
Taiwan’s symbolism as a repository of Chinese culture. In 
1957 and 1958 the cumulative effect of domestic reforms and 
United States aid brought a burst of flowering in economic and 
cultural fields. Six areas of major achievement in Taiwan de- 
. serve special mention: the land reform program, internationally 
acclaimed as a model; the work of the Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction; improved living conditions which give 
Taiwan the highest standard of living in Southeast Asia; devel- 
opment of democratic and responsible local government; -the 
expansion of public education and cultural activities; and the 
building of an efficient military force making a substantial con- 
tribution to Free-World defenses in Asia. But some problems 
persist: the inability of the Kuomintang to capture the imagina- 
tion of the Chinese intellectuals and youth who remain outside 
Communist control, continued psychological tensions, and pop- 
ulation pressure. A complete reorganization of the Kuomin- 
tang and the development in Taiwan of a new philosophy of 
democracy for China would be desirable; but these changes 
depend upon initiative from Chiang Kai-shek and seem difficult 
within the present crisis context. On balance, though, the Na- 
tionalists have succeeded to a point where their cause cannot 
be ignored. 
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HEN in August and September 

1958, the Chinese Communists 
once again focused world attention on 
the island of Taiwan, ninety miles off 
the coast of Fukien, and warned that 
no force on earth could stop the “libera- 
tion” of the 13,936 square miles of terri- 
tory and 10 million Chinese remaining 
under Nationalist rule, the situation was 
in marked contrast with that of nine 
years before when Mao Tse-tung’s lieu- 


tenants organized their first attempt to’ 


“liberate” Taiwan. 

In August 1949 the United States had 
-published a “White Paper” which in 
effect attempted to extricate it from its 
China tangle. In September and Octo- 
ber of that year, staff studies by all 
United States armed forces and the De- 
partment of State concluded that Tai- 
wan could not be defended from Com- 
munist attack without large-scale active 
United States intervention and that 
neither the capability for nor the will- 
ingness to assume the risks involved in 
that intervention existed. Consequently 
.on December 23, 1949, the Department 
of State sent to embassies abroad an 
information policy-guidance paper warn- 
ing them to prepare for the fall of Tai- 
wan to the Communists and to cushion 
the expected blow to United States pres- 
tige by stating that Taiwan bore no 
crucial relationship to United States 
security. Subsequently on January 5, 
1950, the day before the recognition of 
the Communist regime by Great Britain 
and following the extension of recogni- 
tion by several other powers, President 
Harry S. Truman declared, “The United 
States will not pursue a course which 
will lead to involvement in the civil 
strife in China. Similarly the United 
States Government will not provide mili- 

1 For a discussion of background and out- 
look of United States policy toward China 
during this period see 82nd Congress, ist Ses- 
sion, hearings on The Military Situation in the 


Far East (The MacArthur Hearings), esp. pp. 
1667-72. 
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tary aid and advice to the Chinese forces 
on Formosa.” 2? Few people indeed held 
any hope that Taiwan would remain 
outside of Communist control for long. 

Tronically, a key reason why in 1958 
Taiwan was still in Nationalist hands 
and its security guaranteed by the firm- 
est of United States commitments, could 
be attributed not to the United States 
initiative but to Stalin’s military adven- 
ture in Korea. Following the Commu- 
nist attack in Korea on June 25, 1950, 
President Truman moved rapidly to 
prevent the fall of Taiwan and on June 
27 ordered the United States Seventh 
Fleet to neutralize the Taiwan area. 
The fleet was still there in 1958. But 
there were other reasons for the changed 
status and the far more formidable po- 
sition of the Republic of China on Tai- 
wan in 1958. These included the grow- 
ing awareness of the threat posed by 
expansionist Communism under Peking 
direction in Eastern Asia, the increas- 
ing involvement of the United States 
in security matters in the Western Pa- 
cific area, and the growing realization 
that the Communist mainland regime 
did not merit or necessarily enjoy the 
support of many key groups under its 
control. 

A most important reason for Taiwan’s 
changed position in 1958, however, was 
the remarkable Nationalist record of 
achievement and regeneration in the 
intervening nine years. This record has 
received too little attention in the world, 
partly because of preponderant outside 
world interest in and concern over de- 
velopments on the mainland under the 
Communist rule, but also because of the 
tendency to asfume the permanent de- 
bility of the Nationalists on the basis 
of the sad performance in the immediate 
post-World War II years. There is a 
critical need for more adequate study 
and generally available information on 


2 Department of State Bulletin, January 16, 
1950, 
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the achievements as well as the prob- 
lems on Taiwan for the benefit of in- 
formed judgment in the outside world? 


GRIM YEARS 


Few governments have faced graver 
problems with dimmer prospects than 
the tattered remnants of the Chinese 
Nationalist administration who found 
their way to Taiwan as opposition to 
the Communists melted on the mainland 
during 1949. The years 1949 and 1950 
were dismal indeed. The Kuomintang 
(KMT), the ruling party of the Repub- 
lic of China, seemed hopelessly weak 
and its doctrine, organization, and 
methods had proved inadequate for 
meeting formidable problems on the 
mainland, let alone coping with efficient 
Communist organization and propa- 


3 Three books published in the West dealing 
with postwar developments on Taiwan ap- 
peared in 1952—Joseph W. Ballantine, For- 
mosa, A Problem for United States Foreign 
Policy (Washington, D. C.: The Brookings 
_ Institution); H. MacLear Bate, Report from 
Formosa (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.); 
and Fred W. Riggs, Formosa under Chinese 
Nationalist Rule (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.)—but since then no such surveys have 
appeared. These works were published before 
the completion of the land reform discussed 
below and while the memory of the 1947 re- 
volt was. still vivid. In 1956 Han Lih-wu 
published a second revision of his 1951 Taiwan 
Today (Taipei: Hua Kuo Publishing Com- 
pany) from which the other three authors 
borrowed freely, but this work is an inade- 
quate substitute for a needed volume by an 
outside scholar. W. G. Goddard, Formosa 
(Taiwan), Taipei, 1958, is an uncritical collec- 
tion of lectures by an Australian admirer of 
the Nationalists. Statistics in the Provincial 
Government Information Department’s Tai- 
wan, Ten Years of Progress, Taipei, January 
1956, are generally accurate, but coverage of 
problems is less than inadequate. Michael 
C. S. Tung’s Free China on the March (Tai- 
pei: China Cultural Service, 1957) is suff- 
ciently panegyrical to cast doubt even on its 
accurate statistics. See also: Michael Lind- 
say, “The Future of Formosa,” New Republic, 
October 6, 1958, 
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ganda. There was, as many of its lead- 
ers admitted, ample reason why its cause 
had been written off by some of its 
staunchest friends. 

A cool and even hostile reception 
greeted the more than 1,400,000 civil- 
ians and almost 600,000 military per- 
sonnel who descended upon Taiwan. 
The behavior of Nationalist carpet- 
baggers who had taken over the island 
on October 25, 1945, under Governor 
Ch’en Yi (later executed in Taiwan 
under Chiang Kai-shek’s orders) culmi- 
nated in riots on February 28, 1947, 
which were put down with brutal re- 
pression. The result was a great chasm 
between the Chinese in Taiwan and the 
mainlanders, and the demands upon 
housing and other facilities occasioned 
by the move to Taiwan were not calcu- 
lated to ease tensions which continued 
to run high. 

In 1949 the economy of Taiwan was 
still in a state of dislocation. More than 
300,000 Japanese had been sent back 
to Japan at the end of the war, and 
there were few Chinese qualified to fill 
the great gap in technical and, adminis- 
trative skill needed for posts the Japa- 
nese had reserved for themselves during 
their fifty-year rule. As on the main- 
land, the land tenure situation had cre- 
ated great peasant discontent. Further, 
the destruction caused by allied bomb- 
ing during the war had resulted in eco- 
nomic dislocation more than halving 
production, and there seemed little like- 
lihood that Taiwan could sustain its 
own population, let alone two million 
refugees. 

The Nationalists did possess some 
assets when they moved the seat of their 
government to Taipei on December 7, 
1949. One of these was determination 
bred of the realization that their whole 
future would depend upon their sub- 
sequent performance. Further, the move 
to the somewhat austere surroundings 
on Taiwan enabled them to shed many 
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of the opportunists who bore much re- 

- sponsibility for the debacle on the main- 
land. The more than 1 million civilians 
including many of the dedicated of- 
ficials, the scholars, and the technicians 
whose talents were sorely needed—who 
moved to the island during 1949 and 
1950 have been the key factor in sub- 
sequent achievement. They are all too 
frequently forgotten in the press ac- 
counts which have concentrated on the 
military or on the Chinese Nationalist 
leader, Chiang Kai-shek. 


THE CONTRAST 


The contrast between Taiwan’s inter- 
national position and internal condi- 
tions in 1958 and the grim years 1949 
and 1950 represents a remarkable 
change. ‘There were few spokesmen, 
even in neutralist countries, who in 1958 
advocated turning Taiwan over to the 
Communists; and although there was 
grave division within the Free World 
over support for Nationalist positions on 
Quemoy and Matsu near the coast of 
Fukien, there was widespread agreement 
that Taiwan and the Pescadores should 
be defended militarily against Commu- 
nist attack. With a show of real imagi- 
nation and vigor the Nationalists had 
under Foreign Minister George K. C. 
Yeh, who resigned his post after nine 
years in the summer of 1958 and was 
named Ambassador to the United States, 
expanded their diplomatic and cultural 
activities. By 1958 they maintained 43 
embassies and legations, 14 consulates- 
general and 7 consulates abroad; and a 
vote at the United Nations in Septem- 
ber guaranteed that they would con- 
tinue to represent China in that body 
for another year. Taipei maintained 
close liaison with other countries in the 
Western Pacific threatened by Commu- 
nist expansion: Korea, Vietnam, Thai- 
land, and the Philippines. And its 
achievements had gained attention in 
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areas outside Asia. After a visit in 1957, 
Brian Crozier, Chief Foreign Editor 
of the Economist, wrote in the Listener, 
“T am no longer convinced that the Na- 
tionalist cause is hopeless; and I now 
think I was wrong to write off Chiang 
Kai-shek and his Kuomintang Govern- 
ment as though they were discredited 
and of no account.” # 

The record of economic accomplish- 
ment in Taiwan during this period may 
be seen in Table 1. But while this 
table indicates the extent of World War 
II destruction and the contrast between 
1949 and 1958 figures, it is still inade- 
quate because it does not indicate 
production of many items formerly un- 
known in Taiwan: bicycles, plate glass, 
electric fans, plastics, aviation gasoline, 
and even jeeps.» By 1958 Taiwan, with 
climbing production and an increasingly 


4Crozier’s reports after returning from a 
visit to Taiwan had wide influence in Britain. 
His article in the Listener in February 1957 
was reprinted in the British Commonwealth 
countries with equal impact. See also: .“As- 
pects of a Myth,” The Economist, London, 
February 9, 1957. The Free China Review, 
an English-language . monthly published in 
Taipei, reprinted some reports by other visi- 
tors in booklet form, “Taiwan as Seen by 
Visitors,” in 1958. i 

5 Figures for the table have been gathered 
for the most part from the issues of Industry 
of Free China. This monthly publication 
(Chinese and English) of the Industrial De- 
velopment Commission of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Board (hereafter ESB) is reliable, 
and its articles offer an eye-opening introduc- 
tion to the manner in which economic devel- 
opment is being planned in the Republic of 
China. Agricultural statistics are to be found 
in the many publications of the Joint Com- 
mission on Rural Reconstruction (hereafter 
JCRR). The Biletin of the UN Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East (here- 
after ECAFE), published in Bangkok, con- 
tains regular statistics and frequent articles 
on economic development on Taiwan. The 
United States International Co-operation Ad- 
ministration also publishes reports on Tai- 
wan’s development. See, for example, its 
January 1956 report, Economic Development. 
on Taiwan, 1931-1955, 
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TABLE 1—Propuction IN TAIWAN 











PEAK 
PRODUCT UNIT UNDER 1946 
JAPANESE 
Rice Metric tons 1,404,414 | 894,021 
(M/T) 
Sugar M/T 1,419,000 | 626,297 
Pineapple Canned case 1,679,000 174,389 
Fish M/T 119,520 16,862 
Hogs M/T 1,873,000 | 577,861 
Fertilizer M/T 34,000 4,843 
Cement M/T 303,438 97,269 
Cotton Cloth | Thousand sq. 1,682 2,558 
meters 
Cotton Yarn | M/T 540 410 
Coal M/T 2,853,832 | 1,049,071 
Electricity Thousand Kwh | 1,195,327 | 357,033 
Paper M/T 18,404 2,952 











A949 1954 1953 1955 1957 
1,214,523 | 1,484,792 | 1,641,557 | 1,614,953 | 1,839,009 
626,297 | 356,165] 901,000] 747,992 866,000 
295,674 | 419,801] 415,310 | 1,024,481 | 1,142,783 
80,371 104,180 130,010 180,618 206,000 
1,362,159 | 2,262,000 | 2,820,000 | 2,799,369 | No avail- 

able figure 

45,840| 111,810] 165,707] 169,887 215,000 
291,170! 389,033! 519,676| 589,833 603,933 
29,050 55,987 | 130,232) 167,244 155,453 
1,805 7,255 19,546 25,111 27,899 
1,614,127 | 1,656,858 | 2,392,704 | 2,359,316 | 2,916,084 
854,300 | 1,285,104 | 1,564,341 | 1,966,358 | 2,555,187 
+ 6,393 20,554 27,897 38,560 59,634 








diversified economy, was second only ‘to 
Japan in standard of living in the Far 
East and Southeast Asia. Per capita 
consumption of food and other con- 
sumer goods had increased yearly since 
1952, far outstripping the cost of living 
which, however, had continued to rise. 
In Taiwan there were less extremes ‘in 
poverty and wealth than anywhere else 
in Asia as the regime displayed none of 
the ostentatiousness and ‘corruption so 
closely associated with its last months 
on the mainland. The currency and 
economic situation were sufficiently sta- 
ble to allow relaxation of foreign ex- 
change regulations in 1958.° 

In. 1958, although tensions between 
the Chinese in Taiwan and those from 
the mainland still existed, they did not 
loom ‘nearly as large in the over-all pic- 
ture.” There was solid agreement that 
the Communist regime was not wanted 


6 See the statistics on per capita energy and 
calory consumption in numbers of the ECAFE 
Bulletin in 1958. 

7 Groups of Taiwanese in Japan and Hong 
Kong have kept their own hopes for Taiwan 
autonomy alive by callingeattention to per- 
sisting problems between Chinese in Taiwan 
and those from the mainland. For views 
critical to the Nationalists see Khu Eng-han, 
“The Taiwan Problem and-its Solution,” Far 
Eastern Economic Review, January 16, 1958, 
pp. 67-70 and Li Thian-hok, “The China 
Impasse,” Foreign Affairs, April 1958, both 
of which envisage eventual independence for 
Taiwan, 


by either group, an agreement regularly 
reinforced by the arrival of refugees 
from the mainland where the Commu- 
nists were denouncing “freedom” as a 
“bourgeois fallacy.” ‘Taiwanese partici- 
pated vigorously in local government 
and occupied key posts in the growing 
private industry which accounted for 
more than half of Taiwan’s industrial 
output. Their participation and per- 
formance in institutions of higher learn- 
ing and in teaching’ positions on the 
island helped to build one of the highest 
literacy rates in the world and to 
enhance Taiwan’s symbolic value as 
a repository of the Chinese cultural 
tradition. 

To appreciate the position of Taiwan 
in 1958, it is helpful to outline briefly 
the course of change following the move- 
ment of the Republic of China to the 
island. We will then examine some of 
the major achievements in more detail 
and point out persistent problems for 
Free China. 


THE COURSE oF CHANGE 


The period of reform, mid-1950 through 
1952 


Even before President Truman’s de- 
cision in June 1950 to neutralize Tai- 
wan, thus giving the Nationalists a 
breathing spell for reform and plan- 
ning, they had begun to deal with 
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major problems on the island. For ex- 
ample, the land reform had been started 
under Governor Ch’en Ch’eng in 1949, 
and a labor welfare and insurance pro- 
gram had been initiated in March 1950. 
More important perhaps was the reform 
program within the KMT. A party 
reform committee set up in 1950 func- 
tioned until the Seventh National Con- 
gress was held in October 1952, and it 
succeeded in breathing some new life 
into the organization and providing po- 
sitions for some of the more liberal 
younger members. A manifesto and 
platform adopted at the October. con- 
gress frankly admitted many past mis- 
takes and warned, “What is gone is 
gone forever, but the future should not 
be allowed to slip through our fingers.” § 
The KMT has continued to evidence 
some of the drawbacks of its Leninist- 
type organization, and many old party 
. backs still maintain positions of power. 
But the 1952 reforms were real, and 
they were carried into the government. 
By mid-1952 a qualified outside ob- 
server who had watched at first hand 
the last years on the mainland reported 
that “underpaid officials have made sig- 
nificant progress in reassembling the 
tattered ends of their government.” ° 
With the entrance of the Chinese 
Communists into the war in Korea in 
October 1950, the United States moved 
to extend large-scale aid, both military 
and economic, to Taiwan.*° A Military 
Assistance Advisory Group was set up 


8“The Kuomintang Manifesto and Platform 
Adopted by The Seventh National Conven- 
tion,” The Fourth Department, Central Com- 
mittee, Kuomintang, Taipei, October 1952. 
9 Albert Ravenholt, “Formosa Today,” For- 
eign Affairs, July 1952. On other aspects of 
_ this early KMT reform see Gung-hsing Wang, 
“Nationalist Government Policies, 1949-1951,” 
THE ANNALS, Vol. 277 (September 1951), 
pp. 213-23. 
10For a summary statement of United 
States aid to Taiwan, see the New York 
Times of September 7, 1958, which puts the 
figure at more than 1 billion dollars, 
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in Taipei on May 1, 1951, and with its 
help the Nationalist armies were gradu- 
ally re-equipped and reorganized into an 
effective fighting force. United States 
economic aid was reactivated in 1951, 
enabling more realistic planning for the 
island’s future. In March 1951 the 
Economic Stabilization Board was es- 
tablished by the Legislative Yuan (one 
of the five branches of the Nationalist 
government) for planning, advising on, 
and co-ordinating all economic activities 
in Taiwan. This significant body has 
continued to work in close co-operation 
with American officials and advisors and 
has, from the outset, approached its 
task with vision and vigor. 

These are just a few examples of 
many reforms carried out in the period 
following the outbreak of war in Korea. 
A solid basis was laid in all fields— 
education, health, land reform, political 
and economic responsibility—for build- 
ing a viable government and economy. 


The period of adjustment; 1953 through 
1956 | . 


By the beginning of 1953, as Mao 
Tse-tung consolidated his control, it 
was becoming apparent—though never 
overtly admitted—that a return to the 
Chinese mainland was not as imminent 
as Chiang Kai-shek’s frequent state- 
ments to the army and the KMT might 
indicate. A number of mainlanders 
began to recognize the real task for the 
future was to make Taiwan into a test- 
ing ground for democracy in Asia. The 
heavy double bureaucracy of a skeleton 
regime for the whole of the mainland 
plus a provincial government was main- 
tained, but an increasing amount of 
energy and attention was devoted to the 
Taiwan area. Chinese leaders on Tai- 
wan gave real weight to -publications 
and education dealing with Chinese 
culture. 

The adjustment to possible long-term 
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isolation of Taiwan was apparent in the 
First Four-Year Plan, completed in 
1956. The plan involved industrial di- 
versification with the establishment of 
sixteen substantial and scores of minor 
new industries involving more than 
5,700 new factories. Between 1950 and 
1956 the gross national product in- 
creased by 66 per cent—agriculture 32 
per cent; industry 132 per cent. Trans- 
port and communications facilities were 
substantially developed, .many large 
electrification projects completed, and 
other large projects such as the US- 
$40,000,000 Shihmen Reservoir and the 
cross-island highway started. All of 
these demanded increased attention and 
energy channeled into the Taiwan 
scene. ™ 

This period of adjustment was made 
possible by an increasing United States 
commitment to the Republic of China. 
In December 1954 the United States 
and the Republic of China signed a 
Mutual Defense Treaty guaranteeing 
the military security of Taiwan and the 
Pescadores. United States economic 
assistance appropriations between 1951 
and ‘the end of 1956 totaled US- 
$643,664,000 exclusive of military aid 
for which figures remained unavailable.’? 


11 For a good summary of the results of 
the First Four-Year Plan, see T. C. Pan, 
“Accomplishments of the First Four-Year 
Plan,” ESB, Taipei, 1957. Preston Schoyer, 
“Present Conditions on the Island,” The Re- 
porter, March 10, 1955, p. 18, in the midst of 
this period points out that “Quite a number 
of them [the mainlanders] realize that the 
time for liberating the mainland has passed, 
and that the task of the future is to make 
Formosa into a testing ground of Asian 
democracy.” For a good il@strated article 
covering Taiwan at the end of this period see 
Frederick Simpich, Jr., “Changing Formosa, 
Green Island of Refuge,” Natzanal Geo- 
graphic, March 1957, pp. 327-64. On the type 
of planning which went into the Shihmen 
Reservoir see the ECAFE Bulletin, Vol. 8, 
No. 3 (November 1957), pp. 54-55. 

12 Allen S. Whiting, “The United States and 
Taiwan,” in The United States and the Far 
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During this period of adjustment, the 
Nationalist government moved out more 
actively in the field of foreign affairs. 
A program for the education of over- 
seas Chinese students from Southeast 
Asia was developed, and their number 
in Taiwan surpassed 5,000 by the end 
of 1956 (more than 7,000 in 1958). A 
big boost to morale was the arrival on 
January 23, 1954, of more than 14,000 
former Chinese prisoners of war from 
Korea whose vote in favor of the Na- 
tionalist regime represented no small 
blow to the Communists on the main- 
land. A program for the resettlement 
of refugees from Hong Kong, aided 
by private assistance from the United 
States, brought an additional 138,000 
persons to the already overcrowded is- 
land. Taiwan carried on an active pro- 
gram of aid for the continuing stream 
of refugees who were still coming from 
the mainland at a rate in excess of 
5,000 per month in 1958, most of them 
settling in Hong Kong.*? 


The period of realization, 1957 and 
- 1958 


By the end of 1956 sufficient lag 
time had elapsed for United States aid 
and the measures taken by the Nation- 
alists to make themselves felt. In 1957 
the Taiwan economy began to evidence 
a remarkable surge of productivity as 
the accumulated impact of reforms and 


East, The American Assembly, Columbia Uni- 
versity, December 1956, p. 183. Whiting’s 
survey, while pointing out the accomplish- 
ments during this period, brings out clearly 
some of the major economic and_ political 
problems. Written before the combination of 
forces and the accumulated impact of eco- 
nomic aid led to the flowering of the two 
subsequent years, it tends to be somewhat 
gloomy in economic forecasting. 

18 In addition to summaries of this problem 
presented to the United Nations, see The 
Annual Report of the Free China Relief Asso- 
ciation (March 1956-February 1957), Taipei, 
April 1957. 
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outside assistance took effect. Prices 
tended to level off, and there was a 
gradual relaxation of various types of 
government control.1* The stability and 
flowering of the Taiwan economy were 
also reflected in other developments 
such as increasing investment by pri- 
vate sources, especially overseas Chinese, 
and the fact that in view of growing 
foreign trade and export industries the 
Chinese were beginning to stress re- 
gional economic co-operation.*® 

Let us turn in more detail to some 
of the major Nationalist achievements 
which made the period of realization in 
1957-58 possible. Six general areas of 
Chinese accomplishment on Taiwan may 
serve to highlight the story. In every 
case it must be emphasized that al- 
though United States assistance has 
been a prerequisite, the effective use of 
this aid has depended primarily upon 
the Chinese civilians. They have shown 
dedication and faith which have all too 
often been forgotten by those in the 
outside world who have tended to view 
the Taiwan crisis in strictly military 
terms. 


14 On relaxation of government controls and 
the texts of specific acts see the issues of 
Industry of Free China for the first six months 
of 1958. A discussion of further economic 
development can be found in two articles by 
K. T. Li, “Taiwan’s Economic Position and 
Prospects,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
April 3, 1958, and “A Review of Industrial 
Development in Taiwan,” ESB, Taipei, Feb- 
ruary 1958 and S. C. Hsieh and T. H. Lee, 
“An Analytical Review of Agricultural Devel- 
opment in Taiwan,” Industry of Free China, 
Vol. 10, No. 1 (July 1958). 

15 85th Congress, Ist Session, Foreign Aid 
Program, Senate Document No. $2, pp. 1380- 
82, discusses the important role of investment 
from private sources. The trend toward think- 
ing about regional economic co-operation is re- 
vealed, for example, in the speech by K. T. Li, 
“Characteristics and. Trend of Industrial De- 
velopment in Taiwan,” in a panel discussion 
with members of the World Bank in Taipei, 
May 17, 1957, subsequently published by the 
Economic Stabilization Board. 
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Major AREAS oF ACHIEVEMENT 


The land reform 
The land reform program carried out 


‘in Taiwan has been a high spot in the 


Nationalist program and has been inter- 
nationally acclaimed as a model. In 
contrast with the mass executions and 
violence of the Communist approach to 
the land issue on the mainland, Tai- 
wan’s land reform was peaceful and 
orderly.*® Whereas on the mainland, 
the Communist measures were intended 
only as a prelude to enforced collectivi- 
zation, the “Land-to-the-Tiller” program 
in Taiwan guaranteed and encouraged 
permanent private ownership. 

It is difficult accurately to condense 
the full and thorough approach made to 
the land problem in Taiwan. Fortu- 
nately a number of good accounts have 
been written.17 Roughly, the program 
was carried out in three phases. On 
April 14, 1949, as a first phase, the 
provincial government decreed a rent re- 
duction to a top limit of 37.5 per cent 
of the crop for the tenant farmers. 
More than 300,000 farmers and 45 per 
cent of all farm families benefited from 
this. Another part of this phase pro- 
vided security of tenure for tenants by 
setting the minimum lease period at six 
years, prohibiting advance payments of 
rent, and requiring all subsequent leases 
to be registered with the provincial 
government. 

The second phase of the reform in- 
volved the sale of about 400,000 acres 


18 Qn the Chinese Communist approach to 
the land problem see chapter VI of my China 
Under Communism (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1955). 

17 By far the best and most comprehensive 
account is Hui-sun Tang, Land Reform in 
Free China, Taipei, JCRR, October 1954, 335 
pp. Mr. Tang has also produced a summary, 
“Highlights of Land Reform in Taiwan,’ Tai- 
pei, JCRR, February 1957 on which this 
account is based. 


. 
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of government-owned farmland to the 
farmers, with priority of purchase given 
to those actually tilling the land in- 
volved. The price for this public farm 
land was set at two and one-half times 
the value of the annual crop, the pur- 
chase price to be paid in semiannual 
installments, but no installment to ex- 
ceed 37.5 per cent of the current crop 
yield. Four sales of these public lands 
were held from 1951 to 1953 and by the 
end of 1953, Jand had been purchased 
by 121,953 tenant families. 


The third phase involved the required. 


sale by landlords of lands in excess of 
fixed acreage depending upon the type 
of land involved. Before this phase, 
a thorough registration and classifica- 
tion of all lands (involving more than 
6,000,000 index cards) was carried out, 
in 1951 and 1952. The Land-to-the- 
- Tiller Act which enabled the final phase 
of the.land reform was passed by the 
legislature on January 20, 1953. Under 
the provisions which were carried out 
by January 1954, the government pur- 
chased lands in excess of about seven 
acres of paddy ñeld or twice that much 
dry land at a price of two and one-half 
times the yearly yield. In payment for 
their land, the landlords received 70 per 
cent in “land bonds” bearing an annual 
interest of 4 per cent and redeemable 
in rice and sweet potatoes in 20 semi- 
annual installments. The other 30 per 
‘cent was paid in stock certificates in 
four government industries which were 
thus turned into private capitalist ven- 
tures. 

The execution and performance of the 
land reform program were successful 
beyond expectation. Thrte years after 
redistributing more than 26 per cent of 
Taiwan’s cultivated land, authorities re- 
ported that less than 1 per cent of the 
farmers were delinquent in payment. 
One survey pointed out: - 


In the 6 years since land reform started, 
39,000 farm families have built new homes 
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and 87,000 have répaired their old ones. 
(There are approximately 650,000 farmers 
in Taiwan.) Eight per cent of the 317,000 
farm famili2s surveyed have purchased 
sewing machines, installed new lighting sys- 
tems, or added lights. Eighty-eight thou- 
sand bought new bicycles. About half 
bought new farm implements or built new 
drying grounds or farm buildings. Eighteen 
hundred radio sets were purchased.1® 


The JCRR and raised living standards 


Closely connected with the land re- 
form and an achievement in its own 
right has been the Joint Commission on 
Rural Recoastruction (JCRR), a model 
of successful co-operation in administer- 
ing foreign -ural assistance. JCRR was 
organized uader the terms of the China 
Aid Act of 1948. In 1956 it had a 
technical and administrative staff of 
230 Chinese and 11 Americans. In its 
first seven years in Taiwan it carried 
out 1,852  drojects resulting in direct 
improvement in the lives of more than 
90 per cent of the people.1® For exam- 
ple, in co-operation with the World 
Health Organization (WHO), it estab- 
lished a rural health network of 368 
health stations and 22 health centers 
which became self-supporting in three 
years. With its aid and encourage- 
ment the World Health Organization re- 
ported that by 1956 Taiwan was the 
healthiest place in Southeast Asia. Ma- 
larja had become a rarity and other 
dread diseases were nonexistent on the 
island. JCRR has established 4-H 


18JCRR, General Report, VII, 1956, p. 2. 
This report ocfers a balanced and clear expo- 
sition of achievements as well as problems on 
the rural scen2. 

18 In addition to its valuable annual Gen- 
eral Reports, [CRR has published many useful 
volumes of surveys and statistics for the re- 
searcher. Outstanding among these is Arthur 
F. Raper, Rural Tatwan—Problem and Prom- 
ise, Taipei, Jily 1956. For a good summary 
of JCRR wock, see Senyang Chou, “JCRR 
Program: An Effective Antidote Against Com- 
munism,’ Free China Review, Taipei, Decem- 
ber 1957, pp. 11-14. ° 
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clubs, carried out pest control, aided 
the organization of farmers’ associations, 
trained personnel, established experi- 
ment stations, and so forth. Most im- 
portant, the JCRR has been a signifi- 
cant example of effective international 
co-operation in which most of the 
achievements relied on Chinese effort. 
As a Special United States Congressional 
Study Mission observed: 


The JCRR’s contributions should not be 
measured alone in cold statistics of in- 
creased production. More significant, al- 
though less frequently recognized, is the 
training in leadership and democratic proc- 
esses it has produced among the farmers 
and also among officials. Such values are 
bound to be reflected in the political evo- 
lution of the country.?° 


As pointed out above, the industriali- 
zation and agricultural improvement 
have resulted in remarkably improved 
life for the people on Taiwan. ICA 
reported that per capita production in 
1957 was 40 per cent greater than in 
1950. Indicative of how people in gen- 


eral were benefiting from increased pro- . 


duction was the report of the Taiwan 
Power Company that in 1957 it had 
more than 700,000 customers. Rural 
electrification has spread to practically 
every area of the island. By 1958 more 
than 450,000 were covered by the labor 
insurance program, and on August 1, 
1958 another 175,000 government em- 
ployees were brought within the frame- 
work of this program which carried 
medical, disability, and other insurance 
benefits. Although Taiwan has concen- 
trated on planned economy, the Second 
Four-Year Plan, started in 1957 and 
involving almost three quarters of a 
billion United States dollars, has laid 
great stress on private investment. Fur- 


20 House of Representatives, Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, Report by Special Study Mis- 
sion to the Middle East, South and Southeast 
Asia, and Pacific, 1956, p. 163. This report 
contains a brief outline of JCRR work. 
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ther economic planning in Taiwan has 
been focused on the consumer.** 


Local government, education, and 
culture 


Although the Nationalists have main- 
tained the heavy burden of a govern- 
ment presumably for all of China, this 
skeleton administration has been sub- 
ject to constant trimming as more atten- 
tion has been devoted to local govern- 
ment. By 1958 the national bureauc- 
racy was outnumbered four to one by 


- civilian employees of the provincial and 


local authorities. The provincial budget 
increased from NT$366,319,487 in 1950 
to NT$3,110,989,811 for 1959. This 
latter figure was more than twice the — 
whole national budget of 1950. Al- 
though the KMT practically monopo- 
lizes party political life on the island, 
issues on the provincial and local level 
are openly debated and independent 
candidates are frequently elected. In 
1957, for example, the mayor of Tainan 
was elected in opposition to the KMT 
candidate. Contests for the provincial 
assembly and for the magistracy of the 
sixteen counties and for mayors of the 
five special municipalities have been 
hotly contested. For an election of 
minor officials on January 19, 1958, 
more than 78 per cent of the eligible 
voters—all those over 20 years of age— 
turned out despite inclement weather. 
In terms of democratic participation, 
local responsibility, maintenance of sta- 
bility and security; the program of local 
government on Taiwan has made steady 
progress. 

Taiwan’s system of public education 
is also a majof achievement. In 1957, 
93.82 per cent of children of primary 

21 ESB, Highlights of the Second Four-Year 
Plan for the Economic Development of Tai- 
wan, Taipei, August 1957. For statistics on 
the contrast in focus of planning in Taiwan 
with that on the mainland dnd elsewhere in 


Asia see ECAFE Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 3 (No- 
vember 1956), pp. 32-33. 
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` school age were in school. The govern- 
ment started a systematic expansion of 
compulsory education from 6 to 9 years 
in the 1957-58 academic year. That 
year there were 1,471,706 students .in 
elementary schools, 270,523 in second- 
-ary schools, and 21,259 in seventeen 
colleges and universities.2? Admission 
to upper middle schools and colleges is 
on the basis of rigorous examination. 
Of great importance in terms of build- 
ing the symbol of the Republic of China 
as a repository of Chinese culture has 


been the work of the thousands of top. 


flight scholars and teachers who came 
from the mainland. Scholarly journals 
and books published in Taiwan set high 
standards. Over 19,000 new books were 
published between 1949 and 1957 in 
addition to the printing of old titles. 
Under the leadership of eminent schol- 
ars the Academia Sinica, the highest 
academic research organization, has con- 
tinued the work for which it was famous 
on the mainland. On November 4, 
1957, Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassa- 
dor to the United States during World 
War II, was named its new president. 
The work of the many mainland refugee 
scholars finally flowered, like the econ- 
omy, with substantial impact beginning 
in 1957. By 1958 it was possible for 
scholars in the outside world for the 
first time in two decades to build full 


-0 library collections of Chinese classics, 


histories, and other basic works of the 
Chinese cultural tradition printed in 
Taiwan, many of them works burned or 
destroyed by the Communists on the 
mainland. In 1958 Taiwan produced 


22 These statistics are lateg modifications of 
those published in the illustrated volume of 
the Ministry of Education, Education in the 
Republic of China, Taipei, 1958, 114 pp. 

28 Publication activities in Taiwan have 
come as good news for sinologists in the out- 
side world. See Frederick W. Mote, “Recent 
Publications in Taiwan,” Journal of Asian 
Studies, Vol. 17, No. 4 (August. 1958), pp. 
595-606. 
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28 newspapers and 498 journals and 
magazines. A highly literate population 
enjoyed opportunities for study of tra- 
ditional Chinese culture at the newly - 
built National Central Library in Tai- 
pei and among the mainland art treas- 
ures at the Joint National Palace Mu- 
seum and National Central Museum in 
Taichung. And some of the most com- 
petent and promising young scholars in 
the Chinese tradition come from among 
the Chinese from Taiwan, many of 
whom have in recent years gained top 
honors in the college entrance exami- 
nations. E 


Military and other achievements 


The reorganization and regeneration 
of the Chinese Nationalist armed forces 
into one of the major military establish- 
ments in Eastern Asia represents an- 
other significant achievement.2* These 
forces incude 300,000 combat army 
troops, a navy of about 70 vessels, and 
an effective and well-trained air force. 
Much credit goes to the work of the 
United States Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group and to military hardware 
from: the United States. But the grow- 
ing effectiveness of the Chinese Nation- 
alist armed: forces is also due to the 
Nationalist contribution to their own 
defense. The Chinese have provided 
salaries, food, and housing for the more 
than half million members of the armed 
forces, while United States military 
aid has teen devoted almost exclu- 
sively to providing training and modern 
equipment, 

As a part of keeping the armed forces 
fit, the Nationalists began drafting Chi- 
nese from Taiwan in 1954, and by 1958 

24 With the reopening of military activity 
in the Taiwan area in August 1958, a number 
of press accounts covering the Nationalist mili- 
tary establishment appeared. For earlier ap- 
praisals see Fred Sparks, “The Facts about 
Formosa,” Readers Digest, July 1955, pp. 83~ 


88 and Allen S. Whiting, op. cit. (note 12 
supra), pp. 177-79. 
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more than 35 per cent of the armed 
forces were Taiwanese. It is worth 
noting that for the most part the Tai- 
wanese have been relegated to the lower 
ranks. Under a jointly sponsored Sino- 
American plan more than 80,000 over- 
age military personnel had been retired 
by 1958. Nine years after a disor- 
ganized and defeated military establish- 
ment found refuge in Taiwan, it had 
been converted into one of the strongest 
forces confronting further Communist 
expansion in Asia and was making a sub- 
stantial contribution to United States 
and Free World defensive capability 
there. 

The major areas of accomplishment 
listed above should not be taken as ex- 
clusive. Since arriving in Taiwan, the 
Chinese Nationalists have also made 
notable progress in other spheres as 
well: participation in international bod- 
ies, expansion of foreign relations, work 
among the overseas Chinese, building 
regional cultural exchanges in Eastern 
Asia, and developing concepts and pro- 
grams of economic development for a 
free society.” 


Major PROBLEMS AND FAILURES 


All has not been success for the Re- 
public of China. The Nationalists have 
been unable to eliminate some of the 
very factors which contributed heavily 
to their failure on the mainland. 

A key problem lies in the nature of 
the Kuomintang (KMT) itself. After 
much soul-searching and admission of 
more than a decade of failure, Sun Yat- 
sen turned to the Russians in 1923 and 
adopted their Leninist party structure 
when the KMT was reorganized in 1924. 
The KMT still retains much of this 
structure, grossly unsuited to democratic 
development. Sun rejected Marxism, 


25 On this last item see “Development Plan- 
ning in Taiwan,” International Labour Re- 
view, Vol. 76, No. 5 (November 1957), pp. 
479-95. i 
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but the political doctrine he attempted 
to substitute has proved inadequate. 
Chiang Kai-shek and the top KMT 
have not moved to break with the past 
and create a new party and doctrine to 
make democracy meaningful for China 
today. The result has frequently been 
blind incantation of phrases of Sun Yat- 
sen by a group whose lives are given 
to making orthodoxy of thin intellectual 
fare. The combination of the party 
structure and San Min Chu I (Sun’s 
Three Principles of the People) has 
brought all the drawbacks of authorita- 
rianism—ideological weakness, attempts 
to impose uniformity, leader worship, 
political officers in the armed forces, 
insecurity, and defensive attitudes— 
without many of the compensations of 
the democracy Sun desired.2* Despite 
remarkable economic achievements and 
social progress in Taiwan, the KMT 
has been generally unsuccessful in cap- 
turing the imagination and zeal of the 
youth either at home or among the 
overseas Chinese.?? 

Three decades of constant struggle 
with the Communists have encouraged 
an either-or, black-white approach to 
problems on the part of top KMT lead- 
ers who have been antagonistic and sen- 
sitive about criticism on most major 
issues and many minor ones.’ This has 
resulted in undermining the sorely 
needed support among intellectuals in 
Taiwan, among refugees in Hong Kong, 


26 For a discussion of Nationalist political 
drawbacks see Whiting, op cit. (note 12 
supra), pp. 184-89. 

27 Examples of criticism on this score are 
abundant. See, for example, Chao Kuo-chun, 
“China’s Tunnel to Formosa,” Nation, August 
3, 1957, which tends to be critical and nega- 
tive, and editorials in Tsu-kuo Chou-k’an 
(China Weekly) published by a group of young 
anti-Communist refugees in Hong Kong. 

28 For a strong critique of the KMT atti- 
tude that whoever is not 100 per cent for 
them must be against them and aids the Com- 
munists, see China Weekly, No. 271 (March 
24, 1958), pp. 3-4. 
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and among the overseas Chinese. In 
turn, some KMT officials are distrustful, 
defensive, and security conscious and 
have blind spots on the ramifications of 
some of their actions. A case in point 
was the unnecessary restrictive revision 
of the Press Law pushed through a 
closed session of the legislature in June 
1958, a move roundly denounced in 
Hong Kong and overseas Chinese cir- 
cles and an occasion for great lament 
in Taiwan.”® The jelling of attitudes 
has tended to prevent emergence of 
imaginative younger leaders at the top 
despite growth of intraparty democracy 
at the local level where -Taiwanese now 
constitute more than half of the KMT 
membership. Although these local de- 
velopments have been exerting pressure 
upward, the process has been slow.’ 
In view of the challenge posed by Com- 
munist achievements in building mili- 
tary and industrial power on the main- 
land, it is doubtful whether anything 
short of drastic revision of the whole 
KMT structure and doctrine will erase 
blind spots and mutual distrust between 
the top KMT and the very people it 
needs and who, in turn, need a positive 
force around which to rally. 

Such a radical departure would de- 
pend upon one man, President Chiang 
Kai-shek. But Chiang is inflexible and 


29 China Weekly, No. 285 (June 23, 1958), 
pp. 3-4; and Tzu-yu Chung-kuo (Free China), 
Taipei, Vol. 18, No. 10 (May 16, 1958), pp. 
305-306 and Vol. 18, No. 12 (June 16, 1958), 
pp. 369-70, It is worth noting that the latter 
two articles, criticizing the Press Law, were 
published in Taiwan. Free China remains the 
major item to be cited against those who 
“maintain that even construgtive criticism is 
not allowed in the Taiwan press, and there is 
a need for more such items. 

30 The Eighth Congress of the KMT which 
closed on October 23, 1957, for example, en- 
larged the central committee from 32 to 50, 
making way for some younger members, and 

~made other moves of a minor nature toward 
liberalization, an indication that local ten- 
dencies are being felt at the top. 
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views the struggle with the Communists 
in overwhelmingly military perspec- 
tive." His magnificent courage, faith, 
and strength of will have proved valu- 
able assets in dark days, but he has fre- 
quently placed personal loyalties ahead 
of issues; and many Chinese in Taiwan 
fear that so much emphasis has been 
placed on his personal role as “Savior 
of China” (as KMT billboards pro- 
claim), that the normal constitutional 
process will be endangered on his 
death.*? Fears are expressed that his 
eldest son, Chiang Ching-kuo, who heads 
the security police and is in charge of 
political training of the troops, is being 
groomed to succeed him. In 1958, 
Chiang moved to allay these fears by 
appointing his Vice-President, Ch’en 
Ch’eng, as Premier. Ch’en is respected 
by Taiwanese and mainlanders alike, 
and the cabinet he named on July 15 
augured well for some future liberali- 
zation. 

Many major problems on Taiwan 
stem from the continued civil war and 
the Nationalist determination to “fight 
back to the mainland.” The faith in 
the return keeps hopes alive in Taiwan, 
but it also results in keeping up a costly 
double bureaucracy and the burden of 
large armed forces.** The state of civil 


31 This is clearly displayed in his book pub- 
lished in 1957, Soviet Russia in China (New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy). See the 
review by C. Martin Wilbur in the New York 
Times Book Review, June 23, 1957. 

32 For an appreciation of Chiang Kai-shek 
see the column of Joseph Alsop in the Wash- 
ington Post, October 3, 1953; Richard Hughes, 
“Portrait of Chiang on His Mountaintop,” 
New York Times Magazine, September 28, 
1958; and J. L. Stuart, Fifty Years in China 
(New York: Random House), 1954. For 
typical examples of adulation of Chiang see 
Michael Tung, Free China on the March or 
the review of Chiang’s book in the Free China 
Review, July 1957, entitled “Book of the 
Century”! 

33The Republic of China, with a present 
population of less than 11 million, maintains 
a military establishment of more than 600,000 
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war is used to justify wartime surveil- 
lance and the very control measures 
which alienate potential’ supporters 
among the overseas Chinese. It pre- 
vents the emphasis on and dramatization 
of civil rights necessary to make the 
Republic of China a more positive 
model of a future free China on the 
political plane. But there is no easy 
escape from this dilemma for the leaders 
in Taiwan, given the Communist pledge 
and actions to destroy them and their 
own pledge to create a non-Communist 
mainland. And given the crisis situa- 
tion, there has been far more political 
freedom than has been generally appre- 
ciated abroad. 

The result is an attitude that all is 
temporary, and this has tended to pre- 
vent mainlanders from settling into the 


Taiwan scene in such a way as to over-. 


come persisting tensions between them- 
selves and the Taiwanese who frequently 
feel they are denied adequate voice in 
their own government. Chinese in Tai- 
- wan also react to the fact of their de- 
pendence on and subordination to the 
policy decisions of the United States, 
and the resultant frustration was appar- 
ent in the riots against the American 
Embassy on May 24, 1957.34 

A final major problem which deserves 


men. An equivalent figure for the United 
States would be nearly 10 million men under 
arms. The Chinese devote more than half 
of their total public revenues, national and 
provincial, to the support of their Armed 
Forces, thereby covering all but a minor part 
of recurring local currency requirements.” 
American Embassy, Taipei, Taiwan, Novem- 
Yer 1957, pp. 41-42. 

34 In addition to press accounts, see the 
documentary collection published by the Gov- 
ernment Information Office, Report by Mr. O. 
K. Yui, President of the Executive Yuan, on 
Actions Taken by the Government Regarding 
the Incident on May 24, 1957, in Taipei, 
Taipei, 1957. 
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mention is the rate of increase in popu- 
lation on Taiwan, one of the highest in 
the world: 36 per 1,000. Taiwan is 
adding more people per year than in- 
habit the second largest city, Kaohsiung. 
The civilian population at the end of 
1957 was 9,500,861; the population of 
Taipei, 777,467. Here too is a blind 
spot. The Nationalists have taken few 
measures to cope with burgeoning popu- 
lation, apparently feeling that to admit 
its existence would damage long-run 
faith in the return to the mainland. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite such problems and failures, 
Nationalist achievements tilt the bal- 
ance far in their favor. In nine years 
of exile they have done much to revive 
their own energy and will, and facing 
seemingly insuperable problems in the 
cold war, they have shown a truly in- 
domitable faith in their cause and their 
culture. The balance is further tilted 
by the contrast between their approach 
to problems and the Communist actions 
on the mainland. Reform may be too 
slow to satisfy outside critics, but they 
refer mostly to attitude and outlook in 
the KMT, and many of them are ready 
to admit that but for Taiwan the hope 
for a free China and for Chinese civili- 
zation would have been extinguished 
long ago. This is, in turn, the reason 
for their deep concern that Taiwan con- 
tinue in the direction of the past nine 
years. Certainly the record of those 
nine years indicates that Taiwan cannot 
be written off, but this only increases 
Communist ‘determination to eliminate 
its symbolism. Thus it is difficult to 
foresee any easy solution to the result- 
ant conflict and tension short of abject 
surrender. But the faith of those Chi- 
nese in Taiwan has already made this 
an impossible course. 


Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia 


By G. WILLIAM SKINNER 


ABSTRACT: Approximately 10 million overseas Chinese reside 
in Southeast Asia where they have economic power and political 
significance out of all proportion to their numbers. Southeast 
Asian governments are determined to loosen the Chinese grip 
on their national economies, to achieve an unequivocal clarifica- 
tion of the citizenship status of resident Chinese, to end foreign 
political activity among and to proceed with educational and 
political integration of their citizens of Chinese descent. Prior 
to 1954, Communist China strove with equal determination to 
protect the special interests of overseas Chinese; to win their 
loyalty; and to profit materially, politically, and strategically 
from their patriotism. The growing importance of Southeast 
Asian goodwill to China’s foreign policy, however, prompted a 
new line whereby overseas Chinese are encouraged to acquiesce 
to Southeast Asian nationalist aims without appealing to Peking 
for protection. In accord with the new policy, China appears 
willing to relinquish claims to the allegiance of several million 
persons of Chinese descent and even to forgo much of the over- 
seas Chinese contribution to China’s economy. Meanwhile 
several Southeast Asian governments have taken advantage of 
Peking’s policy and Taipei’s weakness to proceed with stringent, 
nationalistic solutions to their overseas Chinese problems. 
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OVERSEAS CHINESE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


VERSEAS Chinese pose a set of 

complex problems not only to 
scholars but also to men of affairs in 
and out of Asia. The very definition of 
a Chinese becomes intricate in the over- 
seas context, for neither ancestry nor 
legal citizenship status is a realistic cri- 
terion of Chineseness in Southeast Asia. 
Millions of Chinese in this region neither 
claim nor exercise any prerogatives of 
Chinese citizenship and, because of 
widespread miscegenation and assimila- 
tion, untold thousands of persons de- 
scended from Chinese immigrants are 
identified completely as indigenous 
Southeast Asians. Nor can retention of 
Chinese cultural behavior serve as a 
reliable guide. Several million overseas 
Chinese can: neither speak nor under- 
stand Chinese, and some groups among 
them are so un-Chinese as to prefer 
matrilocal marriage, to eat with spoon 
and fork rather than chopsticks, and to 
worship indigenous spirits or the Chris- 
tian God in preference to Chinese 
deities. 

In the last analysis, being a Chi- 
nese is, in Southeast Asia, essentially 
a matter of self-identification. Those 
who identify themselves as Chinese 
are almost without exception descended 
from Chinese immigrants through the 
male line and still use—at least in some 
form and in some circumstances—the 
surname inherited patrilineally from 
that ancestor. Overseas Chinese, then, 
comprise China-born Chinese residing 
abroad together with those patrilineal 
descendants of Chinese immigrants who 
still regard themselves personally and 
socially as Chinese. By this definition, 
their numbers in Southeast Asia today 
approach 10 millions. These are dis- 
tributed among the major geographical 
units of the region as shown in Table 1. 

Overseas Chinese are most strongly 
concentrated in the areas bordering the 


southernmost extension of the South 


China Sea: Their proportion of the total 
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TABLE 1—DISTRIBUTION oF 
Overseas CHINESE 
COUNTRY oR Eranic | „TOTAL PER 
POPULA- CENT 
TERRITORY CHINESE TION CHINESE 
North Vietnam. ... 50,000 | 13,500,000 0. 
South Vietnam....| 780,000] 12,000,000 6.2 
Cambodia........ 230,000 | 4,200,000 5.5 
Laos..........05 0,01 1,750,000 0.6 
Thailand......... 20,800,000 11.3 
Burma... 20,300,000 1.6 
Malaya afexyieaatest 6,250,000 37.8 
Singapore ee 1,260,000 76.6 
British Borneos,...| 270,000 1,000,060 27.0 
Indonesian Borneo.| 326,000} 3,500,000 9.1 
e TENET ,100,000 | 55,000,000 24 
Sumatra?......... 90,000 | 13,290,000 5.2 
East Indonesia? ...| 140,000} 12,370,000 1.1 
Philippines........ 270,000 | 22,280,000 1.2 
To seise 9,870,000 | 187,500,000 5.3 





a British Borneo includes the colonies of North Bor- 
neo and Sarawak and the protectorate of Brunei; Java 
includes Madura; Sumatra includes Riouw, Bangka, 
Billiton and other offshore islands; East Indonesia 
includes the Celebes, Moluccas and Lesser Sundas. 
Portuguese Timor and New Guinea, with less than 
4,000 Chinese each, are not included in the table. 


population reaches 44 per cent in Ma- 
laya and Singapore together, and lies 
between 27 per cent and 31 per cent in 
Sarawak, the northwest coastal districts 
of Indonesian Borneo, Bangka and Bil- 
liton and the Riouw Archipelago. They 
are most thinly distributed in the terri- 
tories bordering China itself (North 
Vietnam,. Laos, northern and northeast- 
ern Thailand, and northern Burma), 
where the Chinese constitute consider- 
ably less than 1 per cent of the total 
population. The countries with the 
largest numbers of overseas Chinese are 
Thailand, Malaya, and Indonesia—each 
with at least 234 million. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The large pòpulation movement im- 
plicit in these numbers had its origin in 
the early junk trade of Chinese mer- 
chants from the southeastern maritime 
provinces of Fukien and Kwangtung. 
By the sixteenth century, Chinese trad- 
ing communities were permanently es- 
tablished in several parts of Southeast 
Asia. The rising volume of Southeast 
Asian trade which followed Western 
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stimulus and participation and the es- 
tablishment of peace and order through 
consolidation of Western colonial rule 
encouraged migration on an increasing 
scale. Mass immigration, however, was 
a phenomeon of the century ending in 
1950. In the early days, settled immi- 
grants generally took indigenous wives, 
and with the exception of parts of Indo- 
nesia and Malaya complete assimilation 
with the indigenous peoples was the rule 
within a few generations. 

During the past fifty years, however, 
the assimilation rate has slowed every- 
where. This has followed the efflores- 
cence of modern Chinese and Southeast 
Asian nationalisms, the steady increase 
during this century in the proportion of 
women among Chinese immigrants, and 
the development throughout Southeast 
Asia of systems of mass Chinese-lang- 
guage education. The quickening of 
Chinese patriotism among overseas Chi- 
nese, the growing preponderance of all- 
Chinese families, and the use of formal 
education to perpetuate Chinese culture 
and instill political loyalties have given 
the descendants of twentieth-century 
immigrants the cultural continuity and 
the persistence of national identity mis- 
takenly thought to be universal attri- 
butes of overseas Chinese in earlier 
periods. : 

The immediate issues which give the 
overseas Chinese international impor- 
tance took on urgency as nationalist 
movements brought political indepen- 
dence almost everywhere in Southeast 
Asia and as Communism was consoli- 
dated in China. They are rooted, how- 
ever, in the peculiar position held by 

. Chinese in colonial society and in the 
colonial economy. Partly by govern- 
mental design and partly through the 
play of divergent cultural systems, the 
Chinese in Southeast Asia achieved a 
social and economic position always dis- 
stinctive and usually superior to that 
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of the indigenes. Under these circum- 
stances, Southeast Asian nationalism 
early developed an anti-Sinitic tradition 
which found more open expression as 
indigenous elites came to power. The 
overseas Chinese for their part brought 
to the postwar era feelings of superiority 
which at the very least are inappropri- 
ate to the new context. 

Four of the overseas Chinese issues 
brought into sharpest relief by postwar 
developments will be dealt with on a 
country-to-country basis. These are 
(1) the economic role of overseas Chi- 
nese who dominate or control major seg- 
ments of the nonagricultural economy 
throughout Southeast Asia; (2) the 
education of local-born Chinese chil- 
dren, over a million of whom by 
1948 were enrolled in Chinese-language 
schools, alien in curriculum and influ- 
ence; (3) determination of citizenship 
and problems of dual nationality arising 
from China’s citizenship claims over all 
persons of Chinese descent; and (4). the 
political integration of overseas Chinese 
into the new national states of South- 
east Asia. It is possible here to survey 
only the most significant of the recent 
developments relevant to these four is- 
sues and in only five of the major South- 
east Asian countries. 

It is no coincidence that the most 
drastic measures taken against overseas 
Chinese since the rise of Communist 
China were imposed by the three South- 
east Asian protégés of the United States, 
each of which recognizes the Taipei re- 
gime as the only legitimate government 
of China. ‘Thailand, the Philippines, 
and South Vietnam have resorted 
to stringent measures, however, not 
through encouragement from either 
Washington or Taipei—to the contrary, 
both governments opposed them—but 
because a protective American umbrella 
in effect shielded these countries from 
the impact of Peking’s power and be- 
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cause the Chinese Nationalist regime 
was powerless after 1949 to provide any 
real protection to overseas Chinese. 


THAILAND 


In independent Thailand, nationalism 
evolved rather than erupted, with the 
result that a gradual imposition of con- 
trols on overseas Chinese began over 
forty years ago. These reached a peak 
of severity during the first administra- 
tion of Pibul Songram, and when 
Pibul returned to power in 1948, a 
new wave of restrictions was expected. 
The first moves concerned education. 
- Within a month, all Chinese secondary 
schools were closed and a master plan 
was announced whereby the number of 
Chinese primary schools would be re- 
duced from over 430 to an eventual 
figure of 152. From 1948 to 1955, the 
Ministry of Education waged an un- 
remitting campaign to limit the financial 
base of Chinese schools, to Thai-ify their 
staffs and curricula, and to cleanse them 
of political influence. The campaign 
was largely successful. By 1955, the 
administrative and teaching staffs of 
Chinese schools were largely Thai, and 
with the exception of five and one-half 
hours per week of Chinese, all instruc- 
tion was in the Thai language. The 
number of students attending these so- 
called Chinese schools fell in eight years 
from 175,000 to less than 50,000.* 

The administration’s efforts to Thai- 
ify the national economy were equally 
sweeping. Positive measures included 
a sharp increase in facilities for Thai 
vocational education and a massive ex- 
pansion of governmental participation 
in industry, transport, commerce, and 
finance. Governmental agencies and 
semigovernmental Thai enterprises en- 
tered fields previously dominated by 

1G. William Skinner, Chinese Society in 


Thailand (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1957), pp. 365~72. 
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Chinese, and in the process of monopo- 
lizing others excluded Chinese citizens. 
New legislative restrictions were also 
imposed. Acts passed in 1949, 1951, 
and 1952 together reserved eighteen 
industrial and service occupations for 
Thai citizens.’ A law passed in 1956 . 
provided that any class of businesses 
employing ten or more persons may be 
required by royal decree to employ up 
to 50 per cent Thai nationals. In con- 
sequence of this governmental effort, 
increasing numbers of Thai have ac- 
quired business interests, more often 
than not in co-operation with Chinese 
business skill and capital.? 

‘With regard to the citizenship issue, 
the Thai government passed new legis- 
lation in 1953 which denied Thai citi- 
zenship by birth to children both of 
whose parents were Chinese citizens. 
At the peak of the government’s anti- 
Sinitic campaign, it abandoned all at- 
tempts at integrating its citizens of 
Chinese extraction. The electoral law 
of 1951 required candidates for political 
office to have been born of a Thai father 
and placed stringent restrictions on the 
franchise of citizens born of an alien 
father. In 1952, the Ministry of Inte- 
rior began discriminating against citi- 
zens of alien extraction in its land 
policy. In 1953 a new Military Service 
Act added “persons born of an alien 
father” to those who shall not be called 
into active service.® 

In 1955, following the establishment 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO), the Asian-African Con- 
ference in Bandung, and Pibul’s tour 
abroad, the Thai government relaxed its 
anti-Chinese campaign. Excesses have 
since been avoided with regard to the 
economic and education issues, although 
no basic change in policy can be ex- 
pected. With regard to citizenship and 
political integration, however, a com- 


2 Ibid., pp. 353-62. 
8 Ibid. pp. 320, 374, 
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plete reversal of policy has occurred 
since 1956, with new nationality, elec- 
toral and military-service legislation re- 
- affirming the traditional Thai efforts 
to assimilate socially and integrate 
politically the descendants of Chinese 
- immigrants. f 


THE PHILIPPINES 


In the Philippines, manifestations of 
economic nationalism came almost as 
early as in Thailand. The Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1935 approved a 
resolution declaring that “public intér- 
est requires the nationalization of the 
retail trade.” Not until May 1954, 
however, did a bill to this end become 
law. By its provisions, aliens (Ameri- 
cans excepted) and partnerships and 
corporations the capital of which is not 
wholly owned by Philippine citizens are 
prohibited from engaging directly or in- 
directly in the retail trade. No new 
retail shops may be established by 
aliens, but existing enterprises are not 
required to liquidate prior to the death 
or retirement of the proprietor or prior 
to 1964 in thë case of partnerships and 
corporations. This legislation affects 
between 15,000 and 20,000 Chinese re- 
tail establishments with gross sales in 
the neighborhood of 500 million pesos. 
Chinese business interests immediately 
“challenged the constitutionality of the 
law, but in 1957 the Philippine Supreme 
Court rejected. the appeal, taking the 
occasion to charge the alien retailer with 
“utter disregard for ... the people on 
whom he makes his profit.” A recent 
decree, as yet little enforced, requires 
retail enterprises owned by Philippine 
citizens to employ only Philippine citi- 
zens, thus promising the eventual na- 
tionalization of labor as well as of 
ownership. 

The Philippines was the last South- 
east Asian country to tolerate outright 
foreign control of- Chinese education. 
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Until recently, Chinese-language schools, 
which have a current enrollment of over 
45,000, followed regulations of the Min- 
istry of Education in Taipei and were 
supervised directly by the Chinese Em- 
bassy in Manila. In 1957, however, the 
Philippine Ministry of Education took 
over formal control; to date it has 
taken only moderate steps to Philippi- 
nize the Chinese schools. 


SoutH VIETNAM 


In the fall of 1956, South Vietnam 
launched an attack on the overseas Chi- 
nese problem fully comparable in its 
harshness to the Thai campaign of 
1952-53 but with a long-range assimila- 
tionist purpose. Ordinance No. 48, 
promulgated by the President in August, 
granted Vietnamese citizenship auto- 
matically to all persons of Chinese ex- 
traction born in Vietnam. A few days 
earlier the authorities had ordered a 
registration of all Chinese born abroad, 
and in subsequent months the police 
began confiscating alien registration pa- 
pers from local-born Chinese and com- 
pelling them to accept citizenship pa- 
pers. This approach to the citizenship 
issue elicited strong reaction in Peking as 
well as Taipei and moved the theretofore 
local-born Chinese citizens—-whose num- 
ber may have exceeded half a million— 
to mass civil disobedience. The dead- 
line for registration was extended to 
August 1957, at which time less than 
100,000 had complied. The only alter- 
native allowed by the government was 
repatriation to Taiwan, and even this 
was denied Chinese citizens born of a 
Vietnamese mother. Red tape and the 
abrupt closure of repatriation lists in 
June 1957 kept the number of those 
evacuated—by airlift—to a nominal 
3,000. Conspicuously absent from this 
measure was any element of free choice. 
The effort to force assimilation is also 
seen in concurrent Vietnamese regula- 
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tions requiring Vietnamese language in- 
struction in Chinese schools and-abolish- 
ing Chinese signs from shops, and in 
pressures on local-born Chinese to Viet- 
namize their names. 

The Vietnamese citizenship ordinance 
was followed almost imediately (Sep- 
tember 1956) by a decree barring Chi- 
nese nationals from eleven important 
categories of occupations. Aliens were 
required to liquidate or turn over to 
Vietnamese within one year their inter- 
ests in rice milling, the cereals trade, 
all transport enterprises, and commission 
agencies. They were given only six 
months to vacate business operations in 
the remaining seven categories, including 
such traditionally Chinese occupations 
as butchering and retailing of articles 
of daily use. This decree, more sweep- 
ing than the Thai restrictions and more 
immediate in its effect than the Phillip- 
pine law of 1954, had by 1957 rather 
thoroughly disrupted the entire Viet- 
namese economy, forcing the govern- 
ment to retreat in almost every aspect 
of its interpretation and enforcement of 
the original decree.* 


INDONESIA 


Indonesia’s approach to overseas Chi- 
nese problems is of special importance 
not only because. it is the largest coun- 
try in Southeast Asia and the home of a 
quarter of the region’s Chinese, but also 
because it maintains diplomatic rela- 
tions with Peking. A major aim of all 
Indonesian administrations since the 
achievement of political sovereignty in 
1949 has been the installation of indige- 
nous Indonesians in the business life of 
the country. Ministerial regulations and 
decrees have effectively excluded alien 
Chinese and wholly alien corporations 

4 Bernard B. Fall, “Viet-Nam’s Chinese 


Problem,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 27 (May 
1958). 
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from importing large categories of 
goods; from establishing new banks, in- 
surance companies, and most types of 
factories; and from owning rice mills 
and certain types of transport agencies. 
A 1957 regulation calling for the regis- 
tration and relicensing of all foreign 
enterprises envisages the eventual ex- 
tension of restrictions on aliens to every 
sector of the economy. 

The Provisional Constitution, which 
enjoins authorities from discriminating 
against particular groups of the citi- 
zenry, would seem to preclude an exten- 
sion of official. economic discrimination 
to citizens of Chinese descent. Increas- 
ingly since 1950, however, the relevant 
governmental agencies have used their 
control over credit facilities, licenses, 
and foreign exchange to favor indige- 
nous Indonesians as against other Indo- 
nesian citizens. While this policy has 
aroused protest from liberal Indonesian 
political groups, it has proved altogether 
too mild for the growing body of indige- 
nous entrepreneurs traditionally rooted 
in a strong Islamic ethic. Early in 1956 
these interests acquired a prestigeous 
and vigorous spokesman in the person of 
Assaat, former acting president of the. 
Republic of Indonesia. The movement 
founded in his name rallied widespread 
nationalist support for a racist economic 
program favoring “pure” Indonesians as , 
against “new” citizens of foreign de- 
scent. Despite opposition from the 
Communist Party and Assaat’s defection 
to the rebel cause in 1958, his move- 
ment has strongly colored the continu- 
ing program of econornic nationalism in 
Indonesia. . 

The Indonesian government’s han- 
dling of the citizenship issue has at- 
tracted widespread interest throughout 
Southeast Asia. Under the terms of the 
agreements granting sovereignty to Tn- 
donesia, Dutch subjects of Chinese ori- 
gin who did not specifically reject 
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Indonesian citizenship by December 
1951 automatically became citizens of 
the new country. Large bodies of Indo- 
nesian opinion, however, felt that this 
passive system provided little assurance 
that citizens of Chinese descent would 
give sole allegiance to Indonesia. Ac- 
cordingly the Indonesian government 
negotiated an unprecedented nationality 
treaty with Communist China, signed 
in April 1955. The treaty, as supple- 
mented by an exchange of notes, was 
ratified by the Indonesian Parliament 
only in December 1957, and has not yet 
been implemented. By its provisions, 
persons of Chinese descent who acquired 
Indonesian nationality under the earlier 
passive system (with the exception of 
“a certain group,” not yet officially de- 
fined, considered by the Indonesian 
government to hold only Indonesian 
citizenship) must opt for Chinese or 
Indonesian citizenship within a two- 
year period. Persons of dual Chinese- 
Indonesian nationality who neglect to 
choose will automatically acquire only 
Chinese citizenship. In the future, chil- 
dren born in Indonesia of fathers hold- 
ing Chinese citizenship will acquire only 
Chinese citizenship. The great signifi- 
cance of the treaty lies in the renuncia- 
tion by China of all claims to the 
citizenship of Indonesian Chinese who 
choose to adopt Indonesian nationality. 
It will be noted that in the absence of 
additional legislation providing for easy 
voluntary naturalization, the descend- 
ants of foreign Chinese will remain 
Chinese citizens in perpetuity." 


Education and political iptegration 


In the field of education, recent Indo- 
nesian policy toward overseas Chinese 


ë Donald E. Willmott, The National Status 
of the Chinese in Indonesia (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell Modern Indonesia Project, 1956), pp. 
32-47, 
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is of great significance. In 1957, forced 
by the decisive action of military com- 
manders, the Ministry of Education 
evolved a radical policy designed to 
ensure a national education for all citi- 
zens in the student population. Within 
a year, hundredsnof Chinese-language 
schools were converted to Indonesian- 
language schools following the standard 
“national” curriculum, and some new 
schools for citizens of Chinese descent 
were established on the same “national” 
pattern. Students were redistributed so 
that virtually no Indonesian citizens re- 
mained in Chinese schools. According 
to new regulations, only the major cities 
and a handful of towns in each province 
are permitted to have foreign schools. 
As a result the number of Chinese 
schools has fallen from over a thousand 
to a few hundred. 

With regard to political integration 
of its citizens of foreign descent, the 
Indonesian government has made no- 
table strides. Registration for elections 
has involved remarkably little discrimi- 
nation against those of Chinese descent. 
A wide range of parties included Chi- 
nese in their lists of candidates. The 
Provisional Constitution guarantees citi- 
zens of Chinese descent at least nine 
representatives in Parliament and eight- 
een in the Constituent Assembly; since 
only a few Chinese won election to these 
bodies in 1955, the government has sub- 
sequently appointed Chinese members 
to fill out the quota. Many Indonesian 
Chinese favor working solely through 
Indonesian parties to avoid the dangers 
of communalism, but most of the Chi- 
nese electorate has supported BA- 
PERKI, which in many respects func- 
tions as a Chinese communal party. 
Concerned in the first instance with the 
elimination of discrimination among In- 
donesian citizens, BAPERKI appeals 
implicitly to pride in Communist China, 
gives all-out support to President Su- 
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karno, and generally finds itself on the 
side of the Indonesian Communist Party 
in political debates." 


' MALAYA 


In the case of Malaya, where the 
Chinese population approaches in size 
that of the Malays themselves, the 
issues concerning overseas Chinese as- 
sume wholly different proportions. The 
future of the country depends on a solu- 
tion to the communal problem, and the 
issue of citizenship was hotly debated 
and soberly considered throughout the 
years of preparation for the independ- 
ence achieved in August 1957. Accord- 
ing to ‘the compromise embodied in the 
1957 Constitution, Chinese residing in 
the Federation on Independence Day 
may, on satisfying an eight-years’ resi- 
dence requirement, register as Malayan 
citizens, while all persons born in the 
Federation subsequent to independence 
are automatically citizens.” These sur- 
prisingly liberal provisions are not un- 
opposed by militant and religious na- 
tionalists among the Malays, but if 
they remain in force, an increasingly 
large majority of all Chinese in -the 
country will be eligible for Malayan 
citizenship. 

The ten-year insurrection led by Chi- 
nese terrorists under the banner of the 
Malayan Communist Party has been a 
failure.® In its wake Malays are ex- 


8 G. William Skinner, “The Chinese of 
Java,” Colloquium on Overseas Chinese, edited 
by Morton H. Fried (New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1958). 

‘Frank H. K. King, The New Malayan 
Nation (New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1957), pp. 16-17, 36. The acquisition 
of citizenship through registration is subject 
to review by the responsible Minister, who in 
practice is expected to exclude only those 
notoriously engaged in proforeign activities, 
that is, activists on behalf of Peking or Taipei. 

8 As of September 1958, only an estimated 
600 terrorists remained at large, most of them 
deep in the jungles near the Thai border. 
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tremely wary of Chinese leftist tenden- 
cies, but a general consensus opposing 


_ Communism extends to all ethnic com- 


munities. Politics at this stage in Ma- 
laya’s development inevitably has a 
communal base, but an auspicious be- 
ginning has been made toward political 
integration of the Chinese. The Ma- 
layan Chinese Association, the major 
Chinese political vehicle, represents pri- 
marily the more moderate, Malaya- 
oriented elements in the community; it 
elicits from Malay politicians remark- 
ably full consideration of Chinese opin- 
ion, in part because of fears that Chi- 
nese leadership may pass to more radical 
hands. The Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion has united with the chief Malay 
and Indian communal organizations to 
form the Alliance Party, which in 1955 
won 51 of the 52 elective seats in the 
Legislative Council. The full council 
of 98, which serves as parliament of the 
Federation until the 1959 elections, in- 
cludes fifteen elected and eleven ap- 
pointed Chinese members. Only 11.2 
per cent of the electorate for the 1955 
elections were Chinese, but the Chinese 
proportion will have increased markedly 
by 1959.9 

In its attempt to create a common 
Malayan nationalism, the government 
eschews both the Thai and the Indo- 
nesian approaches to the problem of 
Chinese education. It intends neither 
to reduce the number nor change 
the instruction medium of Chinese 
schools, whose 1957 enrollment exceeded 
320,000. Rather, it aims to bring all 
vernacular schools into a national sys- 
tem of education with a Malayan ori- 
entation, ufified primarily through 
common teacher training and common- 
content syllabuses. Instruction in Ma- 
lay, the national language, is already 
well under way in almost all Chinese 

9 Ibid, p. 15; Francis G. Carnell, “The 


Malayan Elections,” Pacifc Affairs, Vol. 28 
(December 1955), pp. 320-21. 
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schools, and the retraining of Chinese 
teachers has begun. 

To date, Malay politicians in the 
Alliance Party have kept economic na- 
tionalism within bounds. The Consti- 
tution forbids the enactment of legisla- 
tion which discriminates against any 
citizen or class of citizens by reason 
only of religion, race, or place of birth. 
However, it also upholds the “special 
position” of the Malays by continu- 
ing for at least fifteen years the pre- 
independence, pro-Malay quotas, land 
reservations, and business and profes- 
sional restrictions. In a sense, this pro- 
vision postpones the issue of economic 
nationalism in the hope that preferential 
policies can in the meantime raise the 
business skills and opportunities of Ma- 
lays to a level more nearly compara- 
ble to those of the Chinese. If only 
to forestall militant anti-Sinitic eco- 
nomic nationalism, many Chinese politi- 
cal leaders and the Malayan Chinese 
Association itself are committed to 
strengthening the Malay role in the 
national economy. 


Concern Wiru Prxine’s ROLE 


The issue of Communism pervades al- 
most every facet of the overseas Chinese 
problem in Southeast Asia. Every na- 
tion of the region has pursued its over- 
seas Chinese policy with an acute aware- 
ness of Peking’s growing power. Each 
government has severely restricted the 
immigration of Chinese from mainland 
China; each opposes Communist infil- 
tration of Chinese schools; each realizes 
that some of its resident Chinese are 
avowed Communists willing to conduct 
intelligence or subversive activities for 
Peking; and none of these governments 
is sanguine about the political integra- 
tion of citizens of Chinese descent when 
these include many whose support will 
go to indigenous pro-Communist politi- 
cal groups. Many Southeast Asian poli- 
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ticians have felt that the mid-1950’s 
may be their last opportunity to bring 
local Chinese Communists under con- 
trol and to achieve nationalistic ends 
affecting the overseas Chinese before the 
growing weight of Peking’s international 
influence can block these steps. This 
view, widespread in Thailand in 1952- 
54 and more recently in South Vietnam, 
is also encountered in the Philippines, 
Malaya, and even in Cambodia, which 
in 1955 moved to naturalize local-born 
Chinese and to ban a wide range of pro- 
fessions to Chinese aliens, but which in 
1958 recognized the Peking regime. 

Up to 1954, Peking’s overseas Chi- 
nese policy did nothing to dispel mis- 
trust in Southeast Asia or to suggest 
that the vigor of Peking’s protection of 
overseas Chinese would not increase in 
proportion to its international power. 
All pronouncements of policy during the 
early years stressed the task of winning 
over the Chinese residing abroad and 
concentrated on campaigns to the im- 
mediate advantage of the Communist 
state. In its attempt to gain maximum 
loyalty and support from overseas Chi- 
nese, Communist China has utilized 
three major appeals: (1) its protection 
of the interests and welfare of Chinese 
overseas through diplomatic means and 
the deterrent effect of Communist power; 
(2) its right as the legitimate govern- 
ment of China to patriotic loyalty and 
its appeal to pride in China’s new inter- 
national stature and internal accom- 
plishments; and (3) the special privi- 
leges, services, and amenities extended 
to overseas Chinese and their depend- 
ents in China.® The loyal goodwill 
won by these appeals has been the basis 
for subsequent indoctrination in the vir- 
tues and principles of Communism. 

This propaganda effort has been car- 
ried on through a variety of channels 

10 The appeals used by the Chinese Nation- 


alist regime anticipated and closely parallel 
those adopted by Peking. 
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including Chinese schools, the Chinese- 
owned press, extensive radio broadcasts 
beamed to Southeast Asia, expense-free 
visits to China, and cultural missions to 
` Southeast Asia. This vigorous program 
serves the national interests of Commu- 
. nist China in many direct and signifi- 
cant ways. The effort maintains the 
fiow of remittances to the dependents 
in China of overseas Chinese, a valuable 
source of foreign exchange and indi- 
rectly of revenue.!! It facilitates suc- 


cessful appeals for the investment of. 


overseas Chinese capital in reconstruc- 
tion and development corporations. It 
has enabled Peking to attract to the 
mainland tens of thousands of young 
intellectuals educated abroad at no ex- 
pense to China, willing to devote their 
lives to national reconstruction. It pro- 
vides China with a corps of effective 
trade promoters and allies in its eco- 
nomic offensive abroad, 

This effort is by no means over, but 
since 1954 it has run increasingly on 
momentum supplied by Communist par- 
tisans overseas, while Peking has shifted 

` its emphasis to accord with changing 
foreign and domestic policies. Official 
pronouncements from Peking had by 
1958 seriously jeopardized each of its 
major appeals to the overseas Chinese 
and circumscribed the immediately ad- 
vantageous results of the earlier policy. 

The appeal based on special privi- 
leges and concern for overseas Chinese 
inevitably ran afoul of Communist Chi- 
na’s socialization program. In the China 
of 1957, characterized by mass aus- 
terity and engaged in a speedy trans- 
formation to full socialism, discipline 
and morale were sorely tried by con- 

11 Peking’s ill-advised campaign in 1951 to 
extort remittances from overseas Chinese was, 
of course, a serious departure from a policy of 
attracting remittances by positive appeals. It 
was disavowed in 1952, however, and cadres 
in Kwangtung and Fukien were subsequently 


subjected to continual scoldings for failure to 
“protect” overseas remittances. 
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tinuing extravagance on the part of the 
overseas Chinese’ dependents in China, 
by “capitalistic” abuses of the entry 
privileges accorded overseas Chinese, 
and by the elaborate provisions protect- 
ing overseas investments and guarantee- 
ing profits. In the policy change ef- 
fected that year, the economic integra- 
tion of overseas Chinese’ dependents 
was speeded up, duty-free entry of 
goods brought in by overseas Chinese 
was stopped, and attempts to increase 
incentives for overseas Chinese investors 
were condemned as capitalistic and un- 
patriotic.?? 


FOREIGN POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 


The major determinant of China’s 
shift in overseas Chinese policy, how- 
ever, is Peking’s growing reliance on the 
goodwill and active support of Asian 
governments in international relations. 
In 1949-50, Peking roundly denounced 
every Southeast Asian government, neu- 
tralist as well as pro-Western, and 
registered violent protests over all ac- 


.tions unfavorable to overseas Chinese. 


Gradually, however, as Communist 
China settled down to a sustained pro- 
gram for attaining general international 
recognition, its need for friends and 
benevolent supporters among the na- 
tions of Asia became of paramount 
importance. : 

In late 1953 there were already signs 
that this factor was conditioning Pe- 
king’s policy, and on several occasions 
in 1954, Chou En-lai enunciated the 
regime’s willingness to settle the ques- 


12 In June 1957, Ho Hsiang-ning, chairman 
of the Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission, 
indicated that special consideration of overseas 
Chinese’ dependents would be limited to a 
“fixed period” and warned that it is “not right 
to make special accommodations for a few at 
the expense of the overall scheme that is 
nation-wide in scope.” American Consulate 
General, Hong Kong, Current Background, 
No. 467 (July 15, 1957), p. 17. 
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tion of dual nationality and -to urge 
overseas Chinese to be law-abiding resi- 


dents of their countries of domicile.**” 


Peking’s current approach, gradually 
evolved since 1954, is embodied in the 
following statement by a major spokes- 
man: 


We hold that overseas Chinese should be 
free to choose the nationality of the coun- 
try in which they reside and should be 
loyal to that country and its people. As 
for those who wish to remain Chinese sub- 
jects, we ask them to continue to observe 
the policies, laws and regulations of their 
countries of residence and to respect the 
customs and habits of the local people. 
Overseas Chinese should be encouraged to 
invest commercial capital in local indus- 
tries, and to cooperate with native capi- 
talists to help develop the independent na- 
tional economies of the countries in which 
they live. Children of overseas Chinese 
should study local languages, geography 
and history, and acquire certain skills so 
that they may enter higher schools or earn 
a living there.14 . 


In short, Chinese overseas are ad- 
vised to come to terms with Southeast 
Asian nationalists. They are to acqui- 
esce in the efforts of the Southeast 
Asian countries to nationalize economic 
and educational systems, and they are 
to abandon Chinese citizenship when 
necessary. Peking’s appeal to the patri- 
otic loyalty of all persons of Chinese 
descent and its posture as grand pro- 
tector of Chinese interests overseas are 
both seriously impaired. The earlier 
stress on remittances, investment in 
China, and promotion of China’s for- 


18 Peking’s changing line forced the Nation- 
alist regime in Taiwan to revise its attitude 
regarding citizenship in late “1954. Cf. Wil- 
mott, op. cit. (note 5 supra), p. 33. In 1957, 
Taipei reaffirmed its respect for the principle 
of free choice in the matter of citizenship, this 
time in reference to Vietnam. Free China 
Review, Vol. 7 (May 1957), p. 48. 

14 From the speech delivered by Ho Hsiang- 
ning in February 1958 to the National People’s 
Congress. Jen-min Jih-pao, February 7, 1958. 
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eign trade have been replaced by recom- 
mendations to invest locally and co- 
operate with indigenous businessmen. 
There is no mention of the vast pro- 
gram which attracted over 45,000 over- 
seas Chinese students to the mainland 
between 1949 and 1957 but only of 
obtaining higher education overseas. 

Is Peking sincere in its new overseas 
Chinese line? The record suggests that 
the mainland regime is in a better posi- 
tion today than during its first few 
years to forgo financial and other mate- 
rial help from Chinese overseas and that 
Peking is bending over backwards to 
avoid offending friendly Southeast Asian _ 
governments. It has pointedly re- 
frained from holding elections among 
Chinese abroad." Since 1955 the Chi- 
nese Embassy in Jakarta has been more 
scrupulous than the Indonesian govern- 
ment itself in distinguishing Chinese 
citizens from Indonesian citizens of Chi- 
nese descent. Indonesia provides still 
another indication of Peking’s policy 
priorities. Recent decrees backed by 
the Indonesian Army have imposed an 
exorbitant tax on Chinese aliens (July 
1957) and banned all Chinese-language 
publications (April 1958). These meas- 
ures were risked on the assumption that 
China so valued Indonesia’s interna- 
tional support that she would sacrifice 
her own sons. In fact, China’s protest 
was so muted as to be inaudible out- 
side the foreign ministries in Peking 
and Jakarta.1® 


15 The Constitution of 1954 reserves thirty 
seats in the National People’s Congress for 
representatives of overseas Chinese. This pro- 
vision would be innocuous in Southeast Asian 
eyes only if Peking defined overseas Chinese 
as residents abroad holding only Chinese citi- 
zenship. 

16 The Indonesian Army has issued another 
decree much to Peking’s advantage, namely 
the ban on Kuomintang organizations imposed 
in September 1958, in retaliation for the sup- 
port given Indonesian rebels by some KMT 
elements. It should also be noted that Pe- 


Overseas CHINESE 


On the face of it, Peking has sacri- 
ficed the immediate advantages of its 
earlier overseas Chinese policy to the 
abiding need for friends among the na- 
tions of Southeast Asia. Confident that 
she has already won majority support 





king’s policy toward overseas Chinese in Indo- 
nesia is conditioned by a desire not to embar- 
rass the Indonesian Communist Party, which 
has a mass indigenous following and is vul- 
nerable to charges of excessive concern for the 
rights of resident Chinese. 
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among the overseas Chinese of the re- 
gion and strong enough to sustain a 
decline in material help from them, 
Communist China is now unwilling to 
permit their special interests to hinder 
her domestic program of political and 
economic transformation or, above all, 
her struggle for full international recog- 
nition. Most of Peking’s Chinese par- 
tisans overseas are by now sufficiently 
disciplined to accept the new nonpro- 
tectionist line without demur. 
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Tuomas K. Frvterrer. Foreign Policy: 
The Next Phase. Pp. ix, 208. New 
York: Harper and Brothers for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1958. 
$3.50. l 


The launching of the two Russian satel- 
lites in the autumn of 1957 revealed that 
-the Communists are now prepared mili- 
' tarily to challenge the United States and its 
allies in the struggle for world supremacy. 
On the political front their strategy. is to 
weaken the western allies by promoting 
discord among them, and to win over to 
the Communist side the uncommitted peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa. 

In the light of these circumstances, the 
author believes that the continuation of the 
defensive policy of containment, never very 
satisfactory, “promises a future of all loss 
and no gain” (p. 50). Therefore, although 
confining our military power to defense— 
to deter and resist aggression—we should 
take the offensive “in the areas of politics, 
economics and world opinion.” Specifically, 
we should repair the damage to the West- 
ern Alliance resulting from the Suez crisis 
of 1956, and henceforth freat our allies in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
as partners whom we should consult, rather 
than as members of a hierarchy subject 
to our orders as the “leader.” 


With the uncommitted peoples of Asia . 


we should seek to build a bridge of under- 
standing on the foundation of the United 


. 16). 


Nations Charter and its principles of peace 
and human freedom, in which we both 
believe. China is for the present lost 
to communism, and “non-communist Asia 
needs our help as .. . it faces the massive 
military power of Russia and China” (p. 
We likewise need Asia, “the next 
battleground in the cold war” (p. 17). 
But we must not proceed, as we have too 
often done, unilaterally in the manner of 
an imperialist power. Proposals which we 
may offer for common action in the fields 
of economics or politics, designed to pre- 
vent these peoples from being pulled into 
the Communist orbit, and to enable them 
to choose freedom, should be -adequately 
discussed and freely accepted. 

The foregoing considerations also apply `’ 
to the solution of the problem of arma- 
ments. In the pre-atomic age statesmen 
had to formulate their policies on. the as- 
sumption that war was not only possible 
but probable. Today, in an age of hydro- 
gen weapons, they must strive with a sense 
of the greatest urgency completely to 
eliminate it. Therefore, the United States 
should “make the attack on war the cen- 
tral theme of all its foreign policy .. .” 
(p. 199). And, especially in view of the 
imminent danger that fission and hydrogen 
weapons may be scattered all over the 
globe unless an effort is made to get an 
agreement for the control of armaments, 
the emphasis on disarmament “as the most 
immediate line of attack on war” (p. 198) 
is indicated. But “no successful foreign 
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policy directed toward peace can be suc- 
cessful unless it strikes on many fronts 
at once, all with the single purpose of 
- eliminating war from the world scene” 
(p. 198). 
Frank M. RUSSELL 
University of California 


D. W. BowErTT. 
national Law. Pp. xv, 294. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger; Great Britain: 
Manchester University Press, 1958. 
$7.50. 


G. I. A. D. Draper. The Red Cross Con- 
ventions. Pp. ix, 228. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1958. $6.00. 


These two volumes, dealing with two of 
the most controversial aspects of inter- 
national law, namely self-defense and the 
rules of warfare, represent genuine and 
needed contributions to legal literature. 
In his volume on Self-Defense in Inter- 
national Law, Dr. Bowett of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester wades manfully through 
the quagmire of terminology involving dis- 
tinctions between self-defense and self- 
preservation, self-help, reprisals, interven- 
tion, and sanctions, traces the historical 
background of these terms, and emerges 
with a definition of self-defense based on 
the premise that the right can only be 
exercised against conduct which is delictual 
and on the stipulations laid down in the 
famous “Caroline” case more than a 
century ago. 

Many may differ with Dr. Bowett’s defi- 
nitions but there can be no doubt that his 
analysis of self-defense in practice, brought 
up to a date as recent as the Suez crisis 
of 1956, is extremely clear and helpful. 
After discussing the substantive rights for 
which self-defense is permissible, such as 
independence, territorial integrity, and pro- 
tection of nationals, he proceeds to a de- 
tailed account of the relationship of self- 
defense to war and neutrality, and con- 
cludes with a careful dissection of Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter and with 
a study of the theory and practice of 
collective self-defense. 

The author maintains that as a result 
of “the trend towards a prohibition of the 
state’s unlimited right to resort to war” 


Self-Defense in Inter- 
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self-defense has become “legally meaning- 
ful” (p. 272), but he is quite correct in 
his conclusion that “the right of self- 
defense can only achieve full recognition” 
when the legal system “embodies the com- 
pulsory settlement of the question of legal 
responsibility on which the whole concept 
of self-defense depends” (p. 275). 

In The Red Cross Conventions, Mr. 
Draper of King’s College reviews briefly 
the various treaties dealing with the treat- 
ment of prisoners, civilians, and those 
wounded in warfare, beginning with the 
famous Geneva Convention of 1864, and 
extending through the Hague Conventions 
and the 1929 Geneva Conventions to the 
four newest Geneva Conventions of 1949. 
These four, which revise both the two 
1929 treaties and the 1907 Hague Conven- 
tion relating to the sick and wounded in 
naval warfare, and add an entirely new 
convention for the protection of civilians, 
dre thoughtfully analyzed in the text and 
printed in full in the Appendix. 

The author points out the changes in 
the former treaties and the additions to 
previous conventions which the newest 
Geneva agreements contain, showing how 
the experiences of World War II indicated 
the inadequacies of the earlier documents. 
He dwells at length upon the so-called 
“common articles” in all four conventions, 
namely Articles 1, 2, and 3 which he be- 
lieves contain perhaps the most significant 
contributions to the rules applicable to 
armed strife (p. 95). 

These three articles stipulate that the 
conventions are to be respected “in all cir- 
cumstances,” including situations in which 
a formal state of war may not be recog-. 
nized or in which one of the states in con- 
flict may not be a party to the treaty or 
in which the conflict may not be “of an 
international character.” The “common 
Article 3” lays down a minimum code of 
humanitarian beRavior in cases of “armed 
conflict not of an international character,” 
thus extending to civil strife, for example, 
prohibitions against torture, the taking 
of hostages, and “outrages upon personal 
dignity,” even if there is no formal bel- 
ligerency. | f 

In his conclusion, Mr. Draper states that 
as of the time of writing the four Geneva 
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Conventions, consisting of 427 articles, 
bind sixty-six states and “constitute more 
than one half of the total content of the 
law of war” (p. 114). He views them as 
a “unique contribution to the modern law 
of war” (p. 115) and hopefully suggests 
that these “humanitarian principles of jus- 
tice and compassion must govern . . . the 
treatment of man by man if our civilization 
is to be worthy of the name” (p. 115). 
However, there is always the gnawing doubt 
as to the value of any rules of war in a 
nuclear age, or is the attempt to have 
some rules better than having none at all? 
Perhaps so! 
Payson SiBLEY Witp 
Vice President and Dean of Faculties 
Northwestern University 


Joun Gance. University Research on 
International Affairs. (Studies in Uni- 
versities and World Affairs.) Pp. xvii, 
147. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on- Education for the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
1958. $3.00. 

This is the sixth of a series of reports, 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, on Universities and 
World Affairs. Previous reports dealt with 
education about international affairs, for- 
eign students, training of specialists, and 
so forth. The present report surveys the 
conditions in colleges and universities which 
restrict the amount and quality of research 
on international affairs. 

This book is not addressed to the pro- 
fessional research scholar for he already 
knows the problems he facés. As the 
author says, “what is in the report came 
from the author’s conversations with these 
scholars.” However educational adminis- 
trators, foundation officials, officers of vol- 
untary organizations in the ‘international 
field, and government policy makers may 
find this report some aid*to understanding 
the conditions under which useful research 
concerning international affairs will derive 
from their academic colleagues. 

Among the obstacles to research which 
Mr. Gange enumerates are the unsympa- 
thetic attitude of some college administra- 
tions, the competition of rival demands 
upon faculty members’ time, shortages of 
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funds, lack of contacts with professional 
confreres by researchers in smaller insti- 
tutions, and restrictions on travel and on 
access to government documents. 

Among the more suggestive discussions 
is that concerning barriers to communica- 
tion in the world of scholarship. The 
author discusses the proclivity to secrecy 
on the part of the scholar himself as well 
as such external impediments as over- 
classification of documents, classification of 
contract research, and suspicion of Ameri- 
can scholars by many foreign governments. 

Gange notes the great concentration of 
research activity in a relatively few centers. 
He estimates that the major portion of 
campus-based research in international 
affairs is conducted in Jess than six per 
cent of the 763 member institutions in the 
Association of American Colleges. Quite 
properly Mr. Gange accounts for this con- 
centration in terms of the institutional en- 
vironment, not by the myth that all talent 
has gravitated to those few institutions. 
Yet even if there is much potential research 
talent in other institutions which has been 
turned in other directions by the demands 
of the environment, still it is not clear 
that the situation can be changed. Mr. 
Gange does not explore the question of how 
far it is in the nature of modern research 
in all fields to be a highly concentrated 
activity. The problem of whether this is 
a good thing, whether it is inevitable, and 
what to do about it if it is neither good 
nor inevitable is one which goes beyond the 
present study, although Gange touches on 
a number of the relevant considerations. 

ITHIL DE Sora Poor 

Professor of Political Science 

Center for International Studies 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Rosert E. Asuer and others. The United 
Nations and Promotion of the General 


Welfare, Pp. xvi, 1216. Washington, 
D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1957. 
$8.75. 


Having now passed the first decade of 
United Nations history, our hopes of a 
more mature perspective on this complex 
organization are being realized by the pub- 
lication of numerous studies. Few of these 
are as useful or impressive as those being 
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undertaken by the Brookings Institution, 
of which this volume is one. The rewards 
to be gathered from this work are many, 
even if they are not easily won. Few 
books deserve the handicap of over a thou- 
sand pages of reading matter; perhaps this 
one would have benefited from more stern 
editing, but dogged pursuit—by both au- 
“thors and readers—results in impact. 

The work is essentially a survey and an 
accounting of the activities of the United 
Nations and related agencies in dealing 
with problems of international co-operation 
in economic and social affairs, in the pro- 
motion of human rights, in the advance- 
ment of dependent peoples, and in the 
efforts to harmonize conflicting national 
views in solving these problems. ‘As is 
readily visible, there have been remarkable 
and even revolutionary changes in the last 
decade in most of these matters, but the 
issue here is one of discerning the role of 
the United Nations in all of this. The 
struggle of the authors in this pursuit can 
be described as valiant, responsible, in- 
formed, and, frankly, dogged. It is also 


imperiled by acute complexity, particularly- 


in Part Two, which has to do with economic 
and social matters. But these things are 
complex, and they should be treated ac- 
cordingly. Moreover, the authors are all 
well-equipped authorities, intimately knowl- 
edgeable in their fields. 

As for the role of the United Nations, 
the reader may well be left with the linger- 
ing impression that in all of this maze 
of activity a rather inordinate amount of 
United Nations energy has been expended 
either in flogging dead horses or in trying 
to harness -unharnessable ones. Further, 
there is the impression that the authors 
would all be far happier if somehow poli- 
tics could be abolished. There is, more- 
over, a certain awe and perhaps hints of 
defeatism at the developing United Nations 
preoccupation with the problems of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

There is little room for particular com- 
ment, and the reviewer will pass over the 
chapter on economic co-operation in Part 
Two with only the comment that it was by 
all odds the most difficult to follow—a 
comment offered more in sympathy with 
the author than with the reader. The 
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chapter on UNESCO was developed with 
a sure touch of realistic understanding, and 
merits a high rating on the list of “recom- 
mended readings” regarding that badly- 
debated if properly-contentious agency. 
The chapter on “Problems of the Under- 
developed Countries” is also rewarding, 
sensitively written, and realistically treated. 
Part Three on Human Rights is an ac- 
count of the United Nations in one of its 
less reassuring aspects, and deserves high 
marks for mature handling. Part Four on 
Dependent Peoples is excellent, not only 
for the breadth and depth of its coverage, 
but for bringing into adequate focus the 
little-known Committee on Information 
and the struggle with Article 73(e). Fi- 
nally, the terminal evaluation is not only 
adequate and helpful, but commendably 
realistic. 

To conclude, this reviewer survived the 
cautious realism of the survey and ended 
up with a far deeper appreciation of the 
necessity and worth of the United Nations. 
To bring order to a disordered world— 
when nearly half the world appears to have 
a vested interest in the continuation of 
disorder—is not a task we can afford to 
abandon. And we are learning as much 
from the failures as we are from the suc- 
cesses—rare as they may be—of the 
United Nations. This weighty work - 
teaches one respect and humility, and it 
definitely offers guidance and better under- 
standing. 

Ross N. BErkes 

Director, School of International 

Relations 
University of Southern California 


Epwarp B. Guicx. Latin America and 
the Palestine Problem. Pp. viii, 199. 
New York: Theodor Herzl Foundation, 
1958. $4.50 clothbound; $2.75 paper- 
bound. 

This study deals with the positions taken 
by Latin-American delegations to the 
United Nations on the questions laid before 
that body affecting Palestine and Israel. 
With the exception of a few minor excur- 
sions into more recent territory, 1952 is 
the terminal date of the study. The author 
finds that, during the period reviewed, the 
Latin Americans generally supported the 
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Israeli cause in the United Nations. He 
attributes this to the effectiveness of Jew- 
ish diplomacy, the existence of some philo- 
sophical principles held in common by 
Latin Americans and Israelis, and a dis- 
tance between the Middle East and the 
Western Hemisphere great enough to per- 
mit the Latin Americans the luxury of 
voting their consciences, uncontaminated 
by considerations of national interest. Fur- 
thermore, the author believes that Latin- 
American endorsement in the United Na- 
tions has been of crucial importance to 
Israel. His reasons for this include the 
voting strength of the twenty states of 
Latin America, the personal influence of 
some of its delegates in obtaining the sup- 
port of others in the United Nations, the 
.fact that Latin Americans presided over 
five of the sessions of the General Assem- 
bly covered in the study, and the circum- 
stance that three of the eleven members 
of the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on Palestine (UNSCOP) were Latin 
Americans. 

The book suffers from one serious defect. 
Largely due to his insufficient attention to 
problems of research design, the author is 
unclear—and, at some points, downright 
inconsistent—in his formulation of the re- 
search task he set for himself. Is this 
study an attempt to employ the Palestine 
question as a test of the overall success or 
failure of the United Nations? Is the book 


an analysis of the importance of the inter-— 


national organization, with emphasis on the 
Latin-American delegations within it, to 
Israel? Or is this a case study of the role 
of small states, as illustrated by Latin 
America, in an international organization? 
Passages can be found, in various chapters 
throughout the book, in which it is sepa- 
rately said that each one of these is 
the purpose of the study; at one curious 
point, the methodologically remarkable 
claim is made for all three*in combination. 
In his reluctance to determine what is as- 
sumed and what is to be tested, which are 
constants and which are variables, the au- 
thor seriously limited the type and signifi- 
cance of the findings awaiting him. 

On other counts, it should be pointed out 
that Glick’s style is quite readable, and 
that his sources are well documented. 
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Many students will find the data assembled 
for the Appendices—particularly the voting 
tables on the Palestine question—extremely 
useful. But this reviewer cannot escape 
the conviction that the volume could have 
been far more significant had its central 
research problem been more sharply and 
clearly defined. 
GEORGE I. BLANKSTEN 
Professor of Political Science 
Northwestern University 


Henry W. EHRMANN (Ed.) for the Inter- 
national Political Science Association. 
Interest Groups on Four Continents. Pp. 
xiv, 316. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1958. $6.00. 

This volume is the outgrowth of a round- 
table conference held by the International 
Political Science Association in Pittsburgh 
in 1957. About thirty professors from 
fourteen nations attended, listened to work- 
ing papers, and discussed the implications 
and generalizations of these papers. About 
two-thirds of the book is devoted to the 
role, organization, and operation of interest 
groups in Australia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Japan, Sweden, 
United States, and Yugoslavia. These in- 
dividual papers are filled with information 
never before brought together in a single 
volume. The Yugoslavian paper is of great 
interest, for it presents ‘the political sys- 
tem of that nation in a far less critical 
light than do most works on Tito’s state. 
Author Djordjevic writes, for example, 
“Yugoslavia never belonged to those coun- 
tries where the Party constitutes the core 
and the sole motive force and directing 
power of the State mechanism and politi- 
cal process.” 

Following the analyses of the various 
countries, the book summarizes the pro- 
ceedings of the round table. These include 
discussions of the identification, internal 
organization, and public relations of pres- 
sure groups, the consideration of interest 
groups’ influence on political parties and 
the governmental process, and the over-all 
effects of groups on consensus and decision- 
making. This section brings to light many 
additional facts and concepts regarding 
groups in political societies throughout the 
world. 
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Conquest of Violence 
The Gandhian Philosophy of Conflict 
By JOAN V. BONDURANT 


An exciting study of Gandhi’s technique of nonviolence, which he called 
satyagraha, and described as a “movement intended to replace methods of 
violence, based entirely upon truth.” In terms familiar to the West, the 
author explores the distinguishing characteristics of the Gandhian technique, 
the relevance of continuing experiments in its refinement, and the far-reaching 
implications satyagraha has for social and political philosophy and the problem 
of conflict on all levels. 269 pages. > $5.00 


Ethies in a World of Power 
The Political Ideas of Friedrich Meinecke 
By RICHARD W. STERLING 


Writing from a country shattered by two World Wars and by Nazi bar- 
barism, Friedrich Meinecke, Germany’s foremost historian of this century, 
was deeply troubled by the problem of reconciling power and justice in inter- 
national affairs. This study of his political philosophy traces his thinking 
about nationalism and power politics, the dilemmas that beset the man of 
action in political life, and the possibility of “ethics in a world of power.” The 
author studied under Meinecke and used primary sources in Germany. 

336 pages. $6.00 


Population Growth and Economic 
Development in Low-Income 
Countries 

By ANSLEY J. COALE and EDGAR M. HOOVER 


A study of the alternatives confronting low-income countries with respect 
to population growth that shows the nature and extent of economic gains re- 
sulting from fertility reduction. India is used as a case study in this book that 
has direct implications for all low-income, agrarian areas entering into a 
program of economic development. 402 pages. Tables & charts. $8.50 
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THE DRAGON’S SEED 
By ROBERT S. ELEGANT 


A detailed report on the Chinese 
Communists’ wooing and exploi- 
tation of Chinese living abroad 
written by the South Asian cor- 
respondent. of Newsweek. 1959. 
$6.00, 


THE SERPENT AND 


THE TORTOISE 
By EDGAR FAURE 


A discussion of his visit to China 
and meeting with Mao Tse Tung 
and Chou en Lai by the former 
French Premier. 1958. $4.50. 
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Book DEPARTMENT 


The major appeal of this book will be 
to the student of government, but the lay 
reader can learn much from it if he has 
some background in government. For the 
political scientist, the volume demonstrates 
the value of a comparative study of pres- 
sure politics and the potential of round 
tables composed of political scientists from 
all parts-of the world. American political 
writers have often asserted that pressure 
groups are more important in the United 
States than in those nations operating 
under a strong national party system. 
Readers of the volume are certain to feel 
that this assumption needs a drastic re- 
valuation. Although the participants were 
cognizant of variations in different systems 
and countries, they were able to find cer- 
tain uniformities. One of these is that the 
“pluralist interest group system” is found 
in one degree or another in both Western 
and non-Western countries. 

Professor Henry W. Ehrmann aet 
credit for a superb job as rapporteur and 
editor. A most useful Index has been 
included. All in all this book is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the growing litera- 
ture on pressure groups. 

Hucu A. BONE 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Washington 

Seattle 


Hanorp ZINK and others. Rural Govern- 
ment in Sweden, Italy and India: A 
Comparative Study. Pp. xiii, 142. New 

. York: Frederick A. Praeger under the 
auspices of The International Political 
Science Association, 1958. $4.25. 

The International Political Science Asso- 
ciation, under a UNESCO contract, as- 
sumed the responsibility for conducting this 
comparative study of rural local govern- 
ment in Sweden, Italy, and India. The 
responsibility was great, for accurate in- 
formation on rural local government is 
scarce and a comparison of the three coun- 
tries selected certainly has never been at- 
tempted before. Despite the uniqueness of 
the venture, one must conclude that the 
book is stronger in its separate parts than 
it is as a considered whole. The general 
reporter, Harold Zink, and the reporters 
for Sweden (Arne Wahlstrand), Italy (Fe- 
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liciano Benvenuti), and India (R. Bhas- 
karan) labored diligently, and their contri- 
butions are worth examining with care. 
But three more varied societies, with more 
differing aims and institutions of rural 
local government, could scarcely have been 
found had one especially looked for a group 
to contrast. Even the definition of “rural 
local government” called for comment all 
around, and each reporter necessarily wrote 
his contribution bearing in mind the nu- 
ances of the definition which suited his 
own case. 

This is a case of a research basket of 
apples, oranges, and pears; the fact that 
summary statements at the end of each 
substantive chapter, plus some concluding 
comments, are added by the general editor 
only helps to ‘identify the differences and 
contributes little towards the goal of con- 
structing general propositions in political 
science which would be applicable to the 
field of local government. The case might 
have been -different had three or more 
countries of more similar historical and cul- 
tural backgrounds been selected. It ap- 
pears to have been premature to attempt 
the universal scale implied by the research 
design of this project. 

The scattered sections by the reporters 
are scissored-and-pasted into functional 
chapters—scope, history, legal status, ma- 
chinery, activities, intergovernmental rela- 
tions; finance, citizen participation, . and 
parties and interest groups. It was left 
to the ingenuity of the various reporters to 
expand here and there in the text enough 
to sketch in regional social histories which 
have been so intimately related to the form 
and function of local government every- 
where. It would have been far more satis- 
factory had the country parts been pre- 
sented as units, leaving the general editor 
free to formulate his own comparative 
statement at the end. 

As one especially concerned with studies 
of India, I may add that the parts on 
India are excellent as far as they go. Re- 
gional—and even localized—variations dre 
so complex and unexplored in India’s fed- 
eral system of government, however, that 
one sympathizes with several anguished re- 
minders from the Indian reporter empha- 
sizing the highly generalized nature of his 
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comments. A series of detailed reports on 
each of India’s fourteen states will be 
needed before anything approaching ade- 
quate material will be available for gen- 
eralizations embracing all of India. India, 
at this stage in the development of political 
science, is its own best arena for compara- 
tive studies. 

The Index is helpful, but the selected 
Bibliography is sketchy. 

RICHARD L. PARK 

Assistant Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Berkeley 


ASIA AND, AFRICA 


CHANG Kra-Ncav. The Inflationary Spi- 
ral: The Experience in China, 1939- 
1950. (Technology Press Books in the 
Social Sciences.) Pp. xvii, 394. New 
York: The Technology Press of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
John Wiley & Sons; London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1958. $10.00. 

There are few individuals better quali- 
fied to write on the economic and financial 
problems of China and the Chinese govern- 
ment in recent decades than Chang Kia- 
Ngau. He has been a Deputy Governor 
and Governor of the Bank of China, Cabi- 
net Minister in the Ministry of Railways 
and the Ministry of Communications, Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, Director of the Central Bank of 
China, the Bank of China, and the Board 
of Joint Administration of Government 
Banks, and, in the post-war period, Chair- 
man of the Manchurian Economic Mission. 
Bringing his knowledge and experience to 
bear on this subject is roughly equivalent 
to having Arthur F. Burns, Ewan Clague, 
and William McC. Martin, Jr. collaborate 
on a book dealing witR the American 
economy, 1953-57. 

The text reflects this special competence. 
It is comprehensive and filled with both 
facts and insight. Numerous statistical 
data give depth and professional flavor to 
the writing which is precise, analytical, and 
arresting. Chang’s employment of the 
general equilibrium non-ceéeris paribus 


type of analysis is refreshing as well as 
illuminating, coming as it does in the wake 
of the rise of econometrics. It is reassur- 
ing to learn that statistical data pertaining 
to such things as consumption, investment, 
and taxes are to be found and can be used 
in the real world as well as in the economic 
models. š 

The chief defect of the study is a par- 
donable one. The author is so totally im- 
mersed in his own subject that he sees it 
as the predominant issue of the period 
under consideration, as the central problem 
of the times around which all the others 
revolve. Most notably; “Many historical 
forces contributed to the collapse of the 
Nationalist government after World War 
II, but the direct and immediate cause 
which overshadowed all other factors was 
undoubtedly the inflation” (p. 363). With 
all due respect to Chang, it may be argued 
that the power of the Chinese Communist 
Army and the effectiveness of the Chinese 
Communist propaganda concerning the dis- 
tribution of wealth and income in China 
had as much—if not more—to do with the 
Nationalist government’s downfall as did 
the inflation. He observes that the Na- 
tionalist government did not possess “the 
wisdom and courage to undertake unpopu- 
lar measures” (p. 365). Neither did it 
possess the common sense to undertake 
certain popular measures which would have 
at least retarded if not prevented its col- 
lapse—for example a land tenure reform 
program. 


Despite the question of emphasis, the 


book is an outstanding one. It is strongly 
recommended if not required reading for 
all students of economic development. 
SIDNEY KLEIN 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
Rutgers University 


Paut A. Varc. Missionaries, Chinese, and 
Diplomats: The American Protestant 
Missionary Movement in China, 1890- 
1952. Pp. xii, 335. ` Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1958. $6.00. 
Within the field of his special interest 

and professional competence, Professor 

Varg has produced what, on the whole, is 

an excellent book. With an engaging frank- 

ness he states that his primary interest 
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is in Sino-American diplomatic relations. 
Through diligent research in pertinent 
sources, both printed and manuscript, he has 
covered the close inter-connection between 
Protestant missions in China and the poli- 
cies and actions of the United States Gov- 
ernment, especially, but not exclusively, in 
the years 1890-1952. Less successful but 
informing as an account by one who is con- 
fessedly “an outsider to the enterprise” 
(p. ix), is the account of the entire scope 
of American Protestant missions in China, 
with changing emphases in the Chinese 
program and shifting attitudes among the 
supporting constituencies in the United 
States. Here the author’s lack of back- 
ground is apparent, both in numerous but 
relatively minor mistakes of fact, and in a 
failure to see the story to which he has 
addressed himself in its setting in the his- 
tory of Christian missions, from many na- 
tions and branches of the faith, not only 
in China but also elsewhere in the world. 
He rightly discerns a basic issue in the 
contrast between the triumph of Commu- 
nism in China and the apparent debacle of 
Christian missions, with its seeming defeat 
of Christianity. But in ascribing the rea- 
` son to the fashion in which Soviet ideology 
“was presented in terms of meeting the 
needs that the Chinese themselves felt” 
and suggesting that if “Christianity had 
been first and foremost an economic and 
political doctrine rather than a religion 
emphasizing the spiritual, it might have 
overcome the handicap of being foreign” 
(pp. 321-322) he oversimplifies the prob- 
lem and neglects important factors—as do 
those who ascribe the failure of the Roman 
Catholic missions to win China in the 
eighteenth century to the refusal to follow 
the methods of accommodation to the cul- 
ture of the empire which were formulated 
by Ricci and other Jesuits. In the area 
in which the author is a specialist there is 
the strange omission of the part which 
missionaries played in the return of a por- 
tion of the American Boxer indemnity. 
Also in the realm of politics, it is astonish- 
ing to read that the Taiping Rebellion was 
a “Christian movement” (p. 7). That cer- 


tain of its features were of Christian. 


provenance and that its leader had been in- 
fluenced by contact with Protestantism has 
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long been recognized, but the accuracy of 
labelling as “Christian” the syncretistic 
amalgam of those elements with others of 
quite different origin is at least open to 
debate. 
KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 
Sterling Professor of Missions and 
Oriental History, Emeritus 
Yale University 


Ryusaku TsunopA, Wm. THEODORE DE 
Bary, and Donarp KEENE (Eds.). 
Sources of the Japanese Tradition. (Rec- 
ords of Civilization, Sources and Studies, 
No. LIV, Introduction to Oriental Civili- 
zations.) Pp. xxvi, 928. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958. $7.50. 


Teachers, students, and the wider public 
will welcome this first of three volumes 
which will provide edited selections from 
the traditions of Japan, India, and Paki- 
stan, as well as China. Institutions with a 
limited budget for library accessions con- 
cerning Asia will find that such volumes of 
translated readings offer much for the in- 
vestment. It is also evidence of the ma- 
turing of Japanese studies in America that 
this collection, an enriching companion 
to general histories of Japan, could be 
prepared. 

This book stresses the intellectual tradi- 
tions of Japan as expressed by writers. Of 
course many of the original authors were 
leaders of experience and action—mon- 
archs, officials, courtiers, priests, philoso- 
phers, moralists, warriors, artists, and social 
reformers. The volume has been produced 
in connection with the Columbia College 
General Education Program in Oriental 
Studies. 

The readings are organized into five 


‘parts according to historic periods: the 


Ancient (106 pp.), Heian (79 pp.), Medie- 
val (117 pp.), Tokugawa (284 pp.), and 
Modern—or “Japan and the West”—(315 
pp.) eras. Within sections there are, in 
all, twenty-nine topical chapters with docu- 
ments grouped under sub-topics. Some in- 
clusions are complete documents; others 
are compact portions, while from still 
others (as, for example, the Constitution 
of 1889) scattered passages or articles are 
quoted. Of course, more perspective was 
available for choosing materials from the 
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earlier periods. Specialists will be able to 
think of important writings, ‘movements, 
and schools of thought which are not rep- 
resented, but selection was imperative; on 
the whole it has been well done, although 
in a few cases the editors seem to have 
accepted the favorite pieces recommended 
by contributors, and in a few cases these 
were what the latter happened to have 
worked on in the recent past. 

Selection must have been especially dif- 

_ ficult for the modern period with all of its 
change and complexities. Certain of these 
readings rank with the most interesting, 
however. They include important argu- 

‘ments about national policy before and 
during Japan’s expanding intercourse with 
maritime powers, political documents of 
the reformative Meiji era, examples of 
Japanese liberalism, revolutionary national- 
ism, militarism, socialism, religious pietism, 
and thinking since World War II about 
the role and special contributions of which 
Japan is capable. 

Prior to ‘this last section, it is mainly 
the Japanese cultural tradition which has 
been illustrated but in the division on 
Japan- since about 1850 there is increased 
attention paid to political writings. 

ALLAN B. Cole 

Professor of East Asian Affairs 

The Fletcher School, Tufts University 

Curator of Fellowships in East Asian 

Studies 
Harvard University 


Irene B. Taruser. The Population of 
Japan. Pp.xv, 461. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1958. $15.00. 


This major work, many years in prepa- 
ration, is a survey of Japanese population 
history from the early legendary period 
onward, a guide to and critique of the 
official- population data, and a detailed 
analysis of the demographic development 
from 1920 to 1955. It is largely based on 
the Japanese sources that are available to 
few western demographers; and for this 
reason, and also as a result of its extensive 
classified Bibliography, this volume prom- 
ises to serve as the principal introduction 
to Japanese population materials for for- 
eign scholars. 
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Japan has long been of particular inter- 
est to western demographers, to many of 
whom it has been the classic example of 
the population problem, but it has much 
more to offer to the student of population. 
The nation has a long political and demo- 
graphic history that can be traced in out- 


-line and growing detail over a number of 


centuries, and it is unique among Oriental 
nations in the extent and quality of its 
modern population data. It also consti- 
tutes the outstanding example of the intro- 
duction of western industrialization and 
urbanization into an eastern society. Be- 
sides all this the demographic record spans 
the rise and fall of an empire, from the 
expansion in the Western Pacific and on 
the Asiatic mainland to final military dis- 
aster and return to the narrow limits of 
the home islands. 

The Population of Japan traces the 
demographic correlates and consequences 
of this wide gamut of cultural, economic, 
and political change. Here two principal 
contributions of the study, apart from its 
substantive content, should be noted. One 
is the critique of the various source mate- 
rials, with explanation of their limitations 
and how they are to be interpreted. The 
other is the provision of extensive notes 
on the environment of ancient and new 
values, of economic stability or change, of 
legal and political influences within which 
marriage, reproduction, migration, and 
mortality occurred. For all except the 
occasional specialist who wants highly de- 
tailed information on specific topics, such 
as age reporting phenomena or the accu- 
racy of the reporting of causes of death, 
the work can serve as a guide to the in- 
terpretation of the official Japanese popu- 


` lation data. 


The wealth of materia] and topics cov- 
ered can be only partly noted here. The 
introductory chapters summarize the politi- 
cal and demographic history of Japan 
through the Tokugawa Period, then de- 
scribe the registration data and population 
movements to 1918. More detailed analy- 
ses then proceed on the basis of census 
and registration data from 1920 to 1955. . 
Among the topics given particular attention 
are change in total population and its dis- 
tribution, the labor force and its changing 
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composition by industry, the internal re- 
distribution of population, the expansion of 
the Japanese into the outlying possessions 
and dependencies, the patterns of marriage 
_ and fertility, the control of family size, and 
mortality. A final group of chapters deals 
with the demographic impact of war and 
with the outlook for the future. 

In a broader sense this work is especially 
significant as the most detailed study we 
have of the demographic consequences of 
the introduction of western material cul- 
ture into an eastern society. Several points 
emphasized by the author are especially 
worth noting in this connection. One is 
that the Japanese experience cannot safely 
be generalized because precedent for family 
limitation was already well established in 
Japan before the Meiji Restoration. An- 
other is that Malthusian fears to the con- 
trary, the great population increase since 
the Restoration has been accompanied by 
a rise in the level of living. 

E. P. HUTCHINSON 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


RusserL H. Frrietp. The Diplomacy. of 
Southeast Asia: 1945-1958. Pp. xv, 584. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. 
$7.50. f 


Seven of the eight states in Southeast 
Asia have assumed responsibility for their 
own foreign affairs in the past thirteen 
years. Professor Fifield has undertaken to 
survey the diplomatic conduct of these 
eight members of the international commu- 
nity, taking their changing status as his 
main theme. Unfortunately the details 
swell up to obscure the story at times. 

But the author has sifted an extremely 
large amount of material to bring out the 
basic relevant facts and has done a remark- 
able job of compressing information into 
500 pages. He begins with a brief review 
of the geographic, social, and economic set- 
ting; the course of events leading up to 
independence; and the administrative ma- 
chinery for diplomacy in each state. A 
chapter is devoted then to the major ele- 
ments of foreign policy and associated acts 
of diplomacy in The Philippines, Indonesia, 
Burma, Thailand, the former Associated 
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States of Indochina, and Malaya. Finally 
he discusses what little tangible evidence 
there is for any regionalism in the area 
and what the relations of the respective 
states have been to the United Nations.. 
The comprehensive Bibliography of forty- 
four pages and Index of fifteen pages are 
noteworthy. The book is based on per- 
sonal observation and inquiry as well as a 
careful examination of published sources. 

Professor Fifield, perhaps to a fault, ad- 
heres to a country-by-country approach 
both in his general organization and within 
each chapter. Since he has considered the 
questions of regionalism and the United 
Nations sufficiently universal for separate 
treatment, one might complain at not find- 
ing unified discussions of such equally 
broad matters as neutralism, or relations 
with the United States and the People’s 
Republic of China. This lack may be a 
part of the author’s tendency to eschew 
judgments upon the validity, morality, or 
effectiveness of the manner in which these 
new states have conducted their foreign 
affairs. Moreover such restraint is con- 
sistent with his generally open-minded and 
sympathetic outlook, which permits con- 
siderable light to shine on the viewpoints 
of the Southeast Asian leaders themselves. 
The Diplomacy of Southeast Asia will be 
useful for information and reference to 
anyone interested in- the area. 

Davip A. WILSON 
Southeast Asia Program 
Cornell University 


WENDELL BLANCHARD in collaboration with 
Henry C. Amarr and others. Thailand: 
Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. 
(Country Survey Series.) Pp. x, 528. 
New Haven: Human Relations Area 
Files Press, 1958, Distributed by Tap- 
linger Publishing Company. $6.50. 


This survey ðf Thailand is the eighth 
volume in a series written by one of the 
interdisciplinary teams at the Washington, 
D. C., branch of the Human Relations 
Area Files. The disciplines represented 
are anthropology, international affairs, po- 
litical science, economics, and history. 

Such staff production is commonplace in 
government and I have been flooded with it 
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for seventeen years. It is usually of ir- 
regular merit and must be used cautiously. 
So I was not prepared to be impressed 
unduly by the volume under review. But 
I was impressed unduly—or duly, which- 
ever you prefer. It is first class, and pro- 
vides an enormous amount of specific and 
“knowing” information. It has a good feel 
from the beginning. I tried asking it ques- 
tions, the hard test for a survey volume: 
Does it say what one needs to know? In 
general it does. 

One of the great merits of this volume 
is that one is led to believe, early in the 
book, that real people live in Thailand. 
Considerable attention is given to the kind 
of human beings who made Thailand. This 
is especially valuable as people draw closer 
to each other. I wish I had had a book 
like this when I first went out in 1927. 

Of course I might take exception to some 
things in the book: the official version of 
Taksin on page thirty-four, which was a 
partial fiction to make the Chakri begin- 
nings more respectable, for instance. Or 
the dodging of the fact, on page 122, that 
Pibul had gently and decently elevated 
Prime Minister Phahon to the shelf of 
Senior Statesman and was not merely “the 
obvious choice for Premier.” He chose 
himself. Or the implication on pages 123- 
124 that graft and corruption were prod- 
ucts of the Pridi faction and decreased to 
tolerable limits under Pibul. Or the in- 
adequate paragraphs on pages 239-240 on 
the settlement of Thailand’s official state 
of war with the United Kingdom and 
France and the role of the United States 
in that settlement. Or the repeated theme 
in various contexts that the Thai are un- 
original and just absorb what they can 
from other cultures without expanding the 
frontiers of their knowledge, failing to 
recognize just what the Thai genius has 
done and can do with outside inspiration. 

But these are incidental and perhaps I 
am prejudiced. The book is excellent, the 
Index is thorough, and the Bibliography is 
presented in such a way that further read- 
ing is encouraged. 

KENNETH LANDON 

Staff Assistant 

Operations Coordinating Board - 

Washington, D. C. 
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Martin F. Herz. The Short History of 
Cambodia: From the Days of Angkor to 
the Present. Pp. 141. New York: 
‘Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. $3.00. 


Prompted by the availability of histori- 
cal materials, Martin F. Herz, Foreign 
Service Officer by vocation and historian 
by avocation, gives in his Short History of 
Cambodia a charming picture of the high 
civilization of ancient Khmer Angkor Vat, 
and a frank, analytical, and yet appealing 
picture of Cambodia today. He binds the 


‘two pictures together rather tenuously, tell- 


ing in a short chapter what little he feels 
we should know of the interlude between 
the eclipse of the great Cambodian Empire 
during the period of Marco Polo’s visits 
to the East and the eclipse. of the no less 
imposing French Empire only a few years 
ago. In both the episodes which he chooses 
to stress, his Cambodians occupy the stage 
of history brilliantly. 

No one can live in South East Asia 
without falling under the spell of Angkor 
Vat and of the great neighboring city of 
ruins, Angkor Thom. The excavation and 
resurrection of these mighty testimonials 
to an imperial past must remain as the 
finest accomplishments of the French in 
their ill-starred venture into Indo-China. 


` Foreign Officer Herz brings a stolid realism 


to his evaluation of the picturesque quota- 
tions about Angkor Vat with which he 
enriches the text. He is also a realistic 
judge of the various theories put forward 
by his predecessors to explain the sudderi 
pause in temple building, the abrupt termi- - 
nation of carving and bas-relief, and the 
setting up of monumental steles to record 
a-history which was becoming increasingly 
discouraging and tragic. It was not neces- 
sarily the shift from Mahayana to Hina- 
yana Buddhism with its more austere dis- 
approval of ornate art and temples, and it 
was not necessarily the revulsion against 
the old Brahminic religion and an exodus 
away from its temples and their priesthood 
so exigent in sacrifices, gifts and forced 
labor, but instead it was probably just the 
same weight of foreign influences which 
undermine modern states which finally top- 
pled Angkor. In this interpretation Herz 
accepts only partially the explanations 
given by Leclére, by Louis Finot, and by 
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Lawrence P. Briggs for the fall of the 
ancient Cambodian Empire, and realisti- 
cally suggests that the overpopulation of 
Annam, which was alternately invaded and 
ruled by Chinese or relinquished and re- 
pelled by them, worked inevitably to push 
against and destroy the buffer state of 
Champa and then eventually to flow 
over and occupy underpopulated Eastern 
Cambodia. The process of history still 
continues, because as late as 1700 Saigon 
was still a Cambodian village, while the 
Chinese influence is now strong. Cambodia 
was caught between the rising tide of 
Annam and the “decapitating” influence of 
the powerful Thai state around Ayuthia, 


which gradually replaced the Cambodian. 


elite with a Thai one. Caught between 
Annamite and Thai, Cambodia was less 
successful in playing off the one against 
the other than, in a later century, Thailand 
was in playing off the encroaching French 
in Cambodia and Laos against the en- 
croaching British in Malaya and Burma. 

Mr. Herz is authoritative, writing from 
personal observation and. breaking new 
paths, as he takes up the fate of Cambodia 
under the French, and traces the tortuous 
route to independence. His recital of 
Narodomi’s maneuvers and success against 
the French, against the enticements of both 
East and West in the ideological war, and 
against offers of aid with suspected condi- 
tions attached, is as documented as if 
taken from official reports to the State De- 
partment. If anyone can make us grasp 
Cambodian neutralism, Mr. Herz can. His 
illuminating book performs in this a very 
useful service. 

WILLIAM L. SMysER 

Professor of History 

State Teachers College 

East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


Oscar Lewis with the assistance of Vic- 
TOR Barnouw. Village Life in Northern 
India: Studies in a Delhi Village. Pp. 
xiii, 384. Urbana: University of Illinois 

- Press, 1958. $7.50. 

Professor Lewis and his staff of nine pre- 
sent here, mostly for the second time, some 
results of surveys conducted in a village 
near New Delhi. The surveys show the 
village of “Rampur” to be poor and short 
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of Jand. The landed castes are said to ex- 
ploit the landless through the inter-caste 
service system, while that system itself is 
beginning to crumble. Twelve “factions” 
are described as major particles in the 
molecular structure of local politics. 
Elaborate weddings continue today, and the 
twenty local festivals are said to go on 
with little change, without much pattern, 
and with slight reference to the higher tra- 
ditions of Hinduism. Rampur village 
farmers express a this-worldly outlook, 
while Brahmins and others maintain more 
“traditional” other-worldly views. All are 
shown to hold unscientific ideas about dis- 
ease and medicine. Finally, the great role 
of kinship in the social life of Rampur— 
by contrast with the ‘Tepoztlan in Mexico 
—prompts Professor Lewis to warn against 
substituting a generalized notion of “peas- 
ant society” for particular facts about 
particular societies. 

Although these survey papers were pro- 
duced by inexperienced investigators during 
a brief term of field contact under strenu- 
ous administrative pressure, they are of- 
ered as models of anthropological work for 
India. The uneven quality of the results 
testifies rather to the severity of the handi- 
caps. At many points, deficiencies of ob- 
servation are filled in with quotations from 
previous studies made elsewhere by others; 
the effects are often confusing. At other 
points, as in the descriptions of weddings 
and ideas of disease, local data are pre- 
sented with slight or mainly external analy- 
sis. Land tenure relationships are not 
disentangled from the inter-caste service 
system, while the statements about indi- 
vidual and caste status appear hypotheti- 
cal. The claim to have discovered a 
distinctive, factional dimension of social 
structure seems based on the application 
of a novel terminology to aspects of patri- 
lineal kinship which have been known from 
many previousestudies. The possibly em- 
pirical derivation of the intricate factional 
sociograms is not demonstrated. Great 
historic waves of religious change— Vaish- 
navism, Shaivism, Islam, and so forth— 
appear to be left aside in the assertion of 
festival stability. Close inspection of Ram- 
pur religious behavior in its contexts may 
reveal more intimate connections, both with 
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local social patterns and with greater liter- 


ate traditions. The equation of “other- 
worldly” with “traditional” seems not to 
take account of the worldly orientation of 
much ancient Hindu literature. And. a 
positive general conception of peasant so- 
ciety still seems an invaluable guide to 
particular facts about peasant communities, 
whether in India or in Mexico. 

It is to be hoped that these studies may 
some day be supplemented and completed 
under more favorable conditions so that 
they can be interpreted in relation to each 
other and to a larger view of cultural 
history. 

: McKim MARRIOTT 

Assistant Professor of Anthropology 

and Social Sciences 

University of Chicago 


S. M. Keeny. Half the World’s Children: 
A Diary of UNICEF at Work in Asia. 
Pp. xxvi, 254. New York: Association 
Press, 1957. $3.50. 

The United Nations Children’s Fund and 
its mission of mercy are known all over 
the world, including the more remote re- 
‘gions of Asia in which millions of children 
have been born and brought up in the past 
under conditions of squalor, disease, and 
misery which killed them off in huge num- 
bers and left a large proportion of the 
remaining ones crippled for the rest of 
their lives. Such waste’ of human life and 
such untold suffering for those who are 
left behind need hardly continue if’ the 
resources of modern science and of organ- 
ized community effort can be brought home 
to these suffering people. In his book 
Half the World’s Children, Mr. Spurgeon 
M. Keeny unfolds the story of seven years 
of devoted service in extending UNICEF 
aid to the 200 million children of Asia, 
about eight per cent of the world’s total 
population. 

The story is told, in a simple and ex- 
tremely readable form, of the remarkable 
achievements accomplished by this great 
organization, which is sedulously exploring 
ways and means to fight disease, to feed 
the undernourished, and to promote in 
many ways the entry of a ray of light and 
hope into countless homes of children, ir- 
. respective of their country, race, or creed. 
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To give permanence to this campaign for 
child welfare, UNICEF rightly stresses the 
channeling of its activities through govern- 
ments and utilizes the available social serv- 
ice agencies to make its ministration as 
broadly based as possible. The success of 
all forms of welfare work depends a great 
deal on the sympathy, understanding, and 
patience which the workers bring to bear 
on their respective tasks from day to day; 
it is heartening to read in Mr. Keeny’s 
account of the UNICEF program a reveal- 
ing story of devoted service, which local 
and foreign workers developed and sus- 
tained in spite of discouragement, personal 
discomfort, and various obstacles in the 
path of progress. 

In this book of a continuing saga of high 
achievement the author reveals himself as 
a person endowed with the understanding 
and sympathy which enable him to pene- 
trate beneath the squalor and misery he 
sees around him to the personality of the 
child and to the primary human reactions 
which make him as lovable as the child of 
a more happily endowed home. The reader 
secures for himself from ‘the book some-, 


_ thing of the glow of satisfaction which Mr. 


Keeny must have felt as a sustaining force 
during his several years of participation in 
the successful organization of purposeful 
effort to promote health and happiness. 
He describes such programs as a campaign 
against ten million cases of yaws in Indo- 
nesia, the vaccination of fifty million per- 
sons against smallpox, flood relief, and 
various other tasks of an equally important 
and beneficent nature carried out in differ- 
ent countries and among various peoples 
of Asia and the Far East. 

Children are the most precious assets of 
all nations; may we not hope that the great 
program of improving the life of children, 
to which UNICEF has dedicated itself and 
in the carrying out of which it seeks 
and secures the help of all nations, will 
make a growing contribution to the elimi- 
nation of those stresses and strains that 
are at the bottom of all the troubles the 
world faces today. 

. K. C. K. E. Raya 

Director, Demographic Training and 

Research Centre 

Bombay . 
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J. Russert ANDRUS and Azizatt F. Mo- 
HAMMED. The Economy of Pakistan. 
Pp. xvii, 517. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. $8.50. 


Pakistan, the smaller and less well en- 
dowed of the two states emerging in 1957 
from British India, has always been over- 
shadowed in Western eyes by. neighboring 
India. It is characteristic that The Econ- 
_omy of Pakistan is the first book available 
in the West on the economy of that coun- 
_ try, the world’s sixth largest in population. 
Andrus ‘and Mohammed have filled the 
need for a book providing a compilation of 
the available factual material on Pakistan’s 
economy. In its 500 pages one can find 
figures on the national income as well as 
the number of cubic feet of standing tim- 
ber in state forests, on the balance of pay- 
ments, as well as the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Post Office. The coverage of 
other known facts or informed guesses is 
as comprehensive as that for statistical 
data. 

The emphasis on complete coverage and 
detail is at the same time a serious weak- 
ness. Data are included which are of 
significance and interest only to the spe- 
cialist in a particular field. The picture 
of the economy is blurred, since the reader 
has to decide at each step whether the 
discussion deals with a significant aspect 
or interesting trivia. Some statistics are 
presented without adequate indication of 
their reliability and occasionally there is 
no clear distinction between vague propo- 
sals, definite plans, projects under execu- 
tion, and goals actually achieved. Current 
‘economic data in a book are inevitably 
somewhat dated by the time it appears, but 
this is particularly serious where statistics 
are heavily emphasized yet most series: can 
go back only to 1948. A number of ex- 
amples of all of these weaknesses could be 
cited. The Economy of Pakistan includes, 
for instance, a figure of annual “require- 
ments” for meat production with no warn- 
ing that it is a meaningless estimate, There 
is a relatively detailed discussion of the 
Six Year Plan and of measures to assist 
small scale industry, without indication 
that neither has had much practical sig- 
nificance. ` 


Most disappointing is “the scarcity of ` 
pp is y 
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critical analysis. The economy of Pakistan 
is faced with a number of challenging prob- 
Jems and their analysis would be of con- 
siderable interest. But there is little dis- 
cussion here of the. economic relations 
between the two quite separate parts of 
the economy; no analysis of the strategy 
of development adopted by Pakistan; no 
consideration of the means adopted to di- 
vert resources to investment; little concern 
with the effect of government regulation 
on private investment—beyond an uncriti- 
cal acceptance of claims that the govern- 
ment is doing all it can to encourage such 
investment. The few instances of analysis 
or policy recommendations are not without 
questionable conclusions. It is contended 
for instance that “a favorable balance of 
trade will remain a necessity for Pakistan” 
(p. 262). Yet an unfavorable trade bal- 
ance is both likely and necessary in the 
foreseeable future if the economy is not 
to stagnate. Pakistan will not be able to 
earn the foreign exchange to pay for the 
imports required by both current consump- 
tion and any sizeable development pro- 
gram. She will have to continue to rely 
heavily on foreign loans, grants. and in- 
vestments which implies an unfavorable, 
not a favorable balance of trade. 

In view of the shortcomings of The 
Economy of Pakistan the First Five Year 
Plan of the Government of Pakistan will 
continue to be a satisfactory and cheaper 
introduction to the Pakistan economy for 
most readers. The Plan does lack some of 
the factual material incorporated in the 
book and for anyone interested in well- 
organized, easily accessible compilation of 
most of the available data on the Pakistan 
economy, this volume will be a good source. 
In this respect it fills an urgent need rea- 
sonably well, but as,an attempt to provide 
a clear picture or analysis of an important 
economy it is disappointing. 

Gustav F. PAPANEK 

Lecturer and Research Associate 

Harvard University 


DANIEL Lerner with the collaboration of 
Lucre W. Pevsner. The Passing of 
Traditional Society: Modernizing the 
Middle East. Pp. xiii, 466. Glencoe, 
Tl; Free Press, 1958. $7.50, 
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For centuries much of the Middle East 
was a stagnating backwater, and even after 


the rest of the East had begun to under- 


take historic reforms, the region main- 
tained its placid rhythm. It was only a 
few years ago that it shed its complacency 
and today nobody can know what may 
happen to it tomorrow. Books about it, 
published a short time ago, are already 
dated. 

Professor Daniel Lerner’s book is un- 
` likely to share their fate. He deals with 
basic human problems within the Middle 
Eastern context, grounded in the separate 
histories and traditions of six nations. The 
project originated at Columbia University’s 
Bureau of Applied Social Research in 1949 
as a sample survey of six Middle Eastern 
countries. The interviewers performed 
their tasks, oriented mainly toward the 
effect of mass media. Dr. Lerner was then 
asked to analyze their findings. Five years 
later he followed up the original project 
with a set of re-interviews. He was greatly 
impressed by the rapid passing of tradi- 
tional society in the region. He found, of 
. course, that the rate of progress varied. 
Why was Lebanon changing while Iran 


faltered at modernization? Why did Tur- - 


key follow a straight line and Egypt. a 
zigzag one? ‘The difficulties of obtaining 
the material in an area unused to the 
interview technique were great. The inter- 
viewer was taken for a spy in Syria while 
in Iraq no sample survey could be taken 
at all. Then, too, how were secluded 
women to be interviewed and how was one 
to catch up with Jordan’s nomads? 

When finally taken, the interviews re- 
vealed many significant facts about the 
six countries and about the impact of the 
irradiation of western concepts. It was 
particularly instructive to learn how the 
different population strata reacted to the 
questions, as, for instance, the modern 
people, the transitionals and traditionals 
in Turkey. 

Professor Lerner weaves the results of 
the interviews into the description of the 
six nations’ social ways, against the back- 
ground of the contemporary transformation 
of their modes of thought, their individual 
and group behavior patterns. He con- 
cludes that the general aim of moderniza- 
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tion was to narrow the gap between the 
top and bottom social group by creating a 
substantial middle sector—increasing the 
number of “transitionals” who compose 
the living reality of transition. Since the 
manuscript of his book was completed, the 
Middle East has been convulsed by further 
changes, especially in Jordan and Lebanon. 
Yet the information conveyed in Professor 
Lerner’s book has been neither contra- ` 
dicted nor weakened by events. In the 
light of quite recent events, his interviews, 
analysis, and background information are 
even more revealing. 

In writing his book the author has es- 
chewed the temptation to mix obscurity 
with profundity or substitute the former 
for the latter. In this book both the 
thoughts and style of writing are clear. 
Indeed, The Passing of Traditional Society 
is very good reading. In the ever-increas- 
ing literature about the Middle East, this 
large volume by Daniel Lerner, assisted by 
Lucille W. Pevsner, is bound to retain an 
honored place. 

Emu LENGYEL 

Professor of Education 

New York University 


James Morris. Islam Inflamed: A Middle 
East Picture. Pp. 326. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1957. $5.00. 


James Morris is a British correspondent 
who knows the Middle East well, having 
served in Palestine during World War II 
and visited there in a somewhat different 
capacity during the years which followed. 
During the Suez conflict of 1956, Mr. Mor- 
ris was a special correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian in Israel. - This is 
not, however, a book about that conflict, 
nor essentially about politics in the narrow 
sense of the term. 

- Published originally under the. much 
more attractive and accurate title of The 
Market of Seleukia, Islam Inflamed is a 
picture of the Middle East as it appeared 


to the author at the time of the Suez 


crisis. It is an impression of the Muslim 
Middle East as it was “at a decisive mo- 
ment of its history,” when, in November 
1956, the author stood beside a road in 
the Sinai desert with an Israeli colonel, 
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among Israeli troops, with the debris of a 
‘defeated enemy strewn about the land- 
scape. This is his “picture of the region 
as it was that day, frozen for a moment 
in all its varied attitudes, before the hot 
breath of history melted the tableau.” With 
a touch that is quick and easy—perhaps 
too much so—the author portrays the 
Egypt of Nasser, independent Sudan, Leba- 
non bickering over oil transit rights, Syria 
in effervescence, Iraq threatened by pos- 
sible subversion, Jordan riddled with in- 
trigue, Iran restless, Saudi Arabia in 
transition, and an emergent nationalism 
throughout the Arabian Peninsula. 

The book is not a scholarly, well-docu- 
mented study, and is not to be judged as 
such. It simply records the author’s im- 
pressions, written with a facile and some- 
times brilliant pen, of the peoples, the 
„cities, the oases, the ports, the suks, the 
customs, the habits, and the outlook of a 
vast and varied region. While this is not 
a work of politics, the author includes re- 
flections on British, American, and Soviet 
policy and interest in the Middle East, and 
characterizations of current Middle East- 
em leaders. But he is much more inter- 
ested in the people, the mosques, the 
bazars, the fellahin, and the Bedouin. 

Harry N. Howarp 

Beirut, Lebanon 


ILENE BEATTY. Arab and Jew in the Land 
of Canaan. Pp. 108. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1957. $2.50. 


This work, packed with the leitmotifs of 
Jewish guilt for the crucifixion and the 
_noble Arab versus the materialistic Jew, is 
proof that the Jewish plot theory, devel- 
oped to perfection by Hitler and used by 
the Communists and Nasser, still has some 
propaganda value in the West. The author 


finds the Zionists and Israeli guilty and 


the Arabs innocent on all counts. The 
common argument that the Jews terrorized 
a “million” Arab refugees into fleeing is 
not made more acceptable by the author’s 
question: “Has any Arab army ever at- 
tempted to invade Israel?” Miss Beatty 
concludes that the “true” owners of Pales- 
. tine are the ancient’ Canaanites, or their 
descendants, the Arabs, and that the Jews’ 
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sin against Jesus deprives them of any 
rights to the Holy Land. However, the 
ancestors of many of Palestine’s Arabs 
have settled there during the past two cen- 
turies; some undoubtedly are of Jewish 
descent, and thus are partners in the re- 
jection of Jesus, while many Jews are very 
likely descendants of assimilated Canaan- 
ites. The book abounds with reasoning 
which seems to be based not only on preju- 
dice, but also on ignorance. 

Miss Beatty proposes that the Holy Land 
should be set up as the “Palestine Inter- 
national Monument” of 10,429 square 
miles, a United Nations Agency on which 
no large nation should be represented and 
which should administer the land like an 
American national park. “The present resi- 
dents should continue to reside wherever 


.they are, Arab refugees should all be re- 


turned to their former habitations, with 
the Israelis to be resettled in new places, 
except in cases where the Arab houses have 
been destroyed and Jewish collective farms 
built instead. Those who cannot or do not 
wish to regain their former places, should 
be resettled or given jobs in the Park de- 
partment as tree planters or tourist guides. 
The International Monument would be a 
mecca for tourists and thus would become 
a fabulously lucrative business.” 

She is sure of Arab approval of this 
solution by tourism. The author advises 
the Israelis to follow suit as the Jew- 
ish state cannot support itself anyway; 
“American-Jews,” as good businessmen 
anxious to save their investments, are told 
to pressure Israel into accepting this 
solution. ; 

The book, based on “independent” re- 
search, fails to take up the essentials of 
Zionism and Israel. These cannot be 
understood without comprehending the fac- 
tors of an almost 2,000-year-old hope for 
restoration; dogrs closed to the persecuted; 
the Nazi murder of six million; the desire 
to survive as a people in one place where 
Hebraic culture is the primary one; not to 
speak of the desperate fear of the genocide 
threatened by Arab leaders. These factors 
form the background of modern Zionism 
and its realization in Israel. Internationali- 
zation: of Palestine will not provide open 
doors for persecuted Jews, nor will it pre- 
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vent the Arabs from wanting to carry out 


their long proclaimed intentions of driving. 


_all the Jews in Israel into the sea. The 
book therefore cannot be taken as a serious 
solution to the problem. 

ABRAHAM G. DUKER 
President and Professor of 
Social Studies 
College of Jewish prods 
Chicago 


Don Peretz. Israel and the Palestine 
Arabs. Pp. xi, 264. Washington: Mid- 
dle East Institute, 1958. $5.00. 


This is the type of doctoral thesis which 
well deserves publication in book form for 
its usefulness to contemporary readers as 
well as future ones. It deals with the 
vitally important matter of the relation- 
ships between Arabs and Jews, between 
Tsrael and ‘the Palestinian Arabs, both 
those within the Jewish Republic and along 
its frontiers in concentration camps. 

There are few writers on these matters 
who ate capable of achieving the objective 
point of view, devoid of propaganda and 
emotional bias, which is attained and main- 
tained throughout the volume by Don 
Peretz. 

After sketching briefly the background 
of the subject, the author in considerable 
detail discusses repatriation of the Arab 
refugees and its failure; compensation to 
the Palestinian Arabs for their heavy prop- 
erty losses resulting from the Arab-Jewish 
war; and the illegal seizure, destruction, 
and looting of Arab property which took 
place after the Arab hegira. These he 
neither condones nor condemns. Rather 
he tells what happened and presents with 
clarity the complex problems which were 
thrust upon the Israeli Government. He 
goes on to deal with the whole question of 
the expropriation of Atab property and the 
blocked bank accounts of the Palestinian 
Arabs in Israeli-controlled banks. 

The book reveals the attitudes of the 
various Israeli political parties and groups 
toward the varied aspects of Israel’s rela- 
tionships with the Palestinian Arabs—the 
refugees and the Arab minority in Israel. 
In some ways the book arouses a sense of 
deep discouragement arising from a realiza- 
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tion that among the Israeli few seem to 
have shown any deep compassion toward 
the Arab refugees or protested against the 
suffering imposed upon them in the name 
of security, military necessity, and expedi- 
ency. Perhaps it is an illusion to think 
that people who have greatly suffered 
would have compassion for the suffering 
of others. 

Don Peretz’s book is essential reading 
for anyone who wishes to understand those 
phases of the Arab-Jewish conflict which 
are related to the Arab refugees and the 
Arab minority in Palestine. The book is 
a valuable contribution, but because it is 
most desirable that knowledge of this prob- ` 
lem should become more widely known, it 
is to be regretted that Israel and the Pales- 
tine Arabs is heavy and tiresome reading. 
The mass of detailed information, though 
useful to the historian, is of little interest 
to the general reader. 

WILLIAM YALE 

Professor of History 

Boston University 


Ernest W. LUTHER. Ethiopia Today. Pp. 
158. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1958. $4.00. 


Potentially one of the richest countries 
in Africa, Ethiopia still remains largely 
untouched by the economic and social up- 
heavals that afflict the rest of Africa. From 
the bewildering array of Western tech- 
niques, Ethiopia’s rulers assimilate only as 
much as the rickety medieval framework 
can stand. The Italian invasion brought 
with it the full impact of Western influence 
and when Ethiopia took her place along- 
side the other members of the United Na- 
tions she was committed to the policy of 
continuing that inflence through the me- 
dium of foreign aid and advice. But for-_ 
eign advisers must operate through a sys- 
tem of monarchial centralism and it is the 
Emperor who sets the pace and determines 
the objectives to be pursued. 

Mr. Ernest W. Luther’s book, Ethiopia 
Today, provides an extremely useful and 
up-to-date commentary on the manner in 
which outside influences are working out . 
within an archaic setting. As economist 
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for the State Bank of Ethiopia, Mr. Luther 
was in an exceptionally good position to 
assess what has been happening, and as his 
many examples show, he has been a keen 
observer and is not, as so many are who 
write about Africa, prepared to base his 
generalizations on experiences gained solely 
in the capital city. 

The main emphasis of the book is upon 
economic matters and here Mr. Luther 
writes with confidence and authority. 
Anomalies abound on all sides. “Estimates 
of revenue and expenditure usually made 
a year or more after the event by the 
Ministry of Finance are termed the ‘bud- 
get’” (p. 62). Contrary to western prac- 
tice, the Emperor’s addresses to Parlia- 
ment consist entirely of a review of past 
events; there are no exhortations to future 
legislative action. Mr. Luther puts his 
finger on a key difficulty in implementing 
measures of economic development. The 
peasant’s “wants are so limited and the 
standards of living all around him so low, 
that the desire to accumulate manufactured 
products for use or for ostentatious dis- 
play, both of which motives are important 
driving forces in economically advanced 
countries, seldom arises” (pp. 79-80). It 
is Mr. Luther’s contention that the key to 
Ethiopia’s future rests on an improved 
agricultural output. 

Politically, the Emperor remains the 
mainspring of the whole system. The re- 
vised 1955 Constitution pays homage to 
many democratic ideals, but with no inde- 
pendent civil service or judiciary, the 
Ethiopian system is one of men and not 
of laws. The Emperor’s greatest service 
to his people has been the setting up of 
an institutional framework which will fa- 
cilitate the future political and economic 
advance of his country. At the moment 
however, behind the brave new facade of 
the 1955 Constitution, men are largely 
motivated by the old system of values and 
it is the great merit of Mr. Luther’s book 
that he affords us so many glimpses of the 
conflict between the old and the new. 

; G. F. ENGHOLM 

Lecturer in Political Science 

Makerere College 

The University College of East Africa 
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ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE. Social Change in the 
South Pacific: Rarotonga and Aitutaki. 
Pp. 268. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1957. $6.50.’ 

Professor Beaglehole is chairman of the 
Department of Psychology at Victoria Uni- 
versity College, Wellington, New Zealand. 
He is also one of the foremost authorities 
on Polynesia today. His anthropological 
and psychological studies on several islands 
constitute a valuable series of papers, dis- 
tinguished for their significance to the two 
disciplines he serves and for their relevance 
to the practical affairs and administration 
of these island peoples. The present book 
is a highly commendable study in the same 
pattern, and should be of interest to 
administrators of dependent peoples, to 
missionaries, and to social and political 
scientists. 

To the study of social change on Raro- 
tonga and Aitutaki, two islands in the 
southern Cook group, Dr. Beaglehole has 
brought an approach heretofore little ex- 
ploited by anthropologists—the use of his- 
torical documents. Demonstrating the ‘va- 
lidity of this method is itself an important 
accomplishment. The purpose of this study 
is “to take a self-sufficient non-literate 
community in which change has been initi- 
ated by stimulus from without and then 
trace the effects of this stimulus in the 
resulting changed cultural life of the peo- 
ple” (p. 4). Unlike many nonliterate 
peoples in the world, the Cook Islanders 
have an extensive record of the changes 
wrought on them during the first eighty 
years of European contact in the London 
Missionary Society archives. Since mis- 
sionaries were the first and for a long time 
the most important agents of cultural 
change such records are without parallel. 
Supplementing the missionary archives— 
which commence in the early 1820’s—are 
government reports and so forth for the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Then, 
skipping fifty years, which is rather too 
bad, Beaglehole brings the study up to 
date by two months’ field work in 1948- 
49. Most of the historical data pertain to 
Rarotonga, while the field work was done 
on Aitutaki. 

After a brief introduction the book is 
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divided into four parts. Included in the 
. first part is a summary—much too brief for 
the nonanthropological reader—of the abo- 
riginal culture, followed by a description 
of the coming of the missionaries and the 
changes they effected up to 1857. The 
second part analyzes the events up to 1901. 
While Beaglehole summarizes the mission- 
ary material well, and has some extremely 
perceptive remarks to make about mission- 
ary acculturation, it would seem that he 
did not use these rich documents to their 
` fullest potential. Perhaps a more func- 
. tionally oriented conceptual scheme would 
have enabled him to utilize the material 
better. There seems little reason to fear, 
as he suggests in the Preface, that another 
conceptual framework would have intruded 
itself on his purposes any more than the 
one he uses. 

Beaglehole attempts to explain almost all 
his cultural data with psychological con- 
cepts—for instance he states that the 
major function of warfare was the release 
of aggression—often ignoring social and 
other functions. 
concept is learning theory, and while I 
would not quarrel with the utility of this 
theory for analyzing culture change, it does 
seem inadequate for this material. 

The second half of the book is devoted 
to the contemporary scene. Part three 
considers everything from population to 
religion in modern life in a tantalizingly 
incomplete way. Part four deals with wel- 
fare, psychology, and social change. Two 
months’ field work is, of course, a very 
short period of time in which to gain much 
more than a cursory knowledge of a so- 
ciety. More detailed field work and analy- 
ses would have given added authority to 
Beaglehole’s statements on character struc- 
ture, which. rivals social change as the 

_ theme of the book. 

Various professionals will ‘find other 
faults: the use of “character structure,” 
“basic personality type,” and “social per- 
sonality” as synonyms, for example. With- 
out more evidence, few anthropologists will 
be willing to equate Rarotonga and Aitu- 
taki culturally. Two serious faults are the 
lack of a map and a bibliography. Even 
a small-scale map of the Pacific would help 
orient the reader, and a bibliography should 
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have been obligatory for the usefulness of 
fellow scholars. 
Despite the above criticisms, the book 
remains a significant study in social change. 
MARIANNE L. STOLLER 
Fellow, Social Science Research Council 
Department of Anthropology 
University. of Pennsylvania 
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Donard Reap. Peterloo: the “Massacre” 
and Its Background. Pp. ix, 234. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1958. $6.00. 
On August 16, 1819, a crowd of 60,000 

persons gathered on St. Peter’s Field in 

Manchester to demonstrate for the reform 

of Parliament. Under the leadership of 

Henry Hunt, a demagogue of rare oratori- 

cal ability, the working people from the 

Lancashire textile mills were demanding 

political reforms, annual Parliaments, and 


‘ universal suffrage as a means of improving 


their economic conditions. Although they 
marched to Manchester from neighboring 
towns in an orderly manner, unarmed, 
cheerful, and “dressed for the most part 
in their Sunday best,” the Tory magistrates 
of the city, resentful of the demonstration 
and doubtful of its legality, made ample 
military préparation to maintain order and 
“to suppress all seditious meetings immedi- 
ately as they assembled.” As soon as 
Orator Hunt had begun to speak to the 
huge assembly, they ordered the Manches- 
ter Yeomanry to ride into the crowd to- 
ward the hustings to arrest him. This troop 
of cavalry, composed of local men stoutly 
Tory in politics and deeply suspicious of 
the reformers, were ill-suited for a job re- 
quiring discipline and moderation. Soon 
finding themselves in trouble with a hostile 
crowd, they forced their way forward strik- 
ing wildly at any resistance. As panic 
seized the crowd, and sticks and stones 
began to fiy, the better trained troop of 
hussars rode into the confusion using the 
flats of their swords—and occasionally the 
edge—to disperse the terrified mob. In 
ten minutes the field had been cleared of 
people, leaving behind eleven dead and 
four hundred injured. 
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Thus St. Peter’s Field became “Peter- 
loo,” an ironical inversion of Waterloo and 


a symbol of the folly and futility of re-- 


pressing peaceful political demonstrations. 
Peterloo was henceforth a dead-end street 
for those Tories who had held power during 
the wars against France by smearing their 
opponents with the word Jacobin and by 
identifying domestic reforms with the ha- 
tred and fear of republican France. For 
Manchester and other industrial cities of 
the North, Peterloo was a political catalyst 
crystalizing opinion in favor. of parlia- 
. mentary reform. 

This dramatic turning-point is so well 
known in political history that it hardly 
needs retelling. The justification for Don- 
ald Reed’s new book is his penetrating 
analysis of the social and economic condi- 
tions which produced Peterloo. He de- 
scribes the ‘riots and disturbances in Man- 
chester from the outbreak of the French 
Revolution to stress the perennial conflict 
between Church and Dissent and the in- 
creasing distress of the textile workers as 
their wages lagged behind rising prices. 
He also proves clearly the inability of the 
old Tory oligarchy, in sympathy with the 
landed gentry and aristocracy, to rule a 
rapidly growing industrial city. As a case 
study of political change in a major city 
during the early Industrial Revolution, this 
book has valuable instruction for the 
American student of political and social 
science. 

R. G. COWHERD 

Prolia of History and Government . 

Lehigh University 


Pari P. PORER. The Advent of the 
British Labour Party. Pp. 287. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. 
$4.50. 


The British Labour party continues to 
attract the attention of American historians, 
and this doctoral dissertation is a good 
addition to the accounts of its origin. It 
is solidly based on official documents, pri- 
vate correspondence, diaries, newspapers, 
and party pamphlets. It deals with the 
revival of socialism in the 1880’s, the 
Marxist-Fabian conflict, Keir Hardie and 
the Independent Labour party, relations 
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- with the Liberals and the “Lib-Labs,” the 


winning of the trade unionists, the founda- 
tion in 1900 of the Labour Representation 
Committee, and the victories of 1906 that 
resulted in the formation of ‘the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party. The emphasis, 
however, is not always what one might 
expect. The author pays slight attention 
to the pioneer work of H. M. Hyndman’s 
Social Democratic Federation and practi- 
cally ignores H. H. Champion who for 
years persistently urged the. workers to 
form their own political party in order to 
effect social change. The Fabians come off 
less well than in most accounts; the author 
corrects the impression sometimes given 
that they played the decisive role in the 
creation of the Labour party, but to. the 
reviewer it seems that he writes off too 
easily their contribution to its gradualist 
and practical character. The leaders of 
the Independent Labour Party are given 
the deservedly prominent role in the forg- 
ing of the socialist and trade unionist alli- 
ance that is still basic in the Labour party. 

James Ramsay MacDonald is treated 
here without the “betrayal” of 1931 always 
in mind and his great services during the 
early years receive due credit. He emerges 
as one of the most astute politicians of the 
day. The political opportunism—-some- 
times close to deception—with which he 
sometimes furthered the interests of the 
new party throws light upon the man whose 
actions in 1931 nearly wrecked it. Mac- 
Donald’s own papers for these years were 
not available, but the evidence for his po- 
litical maneuvers and bargains is fully re- 


, vealed in the correspondence of Herbert 


Gladstone, the Liberal Chief Whip, with 
whom in 1903 he made the electoral pact 
that paved the way for the great Liberal 
victory of 1906 and for the entry of 
twenty-nine Labour members into the 
House of Commons. The Liberals in 
charge of their party organization were 
jubilant over the agreement they thought 
justified by the immediate results; they 
ignored warnings of the danger of nursing 
an infant party that might supplant their 
own. 

` CARL F. BRAND 

Professor of History Emeritus 

Stanford University 
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Gerpa Ricwarps Crossy. Disarmament 
and Peace in British Politics, 1914-1919, 
(Harvard Historical Monographs, No. 
32.) Pp. viii, 192. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1957. $4.00. 
This small volume is a fine memorial to 

the competent scholarship of Mrs. Crosby, 

who unfortunately did not live to see her 
excellent study emerge as a book, or to 
extend her investigations into disarmament 
proposals and efforts in the decades after 
1919. Here she has concerned herself with 
the greatest of problems, that of men 
` thinking about and working for peace while 
caught in a war whose sufferings and sacri- 
fices possessed their minds and filled their 
hearts with fear and hate. To the thoughts 
of men and women concerned with the 

1958 debate on disarmament a third dimen- 

sion of understanding will be added by this 

able analysis of the last generation’s pre- 
occupation with peace-making. 

As the title makes clear, the author deals 
with British thinking on disarmament and 
peace. A sketchy account of British libetal 
thought on the matter in the nineteenth 
century precedes a thorough, detailed, and 
well documented analysis of the ideas and 
programs proposed and discussed in Britain 
during World War I. Obviously, the study 
could not be confined to British ideas alone 
when it came to the peace conference of 
1919. Here Mrs. Crosby gives the essen- 
tial thinking of Frenchmen and Americans 
about disarmament, ideas naturally affected 
by national interests and points of view. 
In that conference British views had to be 
reconciled with those of other nations to 
be transformed into the compromises of 
the treaty finally presented to Germany. 

This reviewer believes that more con- 
sideration should have been given to Ameri- 
can naval policy after 1916, particularly to 
the determination of the United States to 
have a navy second to mone because of 
British views about “freedom of the seas” 
and because of a conviction in some naval 
circles that Great Britain and Japan were 
seeking a share of surrendered German 
warships in order to make themselves 
strong against the United States. 

One wishes that a thorough examination 
could be made some time of the assump- 
tion that disarmament leads to peace. Cer- 
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tainly, as Mrs. Crosby rightly intimates, 
the century of relative peace and tranquil- - 
lity which Europe enjoyed after 1815 is 
not to be explained by adherence to that 
principle. While the author does not state 
it explicitly, her book shows how peace- 
making has suffered greatly from the belief 


- of statesmen and politicians that it is pos- 


sible to start with naive ideas as to the 
causes of war and from that point to work 
indirectly, backwards, and through a prin- 
ciple of opposites towards the thinking on 
which peace is to be established. 
Harry R. Rupin 
Colgate Professor of History 
Yale University ; 


T. G. W. PowELL. The Celts. (Ancient 
Peoples and Places Series, No. 6.) Pp. 
282. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1958. $5.00. 


This book, written by the head of the 
Department of Prehistoric Archaeology at 
the University of Liverpool, is a greatly 
needed and highly successful attempt at an 
up-to-date synthesis of what may be ac- 
cepted as the results of specialized research 
regarding the ancient Celts and their cul- 
ture. It is designed for the educated pub- 
lic, not for the specialist, although the 
interests of the latter are not altogether 
neglected. With a masterful touch which 
reveals a full command of the sources— 
both literary and archaeological—as well 
as of the pertinent recent literature, the 
author, while avoiding excessive details, 


. fruitless controversy, and dogmatic conclu- 


sions, has given us a lucid and highly in- 
formative treatment of his subject. 

The initial chapter traces the gradual 
formation of Celtic civilization and a Celtic 
nation in Central Europe from the close of 
the last Ice Age to the Hallstatt period 
(7th-5th centuries B.C.), and the sub- 
sequent diffusion of Celtic peoples and 
their civilization in the Hallstatt and fol- 
lowing La Tene periods into the first cen- 
tury A.D. It also serves as an introduction 
to the sources of our knowledge regarding 
the Celts. Chapter two deals with Celtic 
physical types and temperament, Celtic so- 
cial institutions, agricultural and pastoral 
life, arts and crafts, arms and warfare, 
settlements and fortresses. Chapter three 7 
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` introduces us to Celtic views of the super- 
natural world, their priestly class, their 
religious rites, their sacred places, and their 
burial practices. The fourth and last chap- 
ter traces the transformation, disappear- 
ance, or survival of certain western Celtic 
peoples, with their cultural legacy to 
Medieval Europe. . Here we also, find inter- 
esting discussions of some well known 
Celtic place and tribal names, such as 
Cimbri and Teutones, Germania and Ger- 
mani, Welsh, Caledonians, Picts, Scots, and 
Gaels. 


figures throughout the text and a fine set 
of plates is appended, accompanied by use- 
ful explanatory notes. The marginal refer- 
ences to both figures and plates are very 
helpful to the reader. At the end of each 
chapter there are notes, chiefiy biblio- 
graphic, directed to the more serious 


reader, and the author has also provided a . 


list of the chief museums having notable 


collections of Celtic materials, a general 


Bibliography, and an Index.’ 

In general, the presswork is excellent, 
but a few slips must be noted. The place 
name Aquae Sextiae appears as Aquae Sex- 
tia (p. 82) and again as Aqua Sextiae (p. 
` 163). Interpretatio Romano on pages.128 

and 136 should be interpretatio Romana. 
On page 183, “evidences” would be prefer- 
able to “evidence.” And it is hard to see 
the pertinence of the references to Plate 
26 on page 101, and to Plates 39-41 on 
` page 128. 
A. E. R. BOAK 
Professor Emeritus of Ancient History 
University of Michigan | 


Warren C. Baum. The French Economy 
and the State. (A Rand Corporation 
Research Study.) Pp. xvi, 391. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1958. 
$7.50. ; 


The Fourth Republic sickened in Indo- 
china and died in Algeria. Its malaise was 
inseparable from political imetvisme and 
complex economic and social dilemmas at 
home. Students of French affairs will 
therefore turn eagerly to this Rand Corpo- 
ration Study, with its ambitious title, hop- 
ing to find therein an analysis of the do- 
‘mestic diseases of political economy during 


The volume is generously provided with 
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the declining years of a regime now dead. 

They will be disappointed. Mr. Baum, 
now with the Federal Communications 
Commission, set himself a far more limited, 
albeit difficult and useful task: that of set- 
ting forth, in full statistical detail, the 
policies of the late power-holders in Paris 
in their strivings to reconstruct, modernize, 
stabilize, finance, tax, and regulate French 
industry, commerce, and agriculture. His 
questions are: Why did government act? 
How did government act? What were the 
results of state intervention in the econ- 
omy? His answers are richly factual, well- 
reasoned, and ably written. They provide 
a storehouse of data not readily available 
elsewhere. They will please those econo- 
mists who see no relationship between “eco- 
nomics” and human behavior and those 
political scientists who see no relationship 
between politics and social structure. “The 
‘State’ has (here) been treated as an entity 
separate from the people who compose it. 
The popular pressures giving rise to state 
action have not been systematically ex- 
plored, nor has it been asked where the 
responsibility for the state’s performance 
might lie...” (p. 343). 

Mr. Baum is modest. Despite the 
utility and merit of his labors, he has, as 
Churchill once said of Attlee, very much 
to be modest about. He has skillfully 
sketched the skeleton of the relationships 
between government and business in the 
Fourth Republic. Someone*else must put 
flesh on the bones and relate these relation- 
ships to parliamentary politics, interest 
groups, class warfare, and widespread civic 
irresponsibility in contemporary France. 
Let us hope that Mr. Baum, who has here 
made a beginning, will himself undertake 
the task. 

: FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 

Professor of Government 

Williams College 


GEORGE CLARK. War and Society in the 
Seventeenth Century. (The Wiles Lec- 
tures Given at the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, 1956.) Pp. vii, 156. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. $3.50. 

Rovert S. Quimpy. The Background of 
Napoleonic Warfare: The Theory of 
Military Tactics in Highteenth-Century 
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France. (Columbia Studies in the Social 

Sciences, No..596.) Pp. viii, 385: New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1957. 

$6.75. j 

To conscientious historians and: sociolo- 
gists the close relationship throughout his- 
tory between warfare and society, both 
as cause and consequence, has long been 
evident. In recent years, however, and 
particularly since August 1945, this field 
of study has been further investigated by 
ever-increasing numbers of responsible and 
intelligent citizens including statesmen, s¢i- 
entists, and military leaders. In our cur- 
rent nuclear and ballistic age with its 
steady stream of scientific discoveries and 
technological developments in industry, we 
might initially be inclined to attribute 
changes in the concept and technique of 
warfare to the introduction of new and 
deadlier weapons. On further reflection, 
it becomes quite apparent that in the final 
analysis weapons of warfare are no more 
potent than the men who design and oper- 
ate them. Moreover, if we are to accept 
the tenet that a military organization can- 
not help but reflect the character of its 
commander, it is reasonable to conclude 
that an army is equally a reflection to 
a pronounced degree of the pattern of 
thought of the society and the age in which 
it exists. - 

This close kinship of war and society in 
Europe from the outbreak of the Thirty 
Years’ War to the Napoleonic Campaigns 
has been meticulously analyzed and traced 
in a most scholarly and erudite manner by 
the authors of the two books under con- 
sideration. To this reviewer, their opin- 
ions in large. part appear compatible with 
the contention of the eminent British psy- 


chologist, Havelock Ellis, that war is one 


of the youngest of human institutions, 
being an outgrowth of civilization rather 
than -savagery. oA 

Sir George Clark’s lectures show us how 
war assisted materially in the formation 
and eventual emergence of modern Euro- 
pean nations from hitherto geographically 
divided and ideologically opposed segments 
of population. He states that, in the 
seventeenth century, war was readily ac- 
cepted as a part of the social order; more- 
over, it was regarded as a perfectly legiti- 
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mate instrument of state protocol. The’ 
regent rather than the individual noble 
or the military adventurer finally won out 
as the supreme arbiter of state policy; 
for example, Louis XIV’s rise to a posi- 
tion of prominence in international affairs 
could not have been achieved’ until domes- 
tic discord had been -overcome through 
force of arms. Once the institution of war 
and its very technique became the sole 
prerogative of the state rather than of 
the individual, Europe took on the aspect 
of several competing international dynas- 
ties, each with military governing classes 
in. control, and each equipped with rela- 
tively small professional armies to be used 
as the means to attain national objectives. 

As Professor Quimby has so clearly por- 
trayed, the intellectuals of the eighteenth 
century, far from restricting their theories 
exclusively to political and social problems, 
extended their interests to military affairs 
with particular emphasis on strategy and 
tactics. Herein we are given an extensive 
survey of the contrasting opinions of such 
military theorists as Saxe, Guibert, Bourcet, 
and Du Teil, all of whom were instrumental 
in formulating the size, composition, arma-- 
ment, and technique of maneuver of the | 
French armies, and were to exert great in- 
fluence on the mind of Napoleon. Their 
views were eventually incorporated into the 
basic drill book, the celebrated Ordinance 
of 1791, which although open to criticism 
nevertheless. governed the soldiers who 
fought the battles of the Revolution as well 
as those of Napoleon. 

Prior to the French Revolution, the com- 
mon man throughout Europe in the eyes 
of his ruler was considered irresponsible not . 
only as a citizen but also as a soldier. In 
neither role could he be trusted or treated 
as a human being. On the battlefield this 


was bluntly reflected by the tactical forma- 


tions which utilized his services as a me- 
ticulously drilled, closely guarded, and bar- 
barously disciplined element of expensive 
machinery in which the role of the indi- 
vidual was completely suppressed. Once 
the old social and political system, which 
afforded the foundation upon which rested 
the military hierarchy, was cast to the 
winds, commensurate changes and innova- 


-tions in the technique of combat had to be 
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introduced to meet the changed social 
status of the new citizen-soldier. 
COLONEL Rocer WILLock 
Princeton, New Jersey 


La Belgique et les Nations Unies. (Na- 
- tional Studies on International Organi- 
_ zation.) Pp. xi, 372. New York: Man- 


hattan Publishing Company, 1958. Pre- 


pared by a Commission of IInstitut 

Royal des Relations Internationales for 

the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 

tional Peace. $3.00. | 

This is the tenth in the series of sum- 
mary volumes on individual states and the 
Unitéd Nations sponsored by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 
pared by a commission of Belgium’s Royal 
Institute of International Affairs under the 
direction of Paul de Visscher, the present 
volume shows a care, conciseness, and 
structure lacking in some of its predeces- 
sors and. often missing in other joint 
enterprises. 

The book divides into three sections and 
is prefaced by a short account of Belgium’s 
international position before 1945. Sec- 
` tion I is relatively short and reviews the 
formation of the United Nations in the 
light of Belgian viewpoints, both official 
and ` unofficial, from Dumbarton Oaks 
through the San Francisco meeting to the 
ratification of the Charter. Most of the 
material is old stuff to students of the 
United Nations. 

-Part II deals with the evolution of Bel- 
gium’s attitude toward the United Nations 
to about 1952. There are chapters on Par- 
liament, the fitting of the United Nations 
process into the foreign ministry, the dele- 
gations to the United Nations, and public 
opinion as sampled in the Belgian press, 
radio, and cinema. The charts dealing with 
votes and press opinions are of the type 
to gladden the hearts of all statistical politi- 
cal scientists and will also be of use to the 
layman. Although it is anything but com- 
prehensive, the material in this section is 
not easily obtainable in this country and 
thus is perhaps of the most interest and 
use, 

Part ITI, about half the. book, treats 
Belgium and various United Nations prob- 
‘ lems and operations: there is a long section 
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on problems of principle built around re- 
gional ententes and new members; a survey 
of structural problems reviewing dissatis- 
faction with the veto and Charter revision; 
and three chapters on problems of compe- 
tence. One of these, discussing trust terri- 
tories and colonies, is of particular value 
in view of Belgium’s activities in the Congo 
and her attempt to reconcile colonialism 
with a world-wide “social solidarity.” On 
this latter matter, a long chapter deals with 
Belgian interests in United Nations social, 


‘cultural, and economic matters, and an- 


other takes up the question of the World 
Court. 

Like most of the volumes in this series, 
the one on Belgium is a useful reference 
work. It lacks a bibliography but has good 
footnotes, a so-so Index, and excellent 
typography. Belgium’s views are naturally 
sympathetically treated, but the entire 
work can stand out as a fine contribution 


. to summary, but not essentially basic, re- 


search literature on the United Nations. 
R. T. TURNER 
Professor of History and Political 
Science 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 
Montana State University 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. Spain: A Mod- 
ern History. Pp. xiv, 736. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. $7.50. 

This is a revealing and significant study 
of contemporary Spain, one of the few 
published since that country’s civil war, 
but the title belies its true content. The 
book is more a collection of analytical and 
interpretive essays grouped about the com- 
mon theme of Spain than it is a traditional 
history, for Madariaga’s real contribution 
falls not so much in the area of chrono- 
logical reporting of events or presenting 
exhaustive compilations of related facts, 
as in that of offering penetrating insights 
into the 'make-úp of the value system that 
motivates the Spanish mind. 

The publisher calls this book a biography 
of a country, but to my mind it is more 
nearly a biography of the author, in that 
the two major portions of the work reflect 
the.two most important divisions in his 
intellectual life. Book One—some 370 
pages—is a reworking of materials first 
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published in 1930, when Madariaga was 
Professor of Spanish Literature at Oxford; 
it presents an empirically oriented introduc- 
tion to twentieth century Spain, stressing 
not only political but geographic, economic, 
social, and intellectual factors which ob- 
tained before the country embarked upon 
its tragic civil war in 1936. Of necessity 
So broad a survey makes no pretense at 
depth in every field, but it has a kind 
of Anglo-Saxon flavor of objectivity and 
impersonality which, given the writer’s 
frankly-stated liberal centrist views, is any- 
thing but typically Spanish, especially in 
view of Madariaga’s own often-repeated 
description of his countrymen’s personalist 
and extremest proclivities. The only weak- 


ness in this part of the present volume 


lies in a tendency to carry over statistical 
and descriptive data from the 1930 version 
rather than to bring the material up to 
date, though this does little to weaker the 
validity of the general statements presented 
here, - 

Book Two—some 275 pages—on the 
other hand, covers The Republic, the Civil 
War and After, a period during part of 
which the author participated directly in 
Spanish politics. Despite his ` prefatory 
statement that this book “had to be writ- 
ten” because “an objective examination of 
the events of 1931-41 should be available, 
written with the inside knowledge that 
only consanguinity can provide,” this sec- 
tion of the work is much less objective and 
a great deal more personal than the first 
part, underlining the Spanish side to Ma- 
dariaga’s personality. But for the very 
reason that Book Two grows out of per- 
sonal observations and activities, loss in 
objectivity is more than balanced by pro- 
viding hitherto unavailable information 
concerning the birth, life struggle, and 


death of the ill-fated Republican experi- 


ment in which the writer* had so vital a 
role. Moreover, from his center position 
Madariaga lashes out with equal vehemence 
at the extremist forces of both right and 
left whose intransigence broke the back of 
the Republic, thereby providing at least 
a degree of balance in the allocation of 
onus for the civil war that is not found in 
most discussions of the conflict. 
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Unfortunately, Book Two also contains 
the least satisfactory portion of this study, 
the section dealing with the internal or- 
ganization and activities of the Franco 
regime. Here it is that Madariaga’s long 
separation from Spanish daily life is most 
apparent and most unfortunate, for the 
lack of detail and appreciation of the forcës 
at work upon the “Command,” as he terms 
it, is in sharp contrast to his earlier chap- 
ters. This is true also in the bibliographi- 
cal resources he cites for this part of the 
book. 

In addition to the two books, this work 
contains a twenty-five page Appendix con- 
taining the text of Stalin’s letter to Largo 
Caballero and a personal memoir of Ma- 
dariaga’s concerning his activities for the 
Spanish Republic. 

ROBERT E. SCOTT 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

University of Illinois 


LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH. Spain’s Struggle 
for Freedom. Pp. viii, 376. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1957. $6.00. 


Drawing upon his experience as a corre- 
spondent in Spain for The Times of Lon- 
don and the New York Times, Mr. Ferns- 
worth has added to the growing collection 
of analytical studies of modern Spain under 
the Franco regime. 

The author is primarily a with 
giving the reader an appreciation of Span- 
ish traditions and the historical events 
which still have a direct bearing upon the 
country. His bibliographical sources in- 
clude the writings of many Spaniards in 
exile in England, the United States, and 
Mexico. It would have added somewhat 
to Mr. Fernsworth’s arguments had he 
quoted and listed diplomatic sources, giving 
more cogency to the reasoning about the 
current status of Spain in modern diplo- 
macy. This reviewer’s opinion is not in- 
tended to detract from the validity of the 
presentation of material. In fact, the in- 
terviews with Spanish leaders in Spain 
prior to the Civil War in 1936 are very 
forceful, as well as revealing, in the de- 
lineation of Spanish thought on popular 
government. 
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Of particular interest is Mr. Fernsworth’s 
interview with Don Manuel Azana, who 
had taken part in early Republican opera- 
tions back in the summer of 1934 (p. 155). 
Mr. Azana was specifically asked by Mr. 
Fernsworth to give the reasons for the 
November 1933 defeat of the Republican 
coalition and the return to power of the 
hostile Right groups. “The factions of the 
Right,” explained the Spanish leader, “spent 
money like water. They wished to undo 
the agrarian legislation and, above all, to 
recuperate their vast holdings and keep 
the people in servitude. They have again 
imposed starvation wages in Andalucia and 
Estremadura, undoing the work of the Re- 
public. And the peasants are hungering. 
They have adopted extreme views, and 
speak of inciting revolution. This is a 
great mistake. 
only be advanced by the united political 
action of all favorable parties.” The events 
which followed now constitute history— 
internal conflicts, outside intervention, gross 
misinterpretation by certain sections of the 
press, and later, Spain’s “neutrality” during 
World War II. In retrospect, it is not 
pleasant to read Mr. Fernsworth’s careful 
detailing of events during the Spanish Civil 
War, but such a study is mandatory for the 
formation of any valid opinion. 

Particular criticism is directed by the 
author towards the military pact of Sep- 
tember 26, 1953, the “bases agreement” 
pact, between the United States and Spain. 
In general, the pact covered the installation 


of American air and naval bases, mutual. 


military assistance, and economic assist- 
ance. Though Mr. Fernsworth does not 
point it out, subsequent economic assist- 
ance from the United States has taken the 
form of thermal power units, steel mill 
equipment, atomic research reactors, diesel 
locomotives, and power-generating units 
through almost. fifty million dollars in 
grants from the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. Lately, under Public Law No. 
480 covering American “surplus” commodi- 
ties, large volumes of agricultural com- 
modities have been exported to Spain. 
Quite logical is the author’s argument 
against the use of expediency by some 


American diplomats who have favored 
Spain’s “buffer state” position. He rightly 
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warns against the formulation of policy 
which can-be easily upset by treachery. 

Mr. Fernsworth draws the conclusion 
that, paradoxically, a reconciliation of 
Spain’s most irreconcilable elements—the 
Monarchists and the Republicans—‘“seems 
to be the answer to a renewed and sta- 
bilized Spain” (p. 344). Nevertheless, 
facts indicate that two elements are still 
diametrically -opposed to each other’s 
fundamental philosophy of government. 
Should there be a resolution of factional 
difficulties, there may be an end of the 
Spanish dictatorship and the ruthless sup- 
pression of all voluble opposition within 
Spain. 

SAMUEL P. PERRY, JR. 
Columnist 
Boston Chronicle 


Louis L. Snyper (Ed.). Documents of 
German History. Pp. xxiii, 619. New 
Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 
1958. $10.00. 

This is a book of the basic documents 
of two thousand years of German history, 
edited by Dr. Louis L. Snyder, Professor 
of History at The City College of New 
York. The editor has assembled one hun- 
dred and sixty documents of German 
statesmen, politicians, military leaders, men 
of letters, artists, and philosophers. Some 
more or less important illustrative mate- 
rials are included with the key documenta- 
tion. This volume includes contemporary 
accounts of battles, texts of treaties, im- 
perial Jaws, constitutions, decrees, procla- 
mations, decisions of courts, letters of the 
makers of German history, speeches, narra- 
tives, war songs, poems, propaganda, con- 
temporary newspaper articles, programs of 
political parties, excerpts from the works 
of scholars and men of letters, and other 
materials selected by Dr. Snyder to de- 
velop chronologically the history of Ger- 
many. The editor has thus included “items 
of political, economic, social, military, cul- 
tural, religious, intellectual, and psycho- 
logical significance.” All translations of 
these materials are, unless indicated in 
footnotes, by the editor. He has also pre- 
pared extensive introductory notes giving 
the historical setting as well as the import 
of the documents, 
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Documents of German History is divided 
into eight parts of which the first covers 
the history of Germany from the early 
Germans to the Reformation or from the 
battle of the Teutoberg Forest, A.D. 9, to 
the founding of the University of Heidel- 
berg, 1386. Part Two extends from the 
Reformation through the rise of Prussia. 
Part Three is entitled the War of Libera- 
tion and the Revolution of 1848. Parts 
Four and Five analyze the history of Ger- 
many during the eras of Bismarck (1862- 
1890) and William II. Part Six, The Wei- 
mar Republic, contains six key documents 
„ and a “draft for a student composition on 
the Advantages of War, 1927.” The Na- 
tional Socialist dictatorship from 1933 to 
1945 is documented with twenty-five his- 
torical selections from the Nazi period. 
The last part brings together seven very 
important documents on Germany after 
World War II (1946-1957). An Appendix 
contains useful information on Germany, 
including a chronology and a reading list. 
A number of good political maps illustrate 
the text. 

Two of the principal criticisms of docu- 
mentary compilations by specialists are 
first the omission of historic documents 
which the reviewers regard as essential and 
‘second the inclusion of documents which, 
while important, are not basic to the de- 
velopment of an objective pattern. The 
most glaring omissions in this volume are, 
with a few exceptions, in the medieval 
part. There are also included in the vol- 
ume minor documents and materials which 
are not only controversial but weaken the 
excellent pattern. 

The scholarly introductory notes by Pro- 
fessor Snyder are worthy ‘of the highest 
commendation. He has again and again 
made profound observations concerning the 
historical setting of many of his selections 
and advanced concise intreductions to seri- 
ous German problems. Moreover this docu- 
mentary history of Germany is an achieve- 
ment of American scholarship, and an 
invaluable study for the understanding of 
the German people as an integral part of 
the European community. 

' Rates Haswerx Lurz 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

Stanford University 
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Hans RosENBERG. Bureaucracy, Aristoc- 
racy and Autocracy: The Prussian Ex- 
perience 1660-1815. (Harvard Histori- 
cal Monograph, No. 34.) Pp. xi, 247. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1958. $5.00.. : 

Hans Rosenberg, well known for his 
excellent studies on Prussia, has written 
an empirical monograph on the bureaucra- 
tization of Prussia, “the Sparta of the 
North,” under the Old Regime from 1660 
to 1815. Emphasizing an interdisciplinary 
point of view with special stress on socio- 
logical implications—surely the way of 
coming historiography—the author gives 
an intensive rather than extensive treat- 
ment of this important subjéct. 

Dr. Rosenberg pieces together three coa- 
lescing lines of development, a triangular 
historical process: First, the formation of - 
the new elite of Prussian bureaucratic gov- 
ernmental executives who made possible 
politico-administrative centralization and 
the building of absolute monarchy; second; 
the sociological aspects by which this bu- 
reaucratic professional class’ evolved into 
an aristocratic status group; and third, the 
status, outlook, and primary function of 
this bureaucracy as an authoritarian politi- 
cal group, the unfortunate result of which 
was a system of government cast in the 
image of the Prussian aristocracy. 

Within this framework the author has 
produced an invaluable study which throws 
much light on the development of Prussia- 
Germany. The long range political out- 
come was vital for both Germany and the 
world. The results-of Germany’s tradition 
of obedience to authority and the placing 
of power in the hands -of self-interested 
groups unwilling to play by the rules of 
democratic co-operation were tragic. “The 
conservative heirs of the absolute mon- 
archy share the responsibility for the rise 
and ‘victory of mass dictatorships and 
twentieth-century totalitarianism” (p. viii). 

The Prussian conservatives managed to 
carry forward, into the age of industrialism, 
illiberal attitudes and aristocratic patterns 
of class, status, and political hierarchy, 
meanwhile skillfully using nationalism as a 
tactical weapon, perpetuating their peculiar 
combination of militaristic, bureaucratic, 
and authoritarian traditions, and hypnotiz- . 
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ing the German people in the process. 
Later on, German philosophers and his- 
torians from Hegel and Ranke to Treitschke 
idolized das alte Preussentum, gave meta- 
physical sanction to the German state, and 
played a notable part in the corrosion of 
liberalism as a way of public life. 

On only two counts, one general and 
one specific, would the present reviewer be 
inclined to differ with this first-rate study. 
It is difficult to accept the author’s con- 
tention that the Prussian experience in 
bureaucratic, aristocratic, and autocratic 
rulership was “on the whole representative 
of general European trends.” Notwith- 
standing the claims of area research, there 
is precious little parallel between the Prus- 
sian experience and that of the West. This 
is precisely the key to the tragedy—the 
yawning chasm between “the German 
Mind” and the Western European En- 
lightenment. Neither British nor French 
bureaucracy promoted the kind of autot- 
racy that brought Germany to: the brink of 
destruction. Germany became the step- 
child of Europe precisely. because Prus- 
sianism and Prussian bureaucracy were 
suffused with Eastern authoritarianism. 

To Dr. Rosenberg’s list of historians as 
“corroders of liberalism” this reviewer 
would venture to add the name of Fried- 
rich Meinecke, whose reputation for “lib- 
eralism” is undeserved and who was an 
unconscious proponent, despite tortured 
rationalization, of that pernicious Prus- 
sianism which brought terrible conse- 
quences not only to Germany but to the 
world, f 

This is a superb study in research, or- 
ganization, and writing; certainly one of 
the most penetrating books in English ever 
written on Prussia. It is to be hoped that 
Professor Rosenberg will extend the scope 
of his study through the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, with special attention 
to Hitler’s berserk Third Reich. ` 

Louis L. SNYDER 

Professor -of History 

The City College of New York 


Joun Forp Goray. The Founding of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Pp. xii, 
299. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. $5.00. i 
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The Germans are greatly impressed by 
their Basic Law for the Federal: Republic 
of Germany, which was drafted by a coun- 
cil composed of delegations of twenty- 
seven members each from the Christian 
Democratic Party and the Socialist Party, 
five from the Free Democratic Party, and 
two each from the German, Center, and 
Communist parties. It was ratified in May, 
1949, by the legislatures of more than two 
thirds of the participating German states 
(Leender) and proclaimed by the Parlia- 
mentary Council, meeting in public session 
at Bonn on May 23, 1949. This demo 
cratic constitution of 146 articles with later 
amendments is to remain in force until a 
constitution is adopted in freedom by all 
Germans. Several promising young Ger- 
mans have already written dissertations 


. based upon various studies of the Basic 


Law. 

Dr. Golay’s essay is the first systematic 
analysis in English of the “present day 
problems as the Germans themselves see 
them.” .It is based upon the principal 
speeches of the party leaders, the pub- 
lished documents concerning the formation 
of Western Germany’s Basic Law, and the 
materials in the archives of the Bundestag 
at Bonn. The author has also had access 
to the Allied documents. His exhaustive 
and scholarly Bibliography, footnotes, and 
explanatory notes are to be commended. 

The first chapter covers the decisions of 
the western powers to establish a western 
German government. The second com- 
pares federalism in Germany and the 
United States. The third chapter is a 
brilliant study of both the tremendous im- 
pact of the tragic events which destroyed 
the Weimar Republic and the decision of 
1948-49 to leave the fate of constitutional 
parliamentary government to the present 
political parties and to the electorate. The 
fourth reviews the attitudes of the parties 
toward the multiparty system. The author 
concludes that the decision to retain pro- 
portional representation was a sound one. 
The fifth is a profound: discussion of basic 
rights which the author modestly calls a 
summary. The final chapter is a frank 
recognition by Dr. Golay- of the political 
maturity of the German people in the 
present crisis. 
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Dr. Golay has written a timely and 
scholarly study of the founding of the 
Federal Republic. He has made objective 
selections from the constitutional speeches 
of party leaders, thus allowing the Germans 
to speak for themselves. The biographical 
notes concerning Adenauer, Brentano, Lehr, 
Schmid, Heuss, Seebohm, and others are 
of great value for the general reader. The 
Basic Law is includéd in the Appendix 
together with the first amendments. 

‘The manuscript of this book was read 
and checked by the following scholars: 
Dr. G. Bernard Noble of the Department 
of State; Mr. James E. King, formerly 
executive secretary to the United States 
High Commissioner, Germany; and Pro- 
fessors Otto Wirth and Helmut Hirsch of 
Roosevelt University. ; 

Since the text of this essay has been 
“cleared” for publication by the Historical 
Division of the Department of State, ap- 
propriate steps might be taken by Dr. 
Golay or a governmental agency to have 
a German translation of this study in the 
improvement of international understand- 
ing published in Germany. It would pre- 
sent the American viewpoint to general 
readers in Germany and other European 
countries. 

RALPH HASWELL Lutz 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

Stanford University 


Currrorp R. BARNETT in collaboration with - 


ROBERT J. FELDMAN and others. Poland: 
Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. 
(Survey of World Cultures.) Pp. 470. 
New Haven: Human Relations Area 
Files Press, 1958. Distributed by Tap- 
linger Publishing Company. $7.50. 


Poland, with its growing industrial pro- 
duction, and its twenty-eight million in- 
habitants, is the largest and the most im- 
portant country of East °Central Europe, 
now under Soviet control. The October 
revolution of 1956, Gomulka’s bid for a 
limited political and économic independ- 
ence, has dramatized the key role of War- 
saw. The success of the Polish experiment 
may have a profound influence on the fate 
of the’ Soviet Empire and affect the posi- 
tion of Russia in the world. For this rea- 
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son, more attention should be paid to the 
affairs of this crucial country. A Western 
scholar studying the “Socialist bloc” is 
constantly faced with a shortage of basic 
reference books on Poland. It is praise- 
worthy, therefore, that “The Survey of 
World Cultures” published the present vol- 
ume as one of the first of its series. 

- The focus of the book is Polish society 
as a whole; it deals with the interrelation- 
ship of problems usually studied in separate 
volumes. The approach is mostly socio- 
logical, with emphasis on the dynamics of 
the processes under consideration. 

The book is divided into twenty-two 
chapters, the enumeration of which gives 
a good idea of the structure: “The Culture 
and Society,” “Historical Setting,” “Geog- 
raphy and Population,” “Ethnic Groups 
and Languages,” “Religions,” “Dynamics 
of Political Behavior,” “Legal and Theo- 
retical Base of Government,” “Structure 
of the Government,” “Diffusion and Con- 
trol of Information,” “Foreign Relations,” 


“Basic Features of Economy,” “Organiza- 


tion and Use. of Manpower,” “Financial 
System,” “Agricultural Development,” “In- 
dustrial Development,” ‘Domestic and 
Foreign Trade,” “Public Health,” “Formal 
Education,” “Family,” “Social Organiza- 
tion,” “Art and Intellectual Expression,” 
“Values and Attitudes.” The concluding 
chapter represents a sort of synthesis; it 
is well balanced, penetrating, and illus- 
trated with convincing examples. The 
book is provided with a Bibliography of 
additional reading, with thirty clear sta- 
tistical tables, and with a good Index. 

The book is on the whole fair and accu- 
rate; it is a pity that, although published 
in 1958, its statistical data on the whole 
do not go beyond 1955. The seventh and 
eighth chapters would benefit from a more 
detailed analysis of the role of the Com- 
munist party. In many ways the book 
supplements Professor Oscar Halecki’s 
work, Poland, published last year by Prae- 
ger under the auspices of the Mid-Euro- 
pean Studies Center. Together they serve 
as useful references for the expert, as well 
as for the non-specialist. 

M. K. DZEWANOWSKI 
Associate Professor of History 
Boston College 
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HorLann HUNTER. Soviet Transportation 
Policy. 
Studies, No. 28.) Pp. xxiii, 416. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. 
$8.50. 


This is an exceedingly competent descrip- 
tion of the physical achievement of the 
Soviet railways from 1917 to 1955, and of 
the railway policy that lay behind it. As 
such it can hardly be bettered; Professor 
Hunter has fluent Russian, wide reading in 
obscure sources, deep technical knowledge 
of railways in general, and a great statisti- 
cal flair. $ 


Many things, however, are implied by 


the title yet not to be found in the book. 
First, the other carriers get only the treat- 
ment their statistical unimportance merits; 
a most unfortunate decision in that they 
are of extreme interest and their study 
throws a flood of light on the workings of 
the Soviet economy. Why was the Baltic- 
White Sea canal built? Why the subse- 
quent canals? Why, oh why, the Northern 
Sea Route? Why do Communists dislike 
automobiles? Such questions are most in- 
adequately discussed. Yet the canal story 
is an enthralling one: the predominant use 
of forced labor—not mentioned at all— 
the manifest unprofitability of the com- 
pleted object, the belated attempt to tie in 
with irrigation, and the Grand Turkman 
canal interrupted in mid-construction on 
Stalin’s death. By 1955 there was practi- 
cally no motor traffic or main roads; does 
not this astonishing fact rate more than 
one pager Above all others the Sovietolo- 
gist forgets at his peril the great principle 
of Sherlock Holmes—the importance of 
the Dog that Did Not Bark in the Night. 

If the physical achievement of the non- 
railway carriers is neglected, so is the all- 
important topic of the resource allocation 
mechanism and the rationality of prices 
both as it affects inter-carrier relations and 
in regard to alternative railway policies. 
The short passage on this is the merest 
apology for what needs to be said, and 
indeed precisely by Professor Hunter, who 


has in fact studied the question deeply and - 


spoken to many Soviet transport experts 
about it. Happily this gap will shortly be 
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remedied by his contribution to the Berke- 
ley symposium on the Soviet price mecha- 
nism. Both that contribution and scattered 
remarks in the present work reveal, how- 
ever, far too much respect for the ration- 
ality of Soviet resource allocation, as if 
choices consistently made at vast expense 
simply could not be as silly as they look. 
Your reviewer is convinced that superficial 
appearances are correct. 

Nevertheless this will remain for a long 
time the standard work on Soviet railways, 
which carry 80 per cent of all Soviet 
freight. It is doubly welcome for the ex- 
cellent chapters on location policy and the 
geographical pattern of economic activity, 
which are so intimately connected with 
transport and so often neglected. Until 


. something more extended appears these 


chapters too are easily the best on the 
subject with which they deal. 
P. J. D. Wes 
Fellow of New College 
Oxford University 


. C. Jay Smirx, Jr. Finland and the Rus- 


sian Revolution, 1917—1922. Pp. x, 251. 
Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1958. $4.50. 


We are given in this book an all but 
day-by-day account of the progress of the 
revolution in Finland following the collapse 
of Tsarist Russia in 1917, and the long and 
intricate war that followed—partly civil 
war and partly a three, four, or five cor- 
nered fight that grew out of and fused with 
the war between the Entente and the Cen- 
tral Powers. An examination of the sources 
for this~confused period has led to a care- 
ful tracing of the intricate threads that 
make up its history. No fault is to be 
found with the author in his narration of 
events, other than the slips that any author 
is liable to make. But any writer who 
goes beyond this and attempts to make 
sense or meaning out of these chaotic 
events ventures on a task that exposes him 
to disagreement and criticism. 

The first thing that is to be noted is that 
it is questionable whether any sound view 
can be taken of Russo-Finnish relations 
apart from a general consideration of the 
whole question of Russia’s attitude towards 
the national minorities in the period pre- 
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‘ceding the revolution. Here the author 
contents himself with a rapid summary of 
the events that brought Finland into the 
empire and the course of her relations to- 
wards it. This inevitably involves the 
policy of the Tsarist government towards 
minority groups through the centuries, and 
the growth, among Russians of all classes, 
of an attitude that was well expressed by 
the Emperor Nicholas I: “Wherever the 
Russian flag has once been raised, it must 
never be lowered.” ‘This could be trans- 


lated to mean that no Russian, even the 


revolutionary, could view with enthusiasm 
the grant of autonomy to the subject na- 
tionalities, let alone the right of secession. 

The second thing that this reviewer 
thinks has been ignored is the attitude of 
the Bolsheviks, especially Lenin, towards 
these national minorities. The latter’s 
views were disclosed in 1913 in “Aesopian” 
language that was entirely equivocal; in a 
letter written to a friend to supplement 
and explain this pronouncement, it appears 
that Lenin had no intention of honoring 
a promise of independence unless these 
minorities supported Bolshevist aims. It 
is questionable, then, whether it is quite 
correct to say only that Lenin was guilty 
of an error in evaluating the situation in 
Finland in 1917. Any recognition of Fin- 
land’s rights by the Bolsheviks was con- 
‘ditional on.their lending themselves as Bol- 
shevik tools in the class struggle; in case 
of failure to do so, the latter reserved the 
right to nullify recognition of independence 
in ways that have become familiar to us 
during the “cold war.” 

Some of the conclusions reached by the 
author in his summary are among the 
“might have beens” of history. The Russi- 
fication policy of Nicholas II may have 
been the cause of Finland’s hostility to the 
Russian regime, just as the refusal of Deni- 
kin, Kolchak, or any of the responsible 
White generals to recogni%e her independ- 
ence doomed the chances of Finnish col- 
laboration in the attack on Petrograd and 
sealed the fate of the White armies. But 
in the light of Russian history, it does not 
seem that any other outcome was possible. 

Sruart R. TOMPKINS 

Research Professor of History, Emeritus 

University of Oklahoma 
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GEORGE FiscHEr. Russian Liberalism: 
From Gentry to Intelligentsia. (The 
Russian Research Center Studies, No. 
30.) Pp. ix, 240. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1958. $4.50, 

This analysis of Russian liberal thought 
from 1861 to 1905, the work of Professor 
George Fischer of Brandeis University, is 
a stimulating and absorbing study of a 
trend in Russian political thought and life 
in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, a subject which has been generally 
ignored. Professor Fischer carefully de- 
fines Russian liberalism as Western indi- 
vidualism: the seeking of a society in which 
the individual is self-governing and central 
and in which institutionalized liberties such 
as private property and the supremacy of 
law prevail. This began in the 1860’s with 
the gentry, who were interested in taking 
advantage of the Great Reforms, particu- 
larly in the field of local government, and 
then became more radical and doctrinaire 
as the urban intelligentsia became promi- 
nent in the movement. This transforma- 
tion from the conservative, moderate, and 
empirical to the radical and even revolu- 
tionary liberalism of Miliukov and the 
Kadets is clearly demonstrated. However, 
the transformation within the gentry, which 
Professor Fischer has to some degree neg- 
lected, may have been as important as the 
development of the progressive classes and 
their version of liberalism. Among Pro- 
fessor Fischer’s most important achieve- 
ments is his demonstration that many of 
the urban intelligentsia who became liberals 
around the turn of the century arrived at 
that position after having been Marxist 
or narodnik Socialists. This simple but 
vital point throws much light upon the 
failure of Russia’s liberals. 

This excellent study lacks the depth and 


‘insight of Professor Victor Leontovitsch’s 


Geschichte des Liberalismus in Russland, 
which places more emphasis than does Pro- 
fessor Fischer upon institutional develop- 
ments and upon the ideas and the institu- 
tions fundamental to the rule of law, a 
basic liberal goal. The focus of Professor 
Leontovitsch’s book is therefore more 
sound, particularly since Professor Fischer, 
by beginning in 1861, ignores the earlier 
stirrings of Russian liberalism; and, by 
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Soviet government—in theory and in practice—comes to life in this 
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stopping short in 1905, leaves us at the 
brink of the period which provided Rus- 
sian liberalism its greatest challenges and 
its greatest failures. 

However, the book does make clear that 
the soil of Russia was not suited to liberal- 
ism at the turn of the century, when Rus- 
sian economic development was by-passing 
the stage which produced economic and 
political liberalism in the West and when 
most thinking was more revolutionary and 
socialist than liberal. 

Professor Fischer develops briefly some 
tantalizing comparisons between Russia of 
the second half of the nineteenth century 
and several currently under-developed 
countries. His recognition of the fact that 
what we call under-development today in- 
volves cultural, political, and psychological 
factors as well as economic ones reveals 
deeper insight into this subject than one 
generally finds today, and this reviewer, 
for one, hopes that he will. in the future 
develop this theme in more detail. 

Rosert F. BYRNES 

Indiana University’ 


ALAN MOOREHEAD. The Russian Revolu- 
tion. Pp. xiv, 301. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. $5.00. 


The work gives an account of the Rus- 
sian revolution in 1917 and the events that 
led up to it. It is based on books about 
the period, almost all published in the 
United States and England, but the main 


foundation was provided by Dr. Stephan . 


T. Possony’s unpublished study of the 
Russian revolution and in particular his 
recent research into the German Foreign 
Office’ files. 

These files allow. us to answer several 
questions of particular interest. Firstly, 


did the Germans in their contacts with the’ 


Bolshevists attach special importance to 
Lenin? Mr. Moorehad makes it clear that 
Lenin had from the summer of 1916 on’ no 
further dealings with Keskuela, one of the 
German agents (p. 126), but he suggests 
that Lenin “no doubt still wanted to keep 
contact” with the other German agent, 
Parvus. Mr. Moorehead thinks that for 
this. reason Lenin pounced on an article 
published in 1915 by Parvus in his maga- 
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zine Die Glocke “with surprising leniency” 
(p. 126). -The fact is that Lenin publicly 
called Parvus a jester, boot licker, petty 
coward, and adventurer, describing Par- 
vus’s magazine as the organ of apostacy 
and filthy lackeyism, and a dunghill of 
German chauvinism (cf. Lenin’s article in 
Sozialdemokrat of 20th November 1915). 
The break between the two was in reality 
complete—this is also borne out by Lenin’s 
letter to Ganetsky of 30th March 1917 
(cf. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XX, 
Bk. 1, p. 69). After relations between 
Germany and Lenin had been severed he 
does not seem to have figured more promi- 
nently in the German calculations than any 
other Russian revolutionary in Switzerland. 
Indeed, when the Germans, on March 25th, 
1917, gave permission for the journey 
through Germany nobody on the German 
side knew or inquired whether Lenin would 
be among the travellers. 

The book does not shed any new light 
on the second point of special interest, 
namely who in Germany made the final 
decision to ship the Bolshevists to Russia 
and whether General Ludendorff was the 
main culprit. Mr. Moorehead’s assertion 
that one Sklarz who went to Switzerland 
for talks with Lenin was acting as agent 
for the German General Staff (p. 178) is 
to my mind wrong. He went there on 
March 27th, 1917, on a private mission 
for his employer, Parvus, who wanted to 
muscle in after the German Foreign Office 
had already instructed the Berne Legation 
to make the necessary arrangements for 
the journey. That no record for the 
Sklarz meeting with Lenin exists (p. 178) 
is not correct. Sklarz talked not to Lenin 
but to an intermediary and Lenin’s version 
is given in Fritz Platten’s Die Reise Lenins 
durch Deutschland, p. 40. Nor is it true 
to say that Parvus’s proposals, submitted 
to the German Foreign Office in 1915, 
“became the Blueprint for the German 
strategy for the Russian revolution” (p. 
115); Jagow, the Secretary of State at the 
time, “rejected his (Parvus’s) ideas out of 
hand” (Count Brockdorff’s letter, to Ja- 
gow’s successor, dated 2nd April, 1917, 
Hauptarchiv des Ausw. Amis, Der Welt- 
krieg, 2, Vermitilungsaktionen, Vol. 31). 

There are other statements and conclu- 
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sions which are contrary to my reading of 
the German files and more could have been 
said about German financial support to the 
‘ Bolshevists. That Mr. Moorehead fails to 
give any specific references, by series of 


these files, subject matter, and volume ° 


number, is rather regrettable in a work of 
this kind. 
All the same, the book is superbly writ- 
ten and a pleasure to read. 
Orto HEILBRUNN 
‘Gerrards Cross 
Bucks, England 


Z. A. B. Zeman (Ed.). Germany and the 
Revolution in Russia, 1915-1918. Docu- 
ments from the Archives of the German 
‘Foreign Ministry. Pp. xxiii, 157. Lon- 
don: Oxford, University Press, 1958. 

_ $4.00. 


The fateful events between 1915 and 
_1918 in Russia witnessed a paradoxical 
cordiality in the relations between certain 
leaders of Imperial Germany and the Rus- 
sian Left Socialists. 
aid which enabled eminent Bolshevik lead- 
ers to’ reach their homeland amidst war 
conditions. For this reason the Bolsheviks 
came ‘to be labelled as “German agents” 
and “Berlin’s hirelings.” “The severe ver- 
dict is quite comprehensible in view of the 
agitated sentiments and antagonism fanned 
by war. and revolution. More than forty 
years have passed and the time has come 
when the historian is able to take a more 
objective view of this strange wedlock and 
cite reasons for this seemingly inexplicable 
solicitude on the part of Germany for the 
socialist cause. — 

Gathered before us are documents ex- 
tracted from the Archives of the German 
Foreign Ministry, ably edited by Mr. 
Zeman; these shed considerable light on 
the question. They show convincingly that 
Lenin had no direct cont&ct with German 
officials, nor is there any indication to 
prove that he was fully aware of the extent 
to which his comrades had associated them- 
selves with the Germans. The bare facts 
clearly demonstrate the peculiar quirk of 
fate: the interests of Berlin and of those 
who schemed “to transform the bourgeois 
revolution into a truly social revolution” 


It led to the German. 
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in Russia coincided temporarily. For to- 
tally opposite reasons both sought the 
termination of war on the eastern front 


_and the utilization of cessation of hostili- 


ties for their own ends, 

The collection of evidence covers the 
period from the beginning of 1915 until 
the end of 1917. Throughout this time the 
German Foreign Office displayed a willing- 
ness to support both politically and finan- 
cially not only the Bolsheviks but any 
other elements that might disrupt condi- 
tions in Russia. This was part of a gigan- 
tic gamble as alluring to some German. 
leaders as it. was distasteful to others. If 
some could envision only the demoraliza- 
tion and collapse of Russian efforts, result- 
ing in termination of war in the east, others 
feared that the virus of Bolshevism might 
carry with it most dangerous political po- 
tentialities for Germany. The entire sub- 
ject matter of this volume-has been pre- 
viously discussed in historical literature; 
now we have substantial evidence from the 
German side. It can only be hoped that 


_similar historical evidence ‘may be forth- 


coming from the Soviet side. Meanwhile 
the documents gathered by Zeman show 
sufficiently the German motivations in their 
political gamble. The editor has rendered 
considerable aid to the student of modern | 
history in clarifying a heatedly discussed 
subject. 
ANATOLE G. Mazour 
Assistant Professor of History 
Stanford University 
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OLIver H. Rapxrey. The Agrarian Foes of 
Bolshevism: Promise and Default of the 
Russian Socialist Revolutionaries, Febru- 
ary to October 1917. (Studies of the 
Russian Institute.) Pp. xiv, 521. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958, 
$8.50. 


Professor Radkey’s doctoral PEETA 
entitled “The Party of the Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries and the Russian Revolution of ` 
1917,” was submitted and accepted at Har- 
vard University in 1939. The present work 
is the first volume of a projected two- 
volume publication of that dissertation. It 
carries the story of the PSR, or Party of 
Socialist Revolutionaries, down to the Oc- 
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tober Revolution which brought the Bol- 
sheviks to power. The second volume will 
follow the career of the party through the 
early days of the Communist regime to the 
party’s demise through the exile of its 
leaders or their submersion in the Bolshe- 
vik flood. 

This carefully, almost meticulously, done 
study is, however, much more than a doc- 
toral dissertation. It is apparent that Pro- 
fessor Redkey has spent these last nine- 
teen years not only in running down every 
last clue to his thesis and interviewing 
again and again the dwindling number of 
party leaders, but in rethinking earlier atti- 
tudes and arriving finally at a maturity of 
judgment that hasty publication a genera- 
tion ago might have denied him. While 
his own understanding of his problem has 
deepened, the author has seen changes over 
the years in the attitudes óf men like 
Chernov, Kerenski, Vishniak, and Zenzinov, 
all of whom he interviewed in the thirties 
and again a decade or- two later. 
extremely unfortunate it is that other 

` scholars as sound and thorough as Dr. Rad- 
key should not have made similar studies 
of the Mensheviks, the Kadets, and the 


Octobrists, whose leaders nearly all have, 


gone. No such study of the Bolsheviks 
‘was ever possible, although the present 
work casts much light upon their actions in 
the period of the Provisional Government. 

The subtitle of The Agrarian Foes of 
Bolshevism is Promise and Default of the 
Russian Socialist Revolutionaries, February 
to October, 1917. The story is one pri- 
marily of default rather than promise. Al- 
most from the moment of the party’s 
rebirth in 1918—the failure of the 1905 
revolution had in effect destroyed the party 
—the PSR. suffered from schism and ri- 
valry and ineffective leadership to the point 
where there was not one party but several. 
Mr. Radkey distinguishes between rightist, 
right right centrist, right centrist, left cen- 
trist, left left centrist, and leftist splinters. 
Apart from the tragic refusal of the lead- 
ers to set aside differences in the interest 
of party unity, the party lost its popular 
support to the Bolsheviks because of its 
unwillingness to meet the soldiers’ demand 
for peace by taking Russia out of the war 
and its hesitation to satisfy the peasants’ 


How 
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appetite for land by breaking up the great 
estates. Lenin promised both, and the 
leftist SR’s helped carry the masses into 
the Bolshevik camp by going along with 
him. 

Many readers will not find it easy to 
follow the twistings and turnings of most 
of the PSR leaders, few of whom were as 
forthright and consistent as Natanson and 
Breshko-Breshkovskaia. Without the clear 
and pleasing style of Mr. Radkey’s presen- 
tation, some might not think it worth the 
effort to try. 

Metvin C. Wren 

Professor of History 

Montana State University 


Wriusam Benton. This is the Challenge: 
The Benton Reports of 1956-1958 on 
the Nature of the Soviet Threat. Edited 
by Edward W. Barrett. Pp. xv, 254. 
New York: Associated College Presses, 
1958. $3.95. 


The first 167 pages of this book consist 
of articles or addresses growing out of the 
author’s observations during his prolonged 
visit to the’ USSR in 1955; the balance is 
an Appendix with very valuable documenta- 
tion. The challenge, as Mr. Benton sees 
it, lies in Soviet education. In successive 


. chapters he analyzes education in the 


schools, the organization of cultural life, 
the aims of education, and the role of the 
press. Every page is replete with facts 
and official explanations in regard to Soviet 
principles and practice in this field, to- 
gether with the author’s keen observations. 
He speaks of “the concentrated zeal of- 
hundreds upon hundreds of earnest-looking 
students” in the Lenin Library, and of his 
astonishment at learning that these were 
not university students but “workers from 
the night shifts” in the factories. 

It would have been well for the author, 
and for the American public, to have 
greater awareness of this tremendous urge 
for knowledge on the part of the Russian 
people. This is not a product of the Com- 
munist regime. It was characteristic of 
Russian youth before the Revolution. It 
is this which provides the fertile soil in 
which Soviet education and propaganda 
raises up scientists who are also propa- 
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gandists. Besides, Soviet youth is hard- 
working. In analyzing the difference be- 
tween the schools in the USSR and those 
in the United States, Mr. Benton notes 
not only the heavier curriculum in the 
former, but the tendency toward an easier 
approach to education in the latter. This 
will have to be overcome if America is to 
retain its lead. 

The clear-cut purpose of Communist 
education is made clear in a quotation from 
the Soviet Encyclopedia: “To develop in 
- children’s minds the Communist morality, 
ideology and Soviet patriotism; to inspire 
unshakable love toward the Soviet father- 


land,-the Communist party and its leaders; 


to propagate Bolshevik vigilance; to put 
an emphasis on atheist and internationalist 
education; to strengthen Bolshevik will 
power and character, as well as courage, 
capacity for resisting adversity and con- 
quering. obstacles; to develop  self-disci- 
pline; and to encourage physical and es- 
thetic culture.” 

One of the factors in the situation that 
struck Mr. Benton with great force was 
the high quality of top Soviet newspaper 
editors and educators, and the tremendous 
power in their hands. “They are experi- 
enced and sophisticated men, attractive 
men, manifestly able men, and because of 
these qualities they are potentially danger- 
ous men to the US.” The notes which Mr. 
Benton took on conversations with the 
Foreign Editor of Pravda, the Editors of 
Izvestia, the Managing Director of Tass, 
and the Minister of Higher Education con- 
stitute an important contribution to our 
. knowledge of the interplay between Marx- 
ist-Leninist doctrine and the authentic ele- 
ments of science and society. 

Being an experienced and able man in 
public service, Mr. Benton finds it natural 
to take up the challenge. He recommends 
federal support’ for education at all levels, 
special measures for ensuring that gifted 
students may develop their full talents, 
and various methods for piercing the cur- 
tain. He is fully in accord with the plan 

` for exchange of persons. He feels this to 
be of extreme importance, calling Soviet 
insulation the “sinister enemy.” If we 
could make a dent in “communist satura- 
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tion strategy,” the people of the Soviet 

Union would respond with friendliness and 

join in the search for freedom and justice. 
This is not a handbook on education in 

the Soviet Union, but puts the challenge 

of that education in a way that should be 

examined widely in the United States. 

PAuL B. ANDERSON 
Secretary of the International 
Committee YMCA 


ALEXANDER G. Korot. Soviet Education 
for Science and Technology. (Tech- 
nology Press Books in the Social Sciences 
Series.) Pp. xxv, 513. New York: 
Technology ‘Press of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and John Wiley & 
Sons; London: Chapman & Hall, 1957. 
$8.50. 

At long last the American people have 
become interested in- Soviet education— 
one of the great and inescapable realities 
of the present epoch of world history. 
Indeed, during the past year they have 
exhibited a measure of panic, and even 
hysteria in some quarters.. The occasion 
of the concern, as we all know, was not 
the publication of the first scholarly ac- 
counts of Soviet education. Such accounts 
had appeared at intervals from the first 
decade of Soviet power. The occasion 
rather was the sudden rise of sputnik num- 
ber one before the astonished gaze of man- 
kind. = 

Although sputnik was not a product of 
the teaching of physics from the sixth 
grade, as many seem to think, the swift 
advance of Soviet science and technology 
cannot be understood apart from the tre- 
mendous development of a comprehensive 
system of education under the all-powerful 
leadership and direction of the party of 
Lenin and its Central Committee. The 
story of this development is told with 
clarity and force by Alexander Korol of 
the. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in a book more comprehensive than its 
title would suggest. 

The first three chapters are devoted to 
the “Soviet system of. mass education” 
and the program of the now famous “‘ten- 
year school,” the institution that until re- 
cently was regarded as primarily responsible 
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for the general education of the younger 
generation—intellectual, moral and politi- 
cal. The remainder of the book, except 
for the last chapter, gives a detailed and 
scholarly account of the entire program 
for the training of specialists of semi- 
professional and professional grade in all 
branches of economy and culture. Inter- 
esting and relevant comparisons are made 
throughout these chapters with American 
practices, standards, and achievements. No 
one who is interested in Soviet education 


or in the source of Soviet power and dyna-: 


mism can afford to ignore this important 
book. 

The final chapter, entitled “Comments 
and Reflections,” is especially valuable for 
the American educator in the present crisis. 
Here the author raises the fundamental 
` questions regarding the meaning of Soviet 
education for us. It is unfortunate that 
many of our citizens who seem to have 
been suggesting that we should adopt some 


of the basic patterns of Soviet education ` 


have not first read this chapter. Dr. Korol 
knows, as every competent student of com- 
parative education knows, that education 
must always be relative to a given system 
of government and society. What is good 
for a dictatorship may be poison for a 
democracy. 

The reader should know that, since this 
book was written, Soviet education seems 
to have entered a new period. At any 
rate, proposals for fairly radical reform of 
the entire system have been coming from 
time to time from Khrushchev and the 
Central Committee. Yet to anyone familiar 
with the history of the subject certain of 
these proposals and the very words em- 
ployed are reminiscent of the past and even 
of the nineteen-twenties. The basic fea- 
tures of Soviet education are not likely to 

. change until and unless the social system 
itself changes. 
' GEORGE S. Counts 

Professor Emeritus : 

Teachers College 
Columbia University 


CHARLES JELAVICH. Tsarist Russia and 
Balkan Nationalism: . Russian Influence 
in the Internal Affairs of Bulgaria and 
Serbia, 1879-1886, (Russian and East 
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European Studies.) Pp. x, 304. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1958. $4.50. 


During the period of 1879-86, the Rus- 
sian government, in spite of hopes to the 
contrary, was forced by the needs ‘of her 
foreign policy—and especially the demands 
of military strategy—to question the poli- 
cies of Bulgaria’s government under Prince 
Alexander of Battenburg. In contrast, 
Russia’s influence in Serbia was strength- 
ened, for there King Milan’s Austrophile 
tendencies and his generally unpopular 
actions served to draw the Serbian people , 
closer to Serbia. Within this framework, 
Jelavich describes in considerable detail 
the specific issues in Russo-Bulgarian and 
Russo-Serbian relations: the controversy 
over the Russian-sponsored Bulgarian Con- 
stitution, the: Bulgarian railroads, the con- 
trol of the army, and the personal animosi- 
ties between the Czar and the Prince; and, 
in Serbia, the ouster of Metropolitan Mi- 
hailo. Jelavich is especially interested in 
the dramatic culmination of the national 
struggle in Serbia and Bulgaria: the union 
of the two Bulgarias, the Serbo-Bulgarian 
war, and the kidnapping of Prince Alex- 
ander. 

Based on material in the Public Record 
Office in London, in the Haus- Hof- and 
Staatsarchiv in Vienna, and on the unpub- 
lished private papers of Nikolai Karlovich 
Giers, Russian Foreign Minister during the 
period under discussion, the work is the 
most penetrating and systematic discussion 
of this historical period available. The 
author has gathered his sources from far 
and wide and in different languages. His 
erudition, as shown in the numberless 


‘footnotes and the Bibliography, is over- 


whelming. 
There is only one minor point for which . 


, Jelavich can be criticized. With so many 


hardly known doguments and sources noted 
throughout the work, the specialist would 
be thankful for having him include also the 
publishers, since most of this material ap- 
pears to be inaccessible today. 
Josery S. ROUCEK 
Chairman, Departments of Political 
Scienċe and Sociology 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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AMERICAN HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT ` 


Forrest McDonatp. We the People: The 
Economic Origins of the Constitution. 
Pp. x, 436. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1958. A Publication of 
the American History Research Center, 
Madison, Wisconsin. $7.00. 

The risë and decline “of Charles A. 

Beard’s thesis about the Constitution pro- 


vides an interesting study in intellectual ` 


history. When first formulated in 1913, 
.80 profane an approach to so sacred a 
document aroused resentment. Then in the 
debunking twenties and the crusading thir- 
ties Beard’s economic interpretation won 
increasing support. By the forties it 
seemed to command general acceptance. 
But in the fifties it has been subjected to 
severe criticism, not now by outraged de- 
fenders of the household gods, but by 
scholars soberly bent on checking the facts. 
In 1956 Robert E. Brown raised searching 
questions concerning both Beard’s method 
and substance. In 1958 Forrest McDonald 
in an independent work—he states in his 
preface that he has refrained from reading 
Brown’s book—administers the coup de 
grâce to the Beard thesis. l 
Beard argued, of course, that the Con- 
„stitution was sought by the capitalistic 
minority, that those who drafted it had an 
immediate financial stake in its adoption, 
-and that ratification was put over on the 
small farmer and debtor majority by un- 
democratic methods. While Brown and 
McDonald have disagreements of their 
own—Brown can find only six delegates in 
the convention who had personal property 
in excess of their realty, while McDonald 
pronounces personalty interests “in a clear 
majority” by 31-24—both agree in reject- 
ing the thesis that the personalty-realty 
cleavage explains the divisions either in 
the convention itself or in the debate over 
ratification. 
the question of personal financial advan- 
tage—always the weakest feature of 
Beard’s argument—played little part in the 
broad picture; indeed, as McDonald points 
out, both the largest private creditor and 
the largest public creditor in the conven- 
tion were opposed to the Constitution, “As 


Both show convincingly that _ 
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‘for the ratification process, Brown argues 


plausibly that Beard greatly overestimated 
the number of people excluded from the 
suffrage; and McDonald, in an impressive 
state-by-state analysis, presents the variety 
of forces and factors which entered into 
the final decision. It can now be accepted, 
I believe, that the Constitution was’ both 
desired and supported by a much wider 
representation of interests than the Beard 
thesis permitted. 

All this does not mean a rejection of the 
idea. of an economic interpretation. Both 
Brown and McDonald are wholly prepared 
to read the Constitution as a secular docu- 
ment, closely bound up with the concrete 
needs and interests of the day. But their 
researches argue the importance of what 
McDonald calls a “pluralistic study of the 
Constitution.” Now that he has cleared 
away the Beard thesis, historians will-look 
forward to two further volumes, promised 
by Mr. McDonald, setting forth his posi- 
tive views about the making of the Con- 
stitution. ; 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 

Professor of History ; 

Harvard University 


Norman Cousins (Ed.). sIn God We 
Trust’: The Religious Beliefs and Ideas 
of the American Founding Fathers. Pp. 
viii, 464. New York: Harper & Broth- 

-er5, 1958. $5.95. ` 
From the list of. founding fathers, Mr. 

Cousins has selected nine for comment. - 

He devotes much more than one-half of 

the volume to- Jefferson, Thomas Paine, 

and John Adams, and includes a special 


‘chapter given to the correspondence be- 


tween Jefferson and Adams in the area 
of religion. James Madison, John Jay, 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Alexander Hamilton, and Samuel Adams 
are covered in 146 pages all told. 
Franklin’s “thorough deism” did not ex- 
clude the existence of the deity. His 
trouble was with Calvinism’s “ordination” 
which made prayer. “useless and an ab- 
surdity.” Franklin contributed a revision 
of the Lord’s- Prayer which substituted 
Heavenly Father for the traditional form, 
and asked that we be provided for this 
day, as thou hast hitherto daily done, and | 
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kept out of temptation, and delivered from 
evil. The doxology does not appear. 

“Washington, like Jefferson and Frank- 
lin, was non-denominational in his spiritual 
views.” His natural deism was increased 
by his high regard for the “morals and 
teachings of Jesus.” i 

John Adams settled the matter himself, 
“I have been a church-going animal for 
seventy-six years... . And this has been 


alleged as one proof of my hypocrisy .. .. 


ask me not whether I am a Catholic, Prot- 
estant, Calvinist or Arminian. As far as 
they are Christians, I wish to be a fellow- 
disciple with them all.” We was called a 
Puritan, Deist, Orthodox Christian, and 
Humanist. He described his religion as: 
“Allegiance to the Creator and Governor 


of the Milky-Way and the Nebulae, and 


benevolence to all his creatures.” 

When President, Jefferson refused to 
proclaim days of fasting and prayer. He 
defended the Quakers and -Unitarians and 
criticized severely the “Athanasian paradox 
that one is three and three one... .” It 
was preposterous to say that “God from 
the beginning, elected certain individuals 
to be saved, and certain others to be 
damned; and that no crimes of the former 
can damn them; no virtues of the latter 
save.” “. .. the genuine doctrine of one 
only God is reviving and I trust there is 
nota young man now living in the United 
States who will not die an Unitarian.” 
“That this will, ere long, be the religion 


of the majority from north to south, I. 


have no doubt” (pp. 161, 163, 237). 
Jefferson reduced the inherited 773,000 
words ascribed to Jesus to 25,000 in writing 
the Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth 
which the Fifty-seventh Congress pub- 
lished and distributed among its members. 
On page 247 Adams asks Jefferson 
whether he has read J. W. Goethe’s Schrif- 
ten, and on page 257 Jefferson answers 
that he has not and until Adams raised 
the point the question had never occurred 
to him. There are at least five sets 
of Commandments. Protestantism except 
Lutheranism uses chapter 20 of Exodus 
while Roman Catholicism and Lutheranism 
employ Deuteronomy chapter 5, which lets 
the Sabbath originate at the time of the 
exodus rather than at the time of creation 
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on the first seventh day. Adams gives 
Goethe’s Tenth Commandment the form: 
“Thou shalt not boil the kid, while it is 


yet sucking!” 


Cousins begins his fine discussion of 
Thomas Paine thus: “A man who was will- 
ing to travel anywhere in the world to 


‘combat atheism and to establish the proof 


of the existence of God can hardly be de- 
nounced as an atheist himself, but this is 
what happened to Thomas Paine. His 
crusade was based on the love of God 
and man, yet he was flayed as an infidel 
and enemy of religion.” í 

And so the author gives fifty-five pages 
to Paine and twelve pages to Samuel 
Adams whose father helped establish the 
new South Church and also owned a 
brewery. The son “maintained connections 
with both.” 

ConRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 
Professor of the History of Christianity, 
Emeritus 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


The Papers of Thomas Jeferson, Vol. 14, 
8 October 1788 to 26 March 1789. 
Edited by Julian P. Boyd. Pp. xliv, 
708. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1958. $10.00. i 


The newest volume in this monumental 
series manifests the same painstaking 
scholarship and sustains the same high level 
of interest as its predecesors. The events 
that occurred in the six-month period under 
consideration are worthy of the men who 
were observing and commenting upon 
them. From the United States come let- 
ters to Jefferson with insight and informa- 
tion concerning the transition from the 
Articles to the Constitution. Jefferson 
makes his own position perfectly clear. 
He welcomes the new Union and, for the 
most part, approyes and supports its fun- 
damental law. But he objects to the in- 
definite re-eligibility of the President and 
is fearful of the absence of a bill ‘of rights, 
although the addition of the latter appears 
assured by the time the Constitution is 
inaugurated. 

A revealing exchange of views takes 
place between Madison and Jefferson on 
the subject of such a bill of rights. To 
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Jefferson, its insertion into a series of 
amendments is not only a political neces- 
sity to satisfy the opponents of federal 
power, but also, an essential guarantee of 
individual freedoms. He sees the dangers 
of legislative, and eventually executive, 
power. The courts, therefore, can use a 
bill of rights to protect the individual. 
Madison, however, is not convinced by 
this argument. He places no reliance in 
“parchment barriers” and has little hope 
that they will suffice against the real threat 
—which is a governnient powerfully backed 
by a popular majority. One may well 
ponder this interchange in reflecting on the 
current crisis over. desegregated schools 
and on the dilemma of a Supreme Court 
which faces a weak executive, a Congress 
that abdicates responsibility, and a rebel- 
lious state administration. 

From his side of the ocean, Jefferson 
writes to his friends about developments 
in Europe. At the moment when the Con- 
stitution of the United States is going into 
effect, France is electing its Estates Gen- 
eral and is preparing for reorganization of 
‘its government. What is rather odd is that 

Jefferson seems nat to realize how close the 

country is to revolution. He reports the 

various. procedural moves and the jockey- 
“ing of groups for position. ‘True, he is 
afraid that an assembly of twelvé hundred 
men can become a mob. But in general 
he is optimistic and hopeful that France 
will right itself and reform its principal 
abuses. How drastic these “reforms” were 
going to be, how convulsive the next 
twenty-five years—of this he does not de- 
tect the signs, if signs there were to detect. 

At the close of the volume, the European 
chapter almost ended, Jefferson was mak- 
ing ready for a “visit” home. His philoso- 
phy was soon to confront the tests of 
practice, as he wrestled with Hamilton and 

Adams—and later with Napoleon. 

į LESLI Lipson 
Professor of Political Science ‘ 
University of California 
Berkeley’ 


Amos R. E. Pincuor. History of the 
Progressive Party, 1912-1916. Pp. xii, 
305. New York: New York University 
Press, 1958. $7.50, : 
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“For all its legal. status,” wrote Amos 

Pinchot, “the Progressive party cannot 
really be said to have been a political party 
at all. Rather, it was a faction; a split-off 
fragment of its mother star, the Republican 
party, which, like a meteor, flamed momen- 
tarily across the sky, only to fall and cool 
on the earth of solid fact.” ` This genera- 
tion has seen two other parties called pro- 
gressive thus rise and burn out; a history 
of the first of the three by a participant- 
observer is most welcome. It is welcome 
even though it was never completed, even 
though it is in places bitter. It is care- 
fully edited by Helene Maxwell Hooker, 
who has written an eighty-five page bio- 
graphical introduction, which gives a good 
account of the place of Amos Pinchot in 
the politics of the first two decades of the 
twentieth century. ' 
_ Never as well known as his brother Gif- 
ford, Amos Pinchot (1873-1944) had a 
vast acquaintance among the influential 
people of New York and Washington. He 
wrote speeches, pamphlets, magazine arti- ` 
cles—and many long letters. He was at- 
tracted to Senator Marion La Follette, Sr., 
as the leader for the opponents of big 
business, but like the others in the Pro- 
gressive party, he was also attracted to 
Theodore Roosevelt as a leader who had 
a chance to win. But T; R., according to 
Pinchot, was not as much interested in 
program as in winning, and to win he had 
to have the financial support of wealthy 
men like George Perkins and. Frank Mun- 
sey. He could not obtain this support 
without fatal compromises. 

The History contains several vivid de- | 
scriptions of Roosevelt, whom Pinchot 
knew well. For example: “He loved to be 
cronies with the great, the near-great, and 
the about-to-be great. He liked prize 
fighters, wrestlers, boxers, actors, emperors, 
anybody. and everybody that was pre- 
eminent. .. . He liked the feeling of having 
a Gary or a Frick or a railroad president 
shake him by ‘the hand and put his arm 
around him... . He had a boyish human 
quality of loving to be fooled, of yielding 
to the obsession of romantic illusions.” 

The Progressive party was too much 
Roosevelt and too little program, accord- 
ing to Pinchot, and when T. R, refused 
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to run in 1916, it died. Pinchot offers 
some interesting generalizations about how 
a new party should be started: “A party 
cannot be founded without a definite cause, 
or solely upon the personality of an indi- 
vidual. To survive the hardships of the 
early years, a new party must be a party 
of ideas, not of men. If the Progressive 
party had framed an issue that was at the 
same time clear and of large actual con- 
sequence, it would not have died upon the 
defection of its leader. . . . The party, 
however, had an aspiration instead of an 
issue... .” By contrast, an old party is 
not so dependent upon an issue: “It can 
go along by its own momentum, through 
the force of tradition, habit, and party 
loyalty. It can be dull and noncommittal.” 

We have too few men who like Pinchot 
can both take part in and write astutely 
about our politics. 
i Dayton D. McKEAN 
Dean of the Graduate School 
University of Colorado 


Grorce E. Mowry. The Era of Theodore 
Roosevelt, 1900-1912, (The New Ameri- 
can Nation Series.) Pp. xvi, 330. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1958. $5.00. 


Of many recent works related to the 
Progressive movement, Professor Mowry’s 


addition, the latest of the New American- 


Nation Series, has been especially awaited 
—for two particularly good reasons. One 
is that the author, Professor of History at 
the University of California, is one of the 
foremost scholars in the field (Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement 
and California Progressives, published re- 
spectively in 1946 and 1951), and secondly 
that the book is unparalleled in its analy- 
sis of the period. In addition, it. manifests 
a sensible scheme of organization, discrimi- 
natory use of primary sources, a discerning 
` synthesis of recent interpretations of the 
movement, and a pleasant readability. 

_ The first several chapters set the stage 
for understanding Progressive America. 
Interpretations of economic, intellectual, 
political, and urban life at the turn of the 
century precede a fifth chapter, “The Pro- 
gressive Profile.’ The Progressive men- 
tality was a “compound of many curious 
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elements. ... One part of it looked back- 
ward to an intensely democratic small 
America; another looked forward to a 
highly centralized nationalistic state. And 
both elements contained a rather ugly 
strain of racism” (pp. 104-5). 

The middle chapters on the Roosevelt 
presidency contain the heart of the work. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s entry into the high 
office was a mark of ambivalence in which 
he emerged as a “skillful broker of the 
possible.” Necessarily, the President in- 
hibited many reforms in order to secure 
“any” legislation and, more importantly, 
his election in 1904. His agreement with 
Congress, “a compromise with power,” did 
not, however, imply executive inaction. To 
this the Northern Securities affair and the 
famous coal strike of 1902 testified. In 
concise form the author continues his de- 
scription and analysis of Roosevelt’s ten- 
ure, moving into diplomacy and the full 
presidential term. 

When applied to hemisphere diplomacy, 
the Progressive mission lost something of 
the ethics which premised its domestic 
policy. The non-hemispheric foreign poli- 
cies also left much to be desired although 
they did contribute to- the concept of 
arbitration. . 

The portion on the presidency concludes 
with “Roosevelt: The Final Years”—a 
chapter demonstrating positive political 
leadership. Illustrative were his successful 
maneuvers in handling the Hepburn Act, 
pure food and drug legislation, the meat 
inspection measure, the Employer’s Lia- 
bility Act, the Brownsville problem, and 
conservation of natural resources. Pro- 
fessor Mowry feels that the domestic pro- 
gram marked such liberal tendencies that 
“by the time Roosevelt left office a dis-. 
tinct cleavage had appeared in the Repub- 
lican party” (p. 225). 

In the latter chapters Taft is President 
but the ear is stif Roosevelt’s. In sound 
perspective the author poses the difficulty 
Taft had reconciling “his philosophical con- 
servatism and his friendship with Roose- 
velt, his deep sense of loyalty of both a 
personal and party nature .. . his inclina- 
tion to swim with the tide” (p. 236). Po- 
litical ineptness made reconciliation impos- 
sible, resulting in a Progressive rebellion 
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of considerable magnitude—illustrated par- 
ticularly by the Pinchot-Ballinger affair. 

The author closes his work rather ab- 
ruptly with a description of the Republican 
decline and Roosevelt’s active re-entry on 
to the national political scene in 1912— 
firmly placing him in the liberal camp of 
the New Nationalism. 

Professor Mowry has made an inestima- 
ble contribution to the Progressive litera- 
ture, Although not definitive in its cover- 
age of the whole movement, this book, 
combined with the author’s Theodore 
Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement, 
is thus far the closest thing to it. 

Martin L. FAUSOLD 

Professor of Social Studies 

State Teachers College 

Cortland, New York 


Tuomas H. Greer. What Roosevelt 
Thought: The Social and Political Ideas 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Pp: xv, 244. 
East Lansing: Michigan State Univer- 
„sity Press, 1958. $5.00. 


The title of this book would seem to 
indicate an ‘extraordinarily ambitious proj- 
ect, one that would seem to be beyond 
the capacity of one person writing one 
monograph. Mr. Greer has not held him- 
self to investigating one period of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s life or one phase of his 
activity, but rather has undertaken to 
penetrate the President’s mind in a com- 
prehensive ‘way and to display .his thinking 
processes at work. A reader could be for- 
given for picking up such a work with 
some scepticism. 

But as he reads, the scepticism vanishes 
and he realizes that the writer has been 
amazingly successful. As he ponders this 
success he realizes how much material the 
author had to go on; ample resources are. 
available for one who will use them with 
industry. He realizes, alfo, that the under- 
taking was not after all quite so formida- 
ble as might at first be thought. 

What Mr. Greer had to do—and what 
he did—was to study mostly what the 
President did, although due attention was 
also paid to what he said. The doing was 
most important. Here was a man who 
had a long experience of power. He was 
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able to do many of the things most people 
say to themselves they would do if they 
had the chance. He was often frustrated; 
he often dissimulated; he often deferred to 
his political colleagues or to his. own ap- 
praisal of public tolerancé for what he 
wanted to do. But a two-term Governor 
and a more than three-term President could 
hardly conceal his views or his intentions. 
Voluminous papers are readily available, 
more so than those of almost any other 
public figure, and these have only to be 
studied. There emerges, if due precautions 
are taken, a view of the preconceptions 
that any such man must have, acquired 
through family life, education, associations, 
and the impact of events. This equipment 
can be seen in the process of modification. 
The occurrences of life cause such modifi- 
cations; the personal adjustments neces- 
sary to the career he has chosen modify 
them. The mosaic is finally a very com- 


. plex one, but not one which is impossible 


to understand. 

The truth is that Roosevelt’s background 
and his approach to life were not very 
mysterious if they are carefully studied. 
They lead on to his public work without 
hiatus. His political career, the process 
of achieving a position where he could 
express his ambitions for others—in the 
state, in the nation, and in the world— 
was an extremely skillful one. It must 
have been to have been so successful. No 
one could have had the good fortune to 
prevail so many times with the electorate 
if he had relied on good fortune alone. 

Mr. Greer has been both industrious and 
penetrating, and the result is a study 
worthy of a place on the growing shelf of 
Rooseveltiana. I personally liked particu- 
larly his appraisal of the President as ex- 
ecutive, so often spoken of disparagingly. 
The office of President is not the office of 
a tycoon. Its most important feature is 
a leadership not all of its occupants have 
furnished. Its manifold relationships with 
the electorate, with Congress, with the 
party, and the leaders of other nations 
give it a significance far beyond that usu- 
ally encompassed in the word executive. 
Mr. Greer has understood this. But it. is 
hardly fair to single out one phase of a 
rounded treatment such as this is. There 
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are chapters dealing with such topics as 
the Presidents constitutional ideas,- his 
relation to the political system, his view 
of the function of government, on good 
neighborliness in foreign affairs, and on the 
management of public relations. 

This volume is to be recommended to 
students of Roosevelt, of the presidency 
in general, and of political ethics. 

pE R. G. TUGWELL 

Professor Emeritus of Political Science 

University of Chicago : 


PAUL KECSKEMETI. Strategic Surrender: 
The Politics of Victory and Defeat. Pp. 
ix, 287. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1958. $5.00. 


Over eighty members of the United 
States Senate recently recorded their oppo- 
sition to any federal expenditures for re- 
search suggesting that this country might 
consider the possibility of surrender in 
some future nuclear war. The stimulus 
for this demonstration of senatorial ostrich- 
mindedness was this challenging study of 
Strategic Surrender by Paul Kecskemeti. 
Prepared as part of a research program of 
the Rand Corporation under contract with 
the United States Air Force, it presents a 
searching scientific inquiry of what the 
author calls “the Politics of Victory and 
Defeat.” In considerable detail he exam- 
ines surrender both as a strategic and a 
political concept, noting the varying strate- 
gies of rout and attrition, tactical and 
strategic surrender, in total and non-total 
war. 

. Every nation involved in warfare, against 
whom the tide of battle has turned, must 
at some stage consider the cost of continu- 
ing the struggle or seeking to end-it on the 
best possible terms. Nor is the cost to be 
measured solely in terms of material losses 
.but also, and perhaps primarily, in terms 
of political and moral consequences. “The 
point to be emphasized,” .says author 
Kecskemeti, “is that the terms ‘victory,’ 
‘defeat,’ and ‘stalemate’ when used to 
characterize the final outcome of wars 
rather than the outcome of military en- 
gagements, are not absolute, but relative 
concepts.” To those who think of wars as 
religious crusades in which the forces of 


righteousness are arrayed against the min- 
ions of evil, such ideas will appear to be 
both cynical and sinful. And one can well 
imagine the sense of outrage with ‘which 


_ such. political Manichaeans will read the 


following: “It is possible to pay too much 
for victory and even for stalemate. One 
may safely say that the maxim ‘in war 
there is no substitute for victory’ is totally 
erroneous.” 

The only logical outcome for those to 
whom war is a holy crusade of good against 
evil is either total victory or unconditional 
surrender. Unfortunately, a policy of un- 
conditional surrender not only prolongs the 
conflict but makes an orderly termination 
of hostilities almost impossible. It invites 
disaster and anarchy in the defeated state 
and increases the cost of victory to the 
victor. The account in this volume of the 
“unconditional” surrender of Italy and 
Germany in World War II outlines in pain- 
ful detail the disastrous, indeed almost 
calamitous, consequences of this policy. 

Even in the case of Japan, our stubborn 
insistence upon unconditional surrender not 
only prolonged the war but led to the tragic 
decision to drop atomic bombs on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki—a decision which 
seems in retrospect unnecessary if not 
wholly indefensible. Our stubborn refusal 
to negotiate a surrender by making the 
one concession which the Japanese asked 
us to make—the preservation of the im- 
perial establishment—had disastrous con- 
sequences both for Japan and for us. For 


Japan it prolonged an admittedly hopeless: 


struggle, strengthened the hand of the sui- 
cidal fanatics of the military caste, and 
led to Hiroshima and Nagasaki. For us it 
was costly, not only in military and mate- 
rial, but in political terms. It made Rus- 
sian participation in the Pacific inevitable, 
with political consequences adverse to us, 
the Chinese, and the Japanese. Moreover, 
the final surrendér was not “unconditional” 
but almost exactly on the terms suggested 
by the earlier Japanese peace “feelers”: 
that is, the preservation of the imperial 


_ establishment. 


Instead of voting in blind and ignorant 
indignation against research on Strategic 
Surrender, our senators might do well to 
read and soberly reflect upon the lessons 
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which this book teaches. They might es- 
pecially note and remember the words with 
which the author concludes: 

“The major political implications of the 
new strategic situation brought about by 
the emergence of nuclear weapons may be 
formulated as follows: powers may seek 
to survive in the nuclear age, either by 
going to extremes of inhumanity and mal- 
evolence never imagined before, or by 
drastically limiting their expectations of 
gain from the application of armed power. 
. . . If the inhuman alternative . . . is ex- 
cluded for us because of our nature, so 
much the better. . . . If we rule out the 
inhuman solution, then we must . . . re- 
vise some of our deeply rooted traditional 
attitudes, such as our rejection of com- 
promise and our faith in extreme, ideal 
solutions when the chips are down. ... In 
the past, these propensities served us well 
in some respects and played us nasty tricks 
in others. In the future, they can only 
render us impotent to deal with political 
reality and thus jeopardize our very sur- 
vival.” 

PETER H. OpEGARD 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Berkeley 


Hanson W. Batpwin. The Great Arms 
Race: A Comparison of U. S. and Soviet 
Power Today. Pp. ix, 116. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. $2.95. 

In this thought-provoking book, the well 
known military commentator of the New 
York Times has measured the strategic 
power of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Baldwin’s balance sheet has 
appraised the broad sources of military 
strength—economy, technology, education, 
and morale. The triad of big battalions, 
big factories, and big bangs has set the 
quantitative framework for this impressive 
comparison. 

The author’s intent was to produce an 
objective estimate of forces. He also at- 
tempted to avoid the trap of current hyper- 
self-criticism “initiated by the sputniks,” 
which “has verged from hysterical excite- 
ment to self-satisfied complacency.” In 
setting himself this goal, he could have 


foreclosed his objectivity if indeed post- 
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sputnik concern about the American de- 
fense posture was hysterical and hence 
exaggerated. This reviewer, for one, is 
satisfied that Mr. Baldwin’s objectivity has 
remained untarnished and that grosso modo 
his measurements are right. . 

Mr. Baldwin’s conclusion is that th 
United States is “still the first military 
power of the world. If we do certain 
things, we can probably remain so, though 
we shall never again hold the unmatched 


‘power position that we formerly enjoyed 


at the end of World War II.” Upon re- 
flection, this well-documented and emi- 
nently sound finding is, perhaps, not too 
surprising. There is really not too much 
doubt: that the United States will continue 
to rise to the occasion, probably with stage- 
fright and confusion, but performing well 
in the end. The belittling of American 
power—and will-power—is just that much 
foolishness. 

Mr. Baldwin’s sober optimism is free of 
complacency. There are many weaknesses 
in United States arms. It is unfortunate 
that “essentially, the military’s faults and 
weaknesses are the faults and weaknesses 
of the government they serve, of the legis- 
lature that supports them, and of the body 
politic.” These weaknesses include the 
following: inadequate appropriations, strat- 
egy by budget-making, a cumbersome 
command and decision-making structure, 
remoteness of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
from the President and the National Se- 
curity Council, poor implementation of 
decisions, faulty procurement policies, con- 
fused relationships between government 
and industry, weaknesses in the educational 
system as well as “lack of any real moti- 
vation, the absence of self-discipline, and 
the physical and moral ‘softness’ of many 
of the men who don the uniform. The 
bond of common service to the country, 
the sense of adventure, the desire for op- 
portunity, and the quest for danger have 
been replaced in many of our youths by 
the urge for security—an urge that, para- 
doxically, could defeat itself.” 

There may or may not be deficiencies of 
similar magnitude in the Soviet system. 
We may speculate about the organizational, 
ideological, economic, moral, and strategic 
weaknesses of communism but we must not 
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count on the persistence of shortcomings 
and mistakes which are subject to speedy 
correction. 

Though formidable, Mr. Baldwin’s list 
of American problems is incomplete: the 
author has underplayed United States 
shortcomings in strategic thinking and in 
non-military warfare. He does not criti- 
cize adequately American failure to under- 


stand and go all out in the technological. 


race, which is perhaps more important than 
the “great arms race.” 

I fear, too, that Mr. Baldwin has not 
given due weight to the great military 
handicaps which in an age of nuclear sur- 
prise attack are placed upon the United 
States by its political ideals. The ideal 
that we never should attack first is, of 
course, excellent, but we should not forget 
its compelling and costly corollary: our 
strength must be kept at such a level of 
force and readiness that we can survive 
a surprise ‘first blow” and strike back 


effectively. We have not always been will- — 


ing to pay the price of our idealism. 

The author deserves much credit for an 
outstanding acomplishment.' His research 
is meticulous, his judgment is realistic and 
balanced, his skill in compressing an 
enormously complicated material into a 
highly readable book of 116 short pages 
is truly enviable, and his message salutary. 
Hanson Baldwin has ‘merited the praise of 
many grateful readers. 

Steran T. Possony 

Professor of International Politics 

Graduate School 

Georgetown University 


Duncan’ MacRag, Jr. in collaboration with 
Frep H. Gotpner. Dimensions of Con- 
gressional Voting: A Statistical Study of 
the House of Representatives in the 
Eighty-First Congress. (University of 
California Publications in Sociology and 
Social Institutions, Vol. I, No. 3.) Pp. 
v, 203-390. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1958. 
$3.50. 

This study bears the subtitle A Statisti- 
cal Study of the House of Representatives 
in the Eighty-First Congress and the au- 
thor, with collaborator Fred Goldner, has 
analyzed in great detail a number of key 
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votes in the Congress elected in 1948. 
Though the material thus treated is ten 
years old, the method used and the findings 
developed are of real substance in the 
politics of 1958 and 1960. 

While the use of roll-call votes admit- 
tedly has built-in handicaps in terms of 
legislators fighting hard against a popular 
measure during debate, then shifting over 
to be recorded as “right” on the last—and 
not necessarily decisive—vote, it is the 
only reliable method available for measur- 
ing opinion. Using these roll-calls, scales 
have been set up to measure “Fair Deal,” 
“Race Relations,” “Labor Relations,” “For- 
eign Aid,” and “Welfare State” attitude 
and votes. In addition a series of scales 
to evaluate votes on agricultural issues are 
included. These measures, for both parties, 
are outlined in detail in the first third of 
this study, then related to one another and 
to individual constituencies. 

In the analysis of the voting in the 1948 
Congress the study reveals no startling new 
information about patterns of Congres- 
sional behavior, but the detailed compari- 
sons offered are most helpful in pinning 
down statistically things only generally de- 
scribed before. Thus, the data on race 
relation attitudes in North and South, the 
strong pro-cotton and pro-peanuts posi- 
tions of Southern members, the naturally 
anti-oleomargarine views of dairy district 
Congressmen—all these are well enough 
known. Here we can find specifics on the 
expression of these views in Congressional 
voting and useful correlations of these 
patterns with others. . 

The author concludes his research with 
a commentary on the scale positions in 
terms of roles played by Congressmen in 
their political work and careers and a gen- 
eral enquiry into the uses of scale analysis 
for legislative processes. Included as an 
Appendix are procedure data, material on 
the Congressmén and their districts, and 
some general considerations on the uses of 
this special form of analysis in the treat- 
ment of legislative behavior. 

Politics is an uncertain world at best and 
this work is modest in pointing out many 
of the limitations imposed on any concept 
of true measurement in dealing with poli- 
tics; none the less this is a useful contri- 
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bution to a growing literature and should 
be helpful in stimulating new efforts to 
find the best possible yardstick for political 
action. ` 
: RICHARD M. SCAMMON 
Director of Elections Research 
Government Affairs Institute 


Bernard RusBIN. Public Relations and the 
Empire State: A Case Study of New 
York State . Administration, 1943-1954. 
Pp. xiii, 357. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1958. $7.50. 

Public Relations and the Empire State, 
a pioneering work, examines the place of 
public relations in state government. It 
` carefully evaluates public relations activi- 
ties in New York State over a period of 
eleven years during the Dewey Administra- 
tion, and on the basis of this examination 
appraises future trends in this new field. 

Mr. Rubin displays a thorough knowl- 
edge of the literature of public relations 
and its practices. He has also studied the 
ephemera: speeches in mimeographed form 
and pamphlets, and has corresponded and 
talked with many of the knowledgeable 
men and momen in state government pub- 
lic relations. The book-is well balanced, 
authoritative, and complete. 

Mr. Rubin rightly deplores the ignorance 
among state officials of the function of 
public relations, and equally so the lack 
of agreement between public relations 
practitioners as to what public relations is 
and what it should do. Mr. Rubin urges 
an integrated approach to the public rela- 
tions problem of state governments by top 
- officials, He suggests that outside consult- 
ants might perform an important service 
in planning the field. He foresees that 
public opinion research and television will 
be much more effectively used by state 
governments in enlightening the people. 

This book is recommended to state offi- 
cials and, particularly, to public relations 
men in state work. For them it will pro- 
vide a philosophic approach to their work 
as well as a working manual to aid them 
in their day-to-day duties. The book out- 


lines programs and policies, discusses pub-" 


lic relations and public responsibility, de- 
fines job qualifications for public relations 
personnel, and outlines methods to make 
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public relations a more effective tool in the 
furtherance of democratic government. 
If there is to be any criticism of the 


_ book at all, it is only the minor one that 


the author, to this reviewer at least, does 
not seem to give quite enough attention 


.to the dangers inherent in public relations 


work by the government. Obviously it 
can carry with it the abuse of power, but 
that is true of other fields as well. The 
proliferation of the techniques and strate- 
gies for tyranny over men’s minds can lead 
to grave abuses. Society must be aware 
of and protect itself against. such abuses 
if public relations is to serve constructive 
goals. 
EDWARD BERNAYS 
New York City 


RALPH A. STRAETZ. PR Politics in Cin- 
cinnati: Thirty-Two Years of City Gov- 
ernment Through Proportional Repre- 
sentation. Pp. xvii, 312. New York: 
New York University Press, 1958. $5.00. 


From 1926 to 1957 Cincinnati was gov- 
erned by a city council of nine members 
elected from the city at large by the Hare 
system of proportional representation. 
During these three decades its city govern- 
ment enjoyed an outstanding reputation for 
integrity and efficiency—especially by con- 
trast with its. government from 1884 to 
1926 when it was dominated by a powerful 
Republican party “machine.” Despite this 
wide endorsement, the PR system was al- 
ways controversial with Cincinnati’s elec- 
torate and political leaders. In its thirty- 
two year life, it was five times challenged 
in referenda—winning in 1936 by 831- 
votes, in 1939 by 742, in 1947 ‘by 7,602, 
in 1954 by 695, and ultimately losing in 
1957 by 11,589. Professor Straetz exam- 
ines the claims and counterclaims, the 
charges and countercharges, of PR oppo- 
nents and proponents throughout these em- 
battled years, providing the first systematic 
study of the PR system in a large Ameri- 
can city. 

His analysis begins with attention to “a 
typical PR repealer election” (1954) and 
continues through chapters devoted to 
Council composition and legislative activ- 
ity, the mayoralty, political parties, the 
role of groups—the Negro, labor, religious, 
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and civic groups—and four major election 
issues; the Communists, local government, 
“personalities and out-of-towners,” and the 
city manager. He concludes with a dis- 
cussion of “the mechanics of PR.” On all 
these matters, the author finds both the 
charges of the opposition to PR and the 
claims of its proponents to be exaggerated. 
Maintaining on the whole an admirable 
objectivity, his conclusion in each instance 
is on net favorable to the PR system. 
Thus, for example, he holds that while PR 
gave the Negro a new and proper status 
in Cincinnati’s government the system it- 
self does not produce racial bloc voting; 
nor does it, in his view, have any special 
tendency toward religious or ethnic bloc 
voting. Instead, the strongest voting ties 
have been to party—to the Charter party 
and to the Republican party. Similarly, 
the author concludes that PR elections 
have produced hard-fought contests with 
specific alternatives presented forcefully to 
the electorate, “and this characteristic has 
existed in Cincinnati in this century only 
during the life of PR.” 

The conclusion which is least persuasive 
is that PR brought a two-party system to 
Cincinnati. The Charter group did bring 
an organized opposition to the Republican 
party—and may continue to do so without 
PR—but many of the elements of a two- 
party system were still missing. The 
Charter group is even more a: coalition of 

_ disparate groups than is the usual political 
party, but its truncated character is even 
more significant: as a purely local organi- 
zation, it cannot reach into the county 
government or into the state legislature, in 
each of which many decisions of crucial 
importance to Cincinnati are made. Of 
equal relevance to the claim of a two-party 
system is the fate of the Democratic party 
in Cincinnati under PR; no assertion can 
be made that it has been helped. A purely 
local opposition party is not an impressive 

substitute for the second party usually 
sought in the two-party system. 

The council manager plan remains in 
Cincinnati after the abolition of PR. The 
future of that plan and its champion, the 
Charter party, will provide a test for some 
of Professor Straetz’s conclusions about 
the PR system. Will the city manager’s 
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role be significantly modified by the 
changed electoral system? Will the char- 
acter of the city council be altered? Will 
the Charter party hold its own in electoral 
strength under the new system? And what 
will be the effects upon the Democratic 
party, the Negro’s political status, the role 
of labor and business groups? ‘These are 
questions which the reviewer hopes the 
author will return to in the near future. 
His wealth of information about Cincin- 
nati and his demonstrated competence in 
analyzing its politics make him the ob- 
vious choice for such an assignment. 
WALLACE S. SAYRE 
Professor of Public Administration 
Columbia University 


Rotanp N. McKean, Efficiency in Gov- 
ernment Through Systems Analysis: 
With Emphasis on Water Resources De- 
velopment. (Operations Research So- 
ciety of America, Publications in Opera- 
tions Research No. 3.) Pp. x, 336. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1958. $8.00. 

This important book is an exciting ven-. 
ture'in a relatively new field which has, 
for the most part, become barnacled with 
quasi-theories and both vague and ambigu- 
ous nomenclature. Systems analysis is vir- 
tually, though not completely, synonymous 
with “operations research” or “operational 
analysis.” It is an empirical approach to 
solving any kind of problem that can be 
considered as part of the functioning of a 
system; it treats systems qua systems, 
seeking empirical generalizations that can 
be mathematically generalized and widely 
applied. Thus, for example, queueing 
“theory” deals with bottlenecks or waiting- 
time: the stacking of aircraft over a 
crowded field; checkout lines in super- 
markets; traffic delays at toll gates; the 
“servicing” of random arrivals by a hospi- 
tal’s finite. emewgency facilities; or the re- 
lations between a nation’s college facilities 
and the lengthening queue of freshman 
applicants. Likewise, various “program- 
ming” techniques are used to improve 
manufacturing schedules, to plan the blend- 
ing of peroleum products at a refinery to 
meet consumer demands, or to control pro- 
duction of. an entire industry, such as the 
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American oil industry. Research of this 
type is not a science, but an art using 
science as are medicine and engineering. 
The aim is to establish functional relations 
between a system’s components, and then 
to measure the sizes of the components 
and their magnitudes and directions of 
change. The ultimate goal is to assign 
values—dollar values or others—within 
parameters to alternative courses of action. 
This is not automatically “the science of 
decision-making,” but a generalization of 
the methods of handling the data upon 
which decisions are based. Military opera- 
tions were the first to be operationally 
analyzed, and this is still a major activity. 
Today the art is also applied to a host 
of business problems; unfortunately, with 
rare exception, it has become the property, 
by right of conquest and by default of 
scholars in other fields, of the denizens 
of the schools of business administration. 
Dr. McKean is one of these rare exceptions. 
Public programs consume an increasingly 
large percentage of the gross national prod- 
uct, and individual programs are increasing 
in size. All involve multi-level problems 
of choice, and it is essential that methods 
of quantitative analysis be available as aids 
in decision-making. Although Dr. McKean 
is concerned with the economics of these 
programs, he emphasizes the differences 
between the public and private sectors of 
the economy. He is fully sensitive to the 
elements of these choices that involve 
human values, our assumptions about the 
nature of a free society and about the 
status of the individual, and the ideas of 
group responsibility and public welfare. 
Though he rarely deals with these in detail, 
they underlie all aspects of his technical 
- discussion and are frequently explicit. 
Although his book is devoid of the 
mathematics of system analysis, it is by 
no means devoid of intellectual discipline 
and linguistic clarity. The first six chap- 
ters are a treatise on the general problems 
of systems analysis: formulating and test- 
ing criteria; dealing with non-quantifiable 
intangibles; risk and uncertainty; and the 
role of time in system performance. He 
offers a thorough examination of both the 
logical and empirical limitations of the art, 
and examines in detail the types of logical 
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errors frequently made because of psy- 
chologisms which can insinuate themselves. 
Upon this foundation rests a discussion of 
the special problems connected with na- 
tional water resource projects, illustrated 
by explicit analyses of the Green River 
Watershed project (Kentucky-Tennessee) 
and the Santa Maria Project (California). 
He concludes the book with more than fifty 
pages devoted to other potential uses of 
systems analysis in the government. 

Dr. McKean is a writer of high literary 
merit, and his sense of humor includes a 
mastery of whimsical examples which leave 
the reader astounded at their aptness and 
validity—after he has stopped chuckling. 
In sum, Dr. McKean has performed a 
public service. ` l 

SAMUEL E. GLUCK 

Rutgers University 

Director of Research 

Bonded Scale and Machine Company 


O. J. Firestone. Canada’s Economic De- 
velopment, 1867-1953. (International 
Association for Research in Income and 

, Wealth, Series VII.) Pp. 384. London: 
Bowes & Bowes, 1958. 45s. 


Any review of Canadian growth from 
1867 to 1953 would attract the attention 
of American readers interested in economic 
development; this is especially true in a 
year when anti-United States sentiment ap- 
pears to be expressed in some sections of 
the Canadian press. Dr. Firestone is the 
Economic Adviser to the Canadian De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce. He has 
written the last published installment of 
the co-operative enterprise in the study of 
economic growth of nations initiated by the 
International Association for Research in 
Income and Wealth in connection with its 
1953 Conference. His volume fills a vital 
statistical gap in Canadian economic his- 
tory by providing, for the first time, com- 
parable long-term series for a number of 
key economic indicators, such as net family 
formation, national product and expendi- 
ture, and related price indexes. 

The analysis and description of methods 
and sources are sufficiently scholarly to 
satisfy the technical expert on comparative 
economic growth. In addition, the study 
has been designed to meet the needs of a 
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wider body of business men, investors, and 

“potential immigrants who have a special 
interest in learning details of the expansion 
of the Canadian economy and its future 
prospects. 

Over eight decades of growth are cov- 
ered by this volume, starting from Can- 
ada’s existence as a unified political entity, 
and covering the change from a rural and 
small scale economy to one in which the 


proportion of manufacturing and other: 


large scale activity places it in the category 
of the most advanced countries. 
trends in population, national product, in- 
dustrial structure, distribution between con- 
sumption and investment, the share of 
foreign trade, and the contribution of the 


state are discussed with a reasonably con- . 


sistent statistical framework and with suf- 
ficient continuity over time to reveal the 
time pattern of the broad lines of develop- 
ment. ‘ 

The primary aim of the author has been 
to relate the story of Canada’s economic 
development in terms of national product 
and national wealth. He also wished to 
provide Canadian and overseas scholars 
with an opportunity to learn more about 
the rate of expansion and the changing 
structure of a young country—Canada— 
which has now attained the rank of one of 
the world’s industrial leaders. Actually, 
Canada ranks sixth in the world in terms 
of national income originating in manu- 
facturing. 

A major problem confronting Dr. Fire- 
stone was the inadequacy of data for the 
early period of his study, as official esti- 
mates of national income and gross national 
product on modern lines are available only 
from 1926 to date. Another problem has 
been the absence of recent wealth esti- 
mates; the last official estimate was made 
for the year 1933, when the series was dis- 
continued because of the inadequacy of 
basic data. Private estimates of national 
wealth are available for a few selected 
years back to 1930. These vary so much 
in quality and coverage, however, that they 
proved of little value to Dr. Firestone in 
analyzing economic growth. 

Largely through the author’s efforts, 
Canada now has a continuous series of 
aggregates and breakdowns for a period of 


Canadian 
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more than eighty years, and an appraisal 
of Canada’s long-term growth. within the 
framework of the national accounts. Some 
of his estimates, admittedly, are tentative, 
and possibly may be revised at a later 
date. It is believed, however, that his basic 
findings will be changed only by addition 
and refinement rather than by alteration of 
his major conclusions. What he has done 
for his country will serve as the basis for 
future research there and as a pattern for 
studies of economic development abroad. 
Mary E. MURPHY 
Professor of Business Administration 
Los Angeles State College of Applied 
Arts and Sciences 


A. R. M. Lower, F. R. Scort, J. A. CORRY, 
F. H. Sowarp, and ALEXANDER BRADY. 
Evolving Canadian Federalism. (Duke 
University Commonwealth-Studies Cen- 
ter Publication No. 9.) Pp. xvi, 187. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press 
for the Duke University Commonwealth- 
Studies Center, 1958. $3.50. 


This is the ninth of the Duke University 
Commonwealth-Studies Center publications. 
The contributors—a professor of law, two 
historians, and two political scientists— 
are all Canadian scholars of recognized 
ability and attainments. Each writes from 
knowledge and experience gained from 
years of study and research. 

The book, however, is open to adverse 
criticism on two counts. In the first place, 
it gives inadequate attention to several 
significant aspects of Canadian federalism. 
For example, although Dominion-provincial 
financial relations are generally admitted to 
be the most important as well as the most 
vexing problem of Canadian federalism, 
only six to eight pages are devoted to this 
topic. In the second place, there is con- 
siderable duplication between the different 
papers. Thus each of the contributors 
comments on Quebec’s long-continued fight 
to maintain its cultural and political au- 
tonomy and three of them recall that Sir 
John A. Macdonald was a strong advocate 
of centralized power. 

As for the merits of the book, the essays 
provide penetrating insights into many as- 
pects of Canadian federalism: how it has 
evolved; wherein it resembles, and wherein 
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it differs from that of the United States, 
Australia, and the British West Indies; 
and how and why certain problems have 
arisen as well as the attempts which have 
been made to deal with those problems. 
To be more specific, we are told that 
the Canadian federation had its origin in 
empirical considerations and fear of the 
United States; that the operation of Cana- 
dian federalism has been greatly ‘compli- 
cated by Canada’s biracial composition; 
and that the intentions of the Fathers of 
~Confederation to establish a strong, cen- 
tralized federation were long frustrated by 
provincial rights sentiment in Quebec and 
Ontario and by Privy Council interpreta- 
tions of the Canadian Constitution which 
tended to enlarge the authority of the prov- 
inces at the expense of the Dominion. We 
are further advised that, although the 
` powers of the central government have sig- 
nificantly increased since 1930, the gov- 
ernment at Ottawa still does not have 


adequate authority to guarantee the preser- ° 


vation of civil liberties or to implement 
treaties relating to matters assigned by the 
British North America Act to the prov- 
inces. But, judging from the Canadian 
record, one may confidently predict that 
these and other problems will be tackled— 
and eventually resolved—in the traditional 
Canadian manner, with due regard for 
democratic procedures and traditions. 

y Warum R. WILLOUGHBY 

Professor of History and Political 

Science 
St. Lawrence University 
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Lev E. DOoBRIANSKY. Veblenism: A New 
Critique. Pp. xii, 409. Washington, 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. $6.00. 


The subtitle of this volume claims “nov- 
elty” for a critique—or this particular one 
—of Veblen as a philosopher of society and 
history. Dobriansky’s tone is destructive: 
not a particularly hard task. Moreover, it 
is one which could have been performed in 
a quarter of the space—400-odd pages, 
packed with pretentious wordage, often 
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straining at the limits of the rhetorically 
allowable. Much erudition is displayed, 
and some significant insights are stated 
more or less clearly and agreeably. Un- 
happily, however, the standpoint and touch- 
stone of comparison is a position as vulner- 
able in this writer’s opinion as Veblenism 
itself. The crux of it is that Veblen was 
a Darwinian, and Darwinism, “as a natu- 
ralistic theory, offers no explanation of the 
origin of the universe” (p. 93). The re- 
viewer cannot imagine more self-contra- 
diction and sheer nonsense expressed in 
three words than is achieved in speaking 
of explaining the origin of the universe. 
Anyway, since such an ‘aim was contrary 
to Veblen’s intention, pretension, or per- 
formance, the objection is merely irrele- 
vant. 


Dobriansky’s book is at once a critique. 


of Veblenism and propaganda for the phi- 
losophia perennis—medieval theology, here 
called “Christian reflection” (p. 28). Prac- 
tices obliquely referred to as “blemishes” 
on medieval civilization (p. 32), are in 
fact strictly implied by the “perennial phi- 
losophy”; compulsion to believe logically 
goes with absolutism, with any special claim 
to “the truth,” notably from a source above 
open critical inquiry and discussion. But 
most especially it goes with “wishful think- 
ing’—in this connection called “faith’— 
which will readily explain the origin of the 
universe, and answer any other question, 
whether it makes sense or not. 

Space limits allow only a few observa- 
tions on the author’s demolition, or Veb- 


lenism, or the alternative put forward. All 


three, of course, have some truth along 
with their shortcomings, and the book is 
useful in clarifying opposed positions. The 
crux of Veblenism is perhaps the pretense 
to “colorless objectivity” when describing 
cultural history in terms of “cumulative 
change”; ridiculing “orthodox” economists 
for holding a “static” view of human na- 
ture; and denouncing or satirizing nearly 
everything. “Cumulative change” would 
mean laws of history, which would have to 
be found first of all, and then explained, 
rather than treating the formula as itself 
an explanation. Mr. Dobriansky pillories 
Veblen for admitting “activity” as an as- 
pect of reality, but rejecting finalism. 
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What Veblen said—as here quoted (p. 
108)—is that activity is imputed by our 
minds, not an observed fact. This raises 
the ancient puzzle, doubtless insoluble— 
except by “faith’—-of what we find in 


phenomena as contrasted to what we read. 


into them. The book seems to take no 
account of the paradoxes and antinomies of 
thinking that have been familiar in phi- 
losophy for centuries. Physical process 
clearly does not imply finalism while human 
conduct does—in the contrasting forms of 
purpose, subject desire (or opinion) and 
objective value-judgments which are pre- 
supposed in any discussion of a problem. 
Dobriansky constantly upbraids Veblen for 
‘his “dualism” of inert process and pur- 


posive action. The contrast is an elemen- . 


tary fact of experience; the defect is that, 
for interpreting human phenomena, dualism 
must be amplified into a complex pluralism 
of basic concepts. 

This review has run beyond the assigned 
length, while directly—scantily—covering 
the second and third chapters of the book 
(pp. 25-122). Continuation would be 
chiefly “more of the same,” except as re- 
gards the first chapter, which is biographi- 


cal and seems quite good. The chapters 


treating Veblen’s views on economics are 
less disapproving—not surprisingly, in view 
of the shared antipathy to “money-making.” 
Frank H. Knicut | 
Professor Emeritus of Social Science 
and Philosophy 
University of Chicago 


Marx Brauc. Ricardian Economics: A 
Historical Study. (Yale Studies in Eco- 
nomics: 8.) Pp. x, 269. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1958. 
$5.00. 


When Ricardo published his Principles 
of Political Economy and Taxation in 1817, 
he provided food for thought of two gen- 
erations of economists. Until the 1860’s, 
no English-speaking student of economics 
could afford to neglect a work whose ana- 
lytical power stood above all previous 
systematizations. Just as is true with 
Keynes today, no economist then needed 
to be pro-Ricardian but few would have 
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wanted to be labelled pre-Ricardians. Some 
writers turned out expositions and inter- 
pretations of the work of the great man; 
others attempted to develop and refine it. 
Again others used it as @ basis for policy 


_proposals or as a foundation for their own 


Still others prepared 
influential popularizations of Ricardo’s 
terse and elliptic writings. And, last but 
not least, there were the opponents of 
Ricardo, whose work was inspired by that 
of the master just as much as was that of 
his most faithful disciples. 

All these groups were integrated by their 
dependence on Ricardian thought. They 
include a number of writers of great origi- 
nality as well as of diverse views, a diver- 
sity that was facilitated by Ricardo’s ab- 
stractiveness. The work of the Ricardians 
is carefully reviewed in the present volume, 
the first to deal extensively and exclusively 
with the Ricardian school. After an intro- 
ductory chapter devoted to an exposition 
of Ricardo’s system, the author turns to 
the work of the two most faithful Ricar- 
dians, McCulloch and James Mill, to the 
vacillations of Colonel Torrens, and to 
Samuel Bailey’s early critique. This is fol- 
lowed by chapters on employment, business 
cycles, population, and wages, in which 
Ricardo’s position is compared with that 
of Marx, Keynes,.Say, Malthus, John Stu- 
art Mill, and other writers. The author 
then turns to Harriet Martineau and other 
popularizers, to the Ricardian socialists, to 
Richard Jones, the early exponent of his- 
torical economics, to “Longfield, and to 
Senior. The three concluding chapters 
treat of John Stuart Mill, of matters of 
economic policy, and of Fawcett and 
Cairnes, the last of the “classics.” 

The work is remarkably erudite and well 
written. It brings to the fore a new 
scholar, who was barely twenty-eight years 
old when his doctoral dissertation, from 
which the present volume springs, was sub- 
mitted to Columbia University in 1955. 
A promising beginning indeed, and one that 
attests to the fact that the history of eco- 
nomics contains grist for the mill worthy 
of the best minds. The work appears at 
the right time; when there is need for bal- 
anced judgment to offset the influence of 


systems of thought. 
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Schumpeter’s posthumous work with its 
brilliant but often one-sided interpretations. 
Henry WILLIAM SPIEGEL 
Professor of Economics 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Dennis H. Ropertson. Lectures on Eco- 
nomic Principles, Vol. II. Pp. 162. Lon- 
don: Staples Press, 1958. (Distributed 
by John de Graff.) $3.50. 


This book is the second of three volumes 
which reprint the author’s lectures at the 
University of Cambridge. It deals with 
the distribution of incomes between pro- 
duction factors. The approach is charac- 
teristic of the Cambridge school and the 
level of discussion is appropriate to upper- 
division undergraduate students in the 
United States. The treatment is very con- 
cise but the reader is likely to be surprised 
at how much is included in a small vol- 
ume. At times the exposition becomes 
algebraic but a literary exposition in com- 
mon-sense. terms usually follows so that 
the nonmathematical reader can understand 
what is involved. Principles are stated, 
but illustrations of the various theoretical 
points are also given, comments are made 
on the views of others, and pertinent data 
are cited. 

Robertson is no great admirer of the 
Keynesians and takes the opportunity to 
point out that Marshall, before Keynes, 
had recognized the interdependence of sav- 
ing and income. He raises doubts as to 
whether, over time, increased income ex- 
pands the volume of saving as much as the 
Keynesians have believed. He looks on 
individual saving with greater favor than 
did Keynes, pointing out that a fuller dis- 
tribution of ‘corporate profits in dividends 
would enable investors to exercise greater 
control over the direction of new invest- 
ment. On the desire for security through 
bond investment, Robertson comments that 
“Society seems to protect itself—some 
would say over-protect itself—against this 
nuisance by organizing a secular robbery, 
through the depreciation of money, of 
those who have sought to keep their sav- 
ings safe.” Yet he says that “ ‘the eutha- 
nasia of the rentier’ is not really a very 
sensible objective of policy.” 
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Among other things, the book criticizes 
the Cambridge theory of labor exploitation 
and contains enlightening discussions of 
such aspects of British policy as the at- 
tempt in the post-war years to nationalize 
increments in land values, and the action 
on the part of the British government in 
the same period to keep interest rates low 
despite a continuing shortage of investment 
capital. Nevertheless, Robertson recog- 
nizes that, with capital as well as with 
labor, there can exist conditions in which a 
lower factor price enhances the factor 
supply. 

Although closely reasoned throughout, 
the -book is both clear and interesting; 
sometimes witty. It can be recommended 
warmly both to teachers and students in 
this country. 

EDMUND WHITTAKER 

Professor of Economics 

Colorado State University 


ApraAmM L. Harris. Economics and Social 
Reform. Pp. xvi, 357. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. $5.00. . 

For a “practicing” social scientist the ` 
title of Dr. Harris’ book raises false hopes 
and expectations. Perhaps such a person 
is not a suitable one to review the book 
when its substance rather than its title is 
considered. For the volume deals not with 
economics as a substantive science, but 
rather with the economic theories held by _ 
certain selected writers; nor does it deal 
with social reform as actions or events, 
but with the theories on social reform held 
by these same writers. The selected list 
under examination is varied enough: John 
Stuart Mill, Karl Marx, Thorstein Veblen, 
John R. Commons, Werner Sombart, and 
for Catholic opinion, Heinrich Pesch. The 
unifying organizational framework for the 
analysis is supplied by the author, but in 
a loose and suggestive form, rather than 
as a consistent inclusive structure. It is 
stimulating, but there is very little of it— 
in the Introduction and in a few summaries. 

The treatment in the main is encyclo- 
pedic and reflects tremendous erudition— 
too much, in fact, for this reviewer, and 
I fear too much for any but the initiated. 
The volume of references is overwhelm- 
ing, to the point where a sense of direction 
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is lost. It presupposes a vast detailed 
knowledge on the reader’s part of the mi- 
nutest components of the writings not only 
of those under review, but of the field as 
a whole. Of economic substance or of the 
facts of social reform there is little, even 
though the life span of the writers ana- 
lyzed covers a century and a half of the 
most phenomenal changes in economic 
structure and activity in Western society. 
There is hardly a hint of the quantitative 


- revolution in this period of production, 


consumption, transportation, or invention. 
And one misses the significance for social 
reform of these facts and of the related 
developments in the exploitation of natu- 
ral resources, and in the fields of demog- 
raphy and public health. 

With respect to social reform one would 
expect some reference to events in the 
complementary development through the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries of indi- 
vidual political freedom on the one hand 
and governmental responsibility for welfare 
on the other. The author’s manner of 
analyzing the writings on his selected list 
without relation to such events does not 
provide for such a discussion. It even 
avoids the comparison of qualitative char- 
acteristics between, for example, the genius 
of Karl Marx in analyzing the social proc- 
ess while fomenting revolution at a safe 
distance, the incisive and lucid exposures 
of Veblen, and the yeoman’s work of Com- 
mons in first-hand labors in the political 
economy. Of necessity, also, the author’s 
treatment avoids the meaning for social 
reform of international economic competi- 
tion and its social reflections in Mussolini’s, 
Hitler’s, and Stalin’s impacts on social 
organization. It would seem that, on the 
whole, Dr. Harris has produced a reference 
book within self-imposed limits, rather than 
a discussion of economics and social 
reform. . 
: PHILP KLEIN 
Resident Representative 
United Nations Technical Assistance 

Administration 
Jerusalem, Israel 


` FERDINAND A. Hermens. The Representa- 


tive Republic. (International Studies of 
the Committee on International Rela- 


a case “sui gengris .. 
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tions, University of Notre Dame.) Pp. 
xiv, 578. Notre Dame, Ind.: University 
of Notre Dame, 1958. $7.50. 


Professor Hermens has crowded—-per- 
haps overcrowded—such a mass of material 
into the pages of his new book that a 
summary account becomes inevitably a dis- 
tortion. However, we will not be too far 
off the main line if we accept it as an 
apology for constitutional, democratic, rep- 
resentative, republican government. 

Professor Hermens doubly rejects politi- 
cal relativism. He will not agree that there 
is no normative choice among the various 
forms of government, that whatever the 
type “that which is best administered is 
best.” Nor will he accept any reductionist 
doctrine which interprets political structure 
as a derivative by-product of economic or 
other non-political forces. The political 
realm is autonomous; the choices made 
among alternative political structures and 
procedures are morally as well as histori- 
cally significant; the representative repub- 
lic is not*merely one form of government 
among numerous peers, but the best gov- 
ernment and—if properly conceived—even 
the strongest. 

These controlling ideas Professor Her- 
mens develops by describing the represen- 
tative republic in contrast to the other 
governmental forms—monarchy, aristoc- - 
racy, authoritarian and totalitarian dictator- 
ship—by a theoretical analysis of its 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology; and 
by examining its empirical manifestation in 
most major and many minor contemporary 
nations. 

In the light of Professor Hermens’ cen- 
tral theses it is somewhat puzzling to dis- 
cover that satisfactory examples of the 
representative republic exist only in Great 
Britain and the older dominions (Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand), plus—though as 
. which it would be 
impossible to transfer to other countries”— 
the United States. In spite of the theo- 
retical autonomy of the political, it turns 
out that the countries of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America—that is, most of the world 
—do not provide the developed “social 
matter” that is requisite to the republic. 


. In eastern Europe outright tyranny has 


shoved the potential republic aside, as it 
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did between the wars in Germany and 
Italy. One or another lesion prevents the 
republic’s healthy functioning in ‘the other 
nations of the West, including present-day 
Germany and Italy. 

Now if the political realm were indeed 
autonomous, and if among possible politi- 
cal types the representative republic were 
indeed both strongest and best, one might 

. expect the republic to be doing a rather 
more impressive job in practice than Pro- 
fessor Hermens’ own review of the record 
indicates. Professor Hermens’ republic 
tends to drift off into the timeless world 
of the Platonic forms. Although this re- 
treat leaves his general theory rather 
empty, the cogency of many of his specific 
discussions both theoretical and practical 
is not thereby diminished. 

: James BuRNHAM 
Kent, Connecticut ‘ 


WILIAM MontcomMery McGovern and 
Davi S. Cottier. Radicals and Con- 
servatives. Pp. 174. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1957. $4.00. 

William M. ‘McGovern and David S. 
Collier write, in their small book, of radical 
and conservative “liberalism.” They de- 
fine liberalism as adherence to the two 
principles of democracy and liberalism, 
thus including the term to be defined in 
the definition. At any rate, it is’ the 
antithesis of totalitarianism, which is au- 
thoritarian and establishes statism. They 
also contrast liberalism with left-wing radi- 
calism, as it has stood. in sharp contrast 
with socialism, “at most times and places.” 

The radical liberals are the ones who 
emphasize an extreme form of democracy, 
objecting to hereditary monarchy and aris- 
tocracy in any form and property quailifi- 
cations for voting; they favor universal 
manhood suffrage, women’s suffrage, and 
lowering the voting age. Modern radicals, 
shifting from early radicals (Bentham, Jef- 
ferson, and Jackson), who were believers 
in laissez-faire, demand a very great meas- 
ure of state regulation of all economic 
activity. ` 

The conservative liberals are skeptical 
of legislative schemes to solve all of man’s 
political, social, and economic difficulties. 
They believe ardently in checks and bal- 
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ances and the separation of powers, and 
are devout believers in the general prin- 
ciple of individualism. They accept Syd- 
ney Hook’s distinction between heresy and 
conspiracy in interpreting civil liberties, 
and would deny protection to “conspira- 
tors.” They oppose collectivism, but will 
admit the necessity of moderate change. 
They do not believe that democracy is an 
ideal for all times and all places. 

The book ends with the injunction that 
“that government governs best which bal- 
ances best.” The authors fall, without 
doubt, into the classification of “conserva- 
tive liberals.” One gets, the impression of 
dressed-up conservatism. They talk about 


duties before one has the privilege of | 


rights. They misquote the well-known 
aphorism of Lord Acton on power. They 
say that most observers would attribute 
the difficulties of Weimar Germany and 
France under the Fourth Republic to Pro- 
portional Representation. They see the 
spread of Communism as usually having 
nothing to do with economic status or 
standard of living, and its success in China 
as related .to the too rapid overthrow of 
the Confucian heritage. Presumably, also, 
the late Senator McCarthy was a “liberal.” 
Date Pontius 
Associate Professor of Political 
Science 
Roosevelt University 


Davin W. Noste. The Paradox of Pro- 
gressive Thought. Pp. viii, 272. Min- 


neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, _ 


1958. $6.00. 


There are two major aspects to this 
book, one of which is easy to comment on 
because its contribution is clear and illu- 
minating. In the chapters which discuss 
the ideas of men like J. M. Baldwin, C. H. 
Cooley, Simon Patten, and T: Veblen, Dr. 
Noble has succeeded in presenting the con- 
tributions of these men in a full and inte- 
grated fashion and has also shown the 
philosophic background in which they are 
anchored. 

The second aspect deals with the central 
thought which holds these chapters to- 
gether. All these men are viewed as crea- 
tors of the climate of opinion which was 
characteristic of the United States between. 


& 
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1880 and 1920. They are called liberal 
and progressive. They are all presumed 
to have been involved in a paradox, but 
its essence is not clearly stated or defined. 
Noble’s approach is based upon that which 
Carl Becker presented in his volume, The 
Heavenly City of the Highteenth-Century 
Philosophers. In so far as Becker at- 
tempted to show that the philosophes “de- 
molished the Heavenly City of St. Augus- 
tine only to rebuild it with more up to 
date materials” it can be said that Noble 
attempts to show that the liberals demol- 
ished the heavenly city of the philosophes 
only to rebuild it with even more up to 
date materials. 

There is a paradox in this only if one 
assumes that the acceptance of the logic 
and method of science excludes beliefs in 
ideals and values, or that the acceptance 
of determinism precludes human creativity. 
In fact, men like Cooley and Baldwin, who 
stressed scientific rigor, were at the same 
time firmly convinced that it is in man’s 
power to promote social progress; they 
` themselves worked for social reforms. 

Apart from the questionable use of the 
term “paradox,” the book admirably suc- 
ceeds in showing the profound philosophi- 
cal basis of the leading social theorists. 
It might be said that they made significant 
contributions because of the philosophical 
implications of their theories. Indeed, in 
view of Noble’s analysis, it is difficult to 
see how anything in the social sciences can 
be significant which does not throw light 
upon the controversial issues of social 
philosophy. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Chairman, Department of Sociology 

and Anthropology 

Hunter College 


The Doctrine of Saint-Simon: An Exposi- 
tion: First Year, 1828-1829. Translated 
with notes and an introduction by Georg 
G. Iggers. (Beacon Series in the Soci- 
ology of Politics and Religion.) Pp. 
xlvii, 286. Boston: Beacon Press, 1958. 
$4.95. i 
The title of this book may prove mis- 

leading to readers until they have perused 

the Preface by G. D. H. Cole and the 

Introduction by Professor George G. Ig- 
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gers. The volume is not, except very 
incidentally and indirectly, an exposition 
of the doctrines of Henri, Comte de Saint- 
Simon. Rather, it is a translation by Pro- 
fessor Iggers of the first part of the Expo- 
sition of the Doctrine of Saint-Simon, de- 
livered as lectures by leading followers of 
Saint-Simon in 1828 and 1829, It is based 
on the third} revised and enlarged edition, 
published in Paris in 1831. The Exposition 
was mainly the work of such disciples of 
Saint-Simon as Enfantin, Bazard, Buchez, 
and certain engineering students from the 
Ecole Polytechnique in Paris. In his Intro- 
duction, however, Professor Iggers does 
provide a good summary of the doctrines- 
of Saint-Simon himself. 

The Saint-Simonians, with whom this 
book is mainly concerned, differed from 
their “master” mainly in their ultimate 
rejection of his scientific positivism and of 
his faith in liberty and democracy. They 
did, however, retain his emphasis on the 
importance of religion as a main factor in 
social reorganization, although their Saint- 
Simonian “Church” was a much more rig- 
orous and authoritarian institution than 
anything Saint-Simon had envisaged. They, 
like Saint-Simon, developed their doctrines 
through several well-defined stages of 
major emphasis. 

In the first stage, about 1825-1826, they 
stressed the importance of a proper state 
of mind with which to approach social re- 
form. This was to be based on an intelli- 
gent study of history which was supposed 


to reveal and encourage the reality of 


progress, the basic importance of positive 
science, and the reorganization of society 
through the teachings of social physics. 
The second stage, which gradually devel- 
oped from 1826 through 1829, emphasized 
the possibility of social reorganization 
under a hierarchy of able leaders, whose 
fitness would be self-revealed through their 
superior intelfigence and achievements. 
They would not be elected but would be 
publicly accepted on the basis of their 
recognized merits. In this period, the 
Saint-Simonians also stressed Saint-Simon’s 
views about the importance of industry, 


especially banking, and-introduced a novel 


interest in feminism, in some cases ap- 
proaching free love. It is this phase or 
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stage of Saint-Simonian doctrine with 
which the volume under review is chiefly 
concerned. 

Beginning late in 1829, the Saint-Simo- 
nians moved into a third stage in which 
“science and industry were clearly sub- 
ordinated to politics and religion in the 
hierarchy.” The main traits of their think- 
ing and policy in this stage were the sancti- 
fication of the state, conservative humani- 
tarianism, and a sort of secular Catholicism. 
They were deeply affected by the Catholic 
reactionaries of the time: Bonald, De 
Maistre, and their followers. They ac- 
cepted much of the structure and authority 
‘of the Catholic. Church but rejected its 
supernaturalism. The direction of society 
would be Handed over to a secular priestly 
hierarchy, headed by a “general priest” who 
would preside over the lesser priests who 
looked after specialized duties and func- 
tions. The net result, so they hoped, would 
be the creation of a benign and efficient 
authoritarianism, which would not be “of 
the people” but would rule humanely for 
them. 

Space does not permit detailed comment 
on this highly interesting complex of social, 
economic, and political theory. One can 
only close with the observation that the 
translation is excellent and that Professor 
Iggers’ Introduction alone is easily worth 
the price of the book. It is a superb 
vignette in the field of the history of social, 
economic, and political theory. 

Some will be repelled by a body of social 
theory which subscribes to authoritarian- 
ism. ' Yet, unless timely reforms are insti- 
tuted in our present social, economic, and 
political order, we may be lucky a genera- 
- tion hence in the Western world to be 
enjoying authoritarianism of a “benign” 
type. We have all but wasted the time— 
more than a century—which has elapsed 
since the days of the Saint-Simonians. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 

Malibu, California 


A. H. M. Jongs. Athenian Democracy. 
Pp. v, 198. New Vork: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1958. $5.00. 

Our concepts of the workings of Athe- 
nian democracy are primarily derived from 
the strictures of philosophers, publicists, 


garchic. 
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and dramatists whose sympathies were oli- 
These writers, according to Pro- 
fessor Jones, were not representative of 
Athenian citizenry, the great majority of 
whom were proud of their democratic 
institutions, 

The contention that Athens remunerated 
citizens for the discharge of their civic 
responsibilities from income derived from 
the Empire is refuted, as is the oft-repeated 
charge that the Athenian democracy rested 
on a foundation of slavery. From two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the citizens had 
no slaves but were persons who “earned 
their own livings and whose political pay 
served only to compensate them in some 
measure for the loss of working time” (p. 
18). Likewise, only a negligible portion 
of the government’s income came from the 
exploitation of state-owned slaves. While 
Athenian citizens were not radical egali- 
tarians, they insisted on equality before 
the law and in the formulation of public 
policy. Although there were a few ill- 
considered actions by the Assembly, par- 
ticularly during the Peloponnesian War and 
its aftermath, democracy did not mean the 
astendancy of the rabble. On the contrary, 
“the Athenian people were rather snobbish 
in their choice of leaders” (p. 49). The 
juries and even the assemblies were made 
up primarily of the wealthy and the middle 
class. It should also be remembered that 
the laws could not be altered by a simple 
decree of the Assembly, but by a prescribed 
review procedure which included safe- 
guards against fickle proposals or. ill-con- 
sidered action. ' 

The policy of Athens in dealing with the 
Empire is open to reproach, but it cer- 
tainly was more enlightened than that of 
Sparta, and it was in accord with general 
Greek practice. It is dangerous to inter- 
pret the history of the Empire in terms of 
modern economic imperialism. There was 
no state effort to acquire markets or to 
support private ventures directed toward 
this end.' The government’s concern, 
rather, was to assure an uninterrupted flow 
of vital imports, such as grain, balanced 
primarily from the income from the silver 
mines. 

This little volume comprising five pre- 
viously published papers will interest all 
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students of Greek antiquity. The material 
on economic conditions is particularly valu- 
able, as is the description. of the social 
structure. There is adequate documenta- 
tion, and an Appendix dealing with the 
estimate of citizen population during the 
Peloponnesian War has virtually the stature 
of a sixth paper. 
CHARLES EDWARD SMITH 
Dean of the University 
Louisiana State University ` 


Ernest H. Kanrorowicz. The King’s Two 
Bodies: A Study in Medieval Political 
Theology. Pp. xiv, 567. - Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1957. $10.00. 
Inspired by a conversation with the late 

Max Radin and provoked by Maitland’s 

caustic study of the fiction of the king as 

corporation sole, Professor Kantorowicz 
was led to a painstaking and richly reward- 
ing research into the originative elements 
of the theory of the King’s Two Bodies 
which underlay the convenient legal device 
which seventeenth century English jurists 
. contrived for the interests of the Crown. 
The first clear elaboration of the King’s 

Two Bodies appeared in Edmund Plow- 

den’s Reports: 


“For the King has in him two Bodies, 
viz, a Body natural, and a Body politic. 
His Body natural is . . . subject to all 
Infirmities that come by Nature or Acci- 
dent... . But his Body .politic is a Body 
that cannot be seen or handled, consisting 
of Policy and Government .. . and this 
Body is utterly void of . . . natural defects 
- and Imbecilities, which the Body natural 
is subject to, and for this Cause, what the 
King does in his Body politic, cannot be 
invalidated or frustrated by any rep te 
in his natural Body.” 


The historical antecedents of this juridical 
distinction of the two bodies reach back 
into the political theologism of the early 
medieval theories of kingship. From Chris- 
tology come the duality of natures and 
one divine person; from ecclesiology, the 
doctrine of the corpus mysticum; from 
sacramental theology, the objective validity 
of sacerdotal ordination and episcopal con- 
secration, derived from the medieval prac- 
tice of annointing kings and emperors. 
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First the political theorists and then the 
jurists appropriated the elements which, 
mutatis mutandis, provided the basis for 
the perpetuity and transcending dignity of 
royal office and institution however mortal 
and defectible its human agency. Well 
might Maitland remark that the English 
jurists were compounding “a creed of 
royalty which shall take no shame if set 
beside the Athanasian symbol.” In the 
twelfth century both canon law and civil 
law made possible a shift of emphasis from 
christological exemplarism to a new and 
more secular duality of king and law and, 
with the emerging distinction between pri- 
vate and public law, the contrast between 
the private and public personality of the 
royal ruler. The dualities of Bracton’s 
king, above and below the law, the con- 
stitutional development of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and the gradual 
evolution of the English parliamentary in- 
stitution conspired to the construction of 
a corporative theory of the state whereby 
the king became incorporated with his sub- 


. jects and they with him. The sempiternity 


of the King’s body politic in England was 
untouched by the decapitation of the natu- 
ral body of Charles I whereas in France 
the dissolution was complete. 

The titles of the five middle chapters 
outline this development: “Christ-Centered 
Kingship,” “Law-Centered Kingship,” “Pol- 
ity-Centered Kingship: Corpus Mysticum,” 
“On Continuity and Corporations,” “The 
King Never Dies.” Even the poets gave 
expression to this humanly created dualism. 
Shakespeare’s Richard II reproaches him- 
self for turning traitor to his own immortal 
body politic, and we are treated, in Dante, 
to a fascinating study of his expansive 
conception of Humanitas in his man-cen- 
tered kingship as the perpetual actualiza- 
tion of all human—and royal—potencies. 

Words cannot do justice to the vast eru- 


dition, scholarly precision, and masterful 


control of the author in the use of original 
sources—much of it not so easily accessible 
to medievalists—and of secondary litera- 
ture. This carefully and richly documented 
study is graced by an excellent Bibliog- 
raphy and thirty-two plates which . are 
pointedly illustrative of the arguments 
within the volume. There is just one 
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desideratum, reluctantly made. One had 
almost wished that the author’s concentra- 
tion on symbolism had allowed for a more 
evident appreciation of the practical utility 
of the fictions which the English jurists 
contrived for the daily and urgent business 
of securing private and public rights, privi- 
leges, and prerogatives in public law. 
Joszra F. Costanzo, S.J. 
Professor of Political Philosophy and 
Historical Jurisprudence 
Fordham University 


Norman F. Cantor. Church, Kingship, 
and Lay Investiture in England 1089- 
1135. (Princeton Studies in History, 
Vol. 10.) Pp. xiv, 349. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1958. $6.00. 


Mr. Cantor has written an extremely 
important and valuable book based on both 
extensive research and careful analysis of 
documents and the ideas they contain. 
While its central theme is the history of 
the Investiture Controversy in England, 
Mr. Cantor has broadened his subject to 
include other aspects of the relations be- 
tween church and state which were affected 
by the ideas of the church reformers who 
followed the leadership of Pope Gregory 
VII. 

The most, striking feature of Mr. Can- 
tor’s work is his skill in analyzing ideas 
and distinguishing between different ones. 
Thus he shows clearly that while the Clu- 
niac movement was the chief force behind 
church reform in a general sense, the par- 
ticular objectives of Gregory VII and his 
followers were not Cluniac. In his book 
the various shades of opinion stand out 
clearly. His account of the different sug- 
gestions advanced for settling the Investi- 
ture Controversy is particularly valuable. 
Thus he demonstrates conclusively that the 
ideas of Bishop Ivo of Chartres which 
many scholars have considered the basis 
for the final settlement in °England and 
Germany were quite unlike those embodied 
in the agreements between the kings of 
these two states and the papacy. 

Mr. Cantor’s subject bristles with con- 
troversial questions many of which can 
never be completely solved because of lack 
of evidence. He argues persuasively that 
the series of tracts which are known to 
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scholars under the title of “The Anony- 
mous of York” were written by Gerard, 
archbishop of York. Although he has built 
up a strong case, it seems doubtful that it 
will end the controversy over these fas- 
cinating documents, 

From the point of view of a scholarly 
monograph there is little to criticize in 
Mr. Cantor’s work. While he makes some 
statements based on very feeble evidence, 
he shows clearly what the evidence is and 
the reader is free to accept or reject the 
conclusion. Once or twice he allows him- 
self to forget his caution in handling ideas, 
as when he states that canon law forbade 
an archbishop to perform his functions be- 
fore he received the pallium. The reform- 
ers were trying to make this a rule, but it 
was still vigorously opposed by such great 
canonists as Ivo of Chartres. 

This is not a book for the general reader; 
it is a scholarly monograph written for 
other scholars. It should be read by every 
medievalist because the subjects it treats 
are of prime importance in the history of 
the Middle Ages as a whole and many of 
Mr. Cantor’s ideas are both new and 
stimulating. 4 

SIDNEY PAINTER 

Professor of History’ 

Johns Hopkins University 


Cart Joacuim Frrepricu. The Philosophy 
of Law in Historical Perspective. Pp. x, 
252. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. $4.75. 

One of the most sustained and often 
justified criticisms of the law is that its 
handmaidens, lawyers and judges alike, are 
singularly unconcerned with general philo- 
sophical considerations and are content to 
apply it without looking beyond the legal 
norms which mark its boundaries. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Carl J. Friedrich, this attitude 
divorces the profession from reality and 
has prevented the development of a com- 
prehensive philosophy of law in favor of 
artificial and contradictory rules which, in 
large measure, ignore the general experi- 


_ ences of mankind. This is the basic prem- 


ise of his latest book, a German edition of 

which was first published some time ago. 
This rather esoteric volume attempts 

first, in nineteen relatively short but pithy 
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essays, to trace the historical development 
of the law from its Old Testament origin 
to this century’s so-called natural law re- 
vival. In this first segment, which is the 
major portion of his book, Dr. Friedrich’s 
distillation of his source material is so 
effective that he has far outstripped this 
reader’s absorption rate. His methodical 
straining coupled with his fiendish obses- 
sion for overlong sentences had me panting 
to stay at his heels. This is probably more 
a criticism of the reviewer than the writer 
but, at this point, I’m much too tired from 
running to care. 

The second and, to me, the more inter- 
esting portion of the good professor’s book 
is a self-styled “systematic analysis” of 
this historical development. It ends with 
what can best be characterized as a schol- 
arly plea for world constitutional law. He 
sees in the development of national law 
and the treaty creating the European Coal 
and’Steel Community ample precedent for 
such a logical possibility. If only reality 
would catch up to logic, Dr. Friedrich 
would, I am sure, gladly acknowledge ‘that 
the law has, at long last, come of age. 
Until it does, he—and the rest of us— 
cannot afford to be uncritical. 

Wurm M. KUNSTLER 

Associate Professor of Law 

New York Law School 


Dav L. Surs., The Volunteers. 
320. 
$6.00. 


While it is stated on the jacket that this 
is “The story of the men and women who 
have banded together to conquer polio— 
and the remarkable organization they have 
created,” the scope of the. study is some- 
what more limited. It is a report on the 
role of the local organizations and the vol- 
unteer workers who made such organiza- 
‘tions possible, rather than a history of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, or even a report on its well-known 
leaders who sparked the national move- 
ment, f 

With the focus of the study on local 
leaders in the “polio fund” drives, the 
study concentrates on a description of the 
volunteers, their recruitment, their func- 
tions, and; specifically, motivations which 


Pp. xx, 
Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1957. 
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induced them to work for the organization. 
It is in this sense that Sills gives us one 
of the first clear pictures of the function- 
ing of a volunteer organization as a case 
study’ in “institutional analysis.” To 
achieve its purpose, the study is “oriented 
toward the problem of the influence of an 
organization’s membership upon its fun- 
damental character’; thus, the method 
throughout is a concentration on the work- 
ing volunteers who made the well-known 
March of Dimes so successful throughout 
the years, culminating in the financing of 
the research which led to the discovery and 
application of the Salk vaccine. 

The data for The Volunteers Sills ob- 
tained from various sources. First, a na- 
tionwide survey of public attitudes toward 
various diseases and public contributions 
to fund-raising campaigns was conducted 
by the American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion in February 1954, and a similar survey 
was undertaken in four cities in the same 
month by the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research of Columbia University. The 
attitudes and opinions of volunteer work- 
ers in the March of Dimes campaigns on 
the local community level and of the offi- 
cers of county and state chapters of the 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis were 
obtained from two surveys, one conducted 
in eighty-five counties by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, and the other 
conducted in thirty-seven different counties 
by the Bureau of Applied Social Research. 
The detailed analysis comes primarily from 
the latter survey, in which interviews were 
conducted with 129 chapter volunteers and 
105 March of Dimes volunteers. Data 
from the larger surveys were used to ob- 
tain a basic understanding of the American 
public who support the program. 

Three chapters in the monograph should 
be of special interest to specialists inter- 
ested in the creation and functioning of 
volunteer organfzations; these are chap- 
ters three, “Recruiting Volunteers,” four, 
“Raising Funds,” and eight, “The Re- 
wards of Volunteering.” The Appendices 
contain two useful presentations concerning 
the samples studied and the construction 
of indices in the various surveys. 

The Volunteers is of special interest to 
the reviewer who lives in a culture where 
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volunteer associations are not known, 
where all such programs as those encom- 
passed by this Foundation are the concern 
of the government, and where there is only 
now beginning an effort to enlist public 
volunteer support in such national pro- 
grams as the YMCA, Red Cross, and 
cancer. Social work is a new profession 
in large areas of the world and there, pre- 


cisely, is where studies of this nature need _ 


to be publicized. 
Grorce W. Hiri 
Professor of Sociology 
Universidad Central de Venezuela 
Caracas, Venezuela 


H. R. Hays. From Ape to Angel: An 
Informal History of Social Anthropology. 
Pp. xxii, 440, xv. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1958. $7.50. 


Although not a member of the fraternity 
of those who study the human organism 
and its culture, H. R. Hays has written a 
unique and inviting history of anthropology. 
From Ape to Angel follows in the tradition 
of popularized research. ‘The author did 
not glean his facts from other histories; 
his job demanded intensive research in 
primary materials. The personal touch was 
sought for and appears in interesting details 
like Bastian leaving Germany for South 
America on a cool April day without his 
overcoat. Occasionally suspense is added 
by a little fictionalizing. For example, 


Tylor, trying to improve on existing theo-- 


ries of the origin of religion, is pictured 
purposefully studying the nature of magic 
and the significance of dolls and other toys. 


The reviewer is not aware of any auto- . 


biographical records demonstrating that it 
happened so, but writing of the sort does 
no harm. No doubt it is much- better 
suited for teaching—or selling books—than 
are footnotes. 

Naturally the advariced Student will find 
ground to quarrel with particular interpre- 
tations or emphases. Here and there Hays 
is a bit too free. It doesn’t help Lévy- 
Bruhl’s already sorely misunderstood con- 
tribution to define-a collective representa- 
tion’ this way: “When a savage looked at 
an object he saw it in terms of all the 
associations, superstitions, and prejudices 
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of his group.” Lévy-Bruhl said that col- 
lective representations are shared ideas 
possessing a strong element of feeling, ac- 
quired and renewed under vivid circum- 
stances—-during ceremonies, for instance— 
which serve to guide perception. But on 
the whole the section dealing with this 
scholar is quite good if a bit vague. 

Arrangement of material is not wholly 
chronological. Names sometimes recur, 
indicating that the structural basis of the 
book is not so much the individual scholar 
as the themes he pursued. The first quar- 
ter of the volume covers the “classical 
evolutionists,” including Darwin. Main 
attention, however, goes to men who sought 
to explain the evolution of culture. Appro- 
priately enough, the next period is titled 
Critical Reaction. Then comes Diffusion 
and Sociology and, finally, what seems to 
be the contemporary era: Psychological 
Insight and Social Responsibility. 

The significance of what modern anthro- 
pologists are doing and saying concerns 
the author. The book ends with these 
words: “Anthropology is shaping weapons 
to reduce the inhumanity, to lessen the 
ignorance of this world. It remains to be 
seen whether we are willing to use them.” 

JOHN J. HONIGMANN 

University of North Carolina 


RoBERT GLASER and others. Current 
Trends in the Description and Analysis 
of Behavior. (Nine lectures under the 
auspices of the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Pittsburgh, delivered 
during March 11 and 12, 1955 and 
March 8 and 9, 1956.) Pp, 242. Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1958. $4.00. l 


This is the ninth annual volume of the 
University of Pittsburgh’s Current Trends 
in Psychology series. It consists of nine 
lectures, eight by psychologists and one by 
a psychoanalyst, delivered under. the aus- 
pices of the Department of Psychology at 
the University. Three of them were de- 
livered during the 1955 Current Trends 
conference on March 11 and 12, 1955, and 
six of them on March 8 and 9, 1956. 

The six later lectures had a specific pur- 
pose—the examination and assessment of 
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recent advances and probable future de- 
velopments in the description, analysis, and 
measurement of group and individual be- 
havior—but the other three lecturers did 
not address themselves. to these topics. 
Each participant was free to select his own 
title and to approach the topic in his own 
way. The result is a highly disparate set 
of chapters, a potpourri of theoretical cri- 
tiques, attempts at conceptualization, in- 
terpretations of research trends, and some 
research findings. The reader who hopes 
to find a unified or coherent evaluation of 
present-day psychological methodology will 
be disappointed indeed. 

Three of the lecturers—Zubin, Guetz- 
kow, and Hamlin—attempt to deal with 
general methodological issues in the broad 
areas of psychopathology, and clinical and 
social psychology. Among these, Guetz- 
kow’s discussion of “The Interaction Be- 
tween Methods and Models in Social 
Psychology” is the most thoughtful, stimu- 
lating, and informative. Although it is 
an interesting commentary on the basic 
problems in research in psychopathology, 
Zubin’s paper, “A Biometric Model for 
Psychopathology,” does not present a theo- 

retical model for the field. 

- The other six papers focus on narrow 
areas of research and/or theory. While 
some of them are excellent—Lindsley’s 
“Psychophysiology and Perception” for ex- 
ample—they tend to be highly technical, 
addressed primarily to specialists. Only a 
few of these will be of interest to the 
general reader or to the nonpsychological 
behavioral scientist. 

Certainly a series of nine lectures can- 
not be expected to present a comprehensive 
or representative coverage of the field of 
psychological methodology. Nevertheless, 
it seems particularly unfortunate that re- 
search techniques in learning, motivation, 
and problem-solving were almost com- 
pletely neglected. Analytic methods re- 
cently developed in these fields are making 
possible new discoveries and insights into 
behavior which may have vast and impor- 
tant implications for all the behavioral 
sciences. 

Psychological techniques of measure- 
ment, description, and analysis often in- 
fluence, and are influenced by, methodo- 
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logical and substantive progress in related 
disciplines. Few of the lecturers, however, 
have examined the relationships between 
their own techniques and/or findings and 
those of other behavioral scientists. More 
detailed consideration of such relationships 


-would have made several of the papers 


more meaningful and useful to researchers 
in other fields. 

In spite of the extreme heterogeneity and 
restricted scope of these papers, a number 
of important, vigorous, general trends in 
psychology emerge very clearly. Among 
these, the outstanding seem to be the con- 
tinuous search for new and more refined 
techniques of observation, measurement, 
and analysis; and an ever-increasing em- 
phasis on the use of theoretical models. to 
order diverse data and to define areas in 
need of further investigation. 

PAUL Henry MUSSEN 

Associate Professor of Psychology 

University of California 

Berkeley 


ARTHUR S. Mitter. Racial Discrimina- 
tion and Private Education: A Legal 
Analysis. Pp. ix, 136. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1957. $3.50. 


What about the private schools and col- 
leges of the South and racial desegregation? 
Does the momentous Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954 on desegregation in public 
schools, coupled with other recent judicial 
decisions, have any significance for schools 
which are owned and operated by private 
agencies, denominational and otherwise? 
What would happen to a private school in 
one of the southern states which by stat- 
ute prohibits or penalizes racial integration 
in non-public education if it voluntarily 
attempted to enroll Negroes and whites to- 
gether? -What would be the result of an 
attempt by interested parties to have the 
1954 ban on segregation in the public 
schools extended by judicial decision to 
What is the legal 
status of racially restrictive bequests and 
grants made to private schools? These 
are the basic questions discussed largely, 
though not exclusively, from a legal view- 
point by Arthur S. Miller, Professor of 
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Law at Emory University, in this tightly 
reasoned little volume. 

On the basis of existing trends of judi- 
cial decision and inherent logic, the author 
is reasonably confident that state sanctions 
—whether withholding of tax exemption 
privileges otherwise granted, or imposition 
of criminal penalties—in the South against 
voluntary integration by private schools, 
if and when tested, will be declared un- 
constitutional by virtue of the “equal pro- 

‘tection of the laws” and “due process” 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. This does not mean, 
he is quick to add, that considerable har- 
assment of such schools could not still 
ensue through over-meticulous enforcement 
of “housekeeping” rules and the operation 
of private pressure groups such as the 
White Citizens’ Councils. 

In contrast, the author feels that any 
attempt to have the desegregation principle 
extended mandatorily by judicial decision 
to the private schools of the South will 
legally fail, given the existing climate of 
public opinion by which he is con- 
vinced judicial ratiocination is considerably 
affected. 

The recently litigated Girard College 
case is discussed in some detail in con- 
sideration of the status of racially restric- 
tive bequests to private education. The 
key point thus far is seen to be the ques- 
tion of whether “state action” is involved 
in the operation of the school in question. 
No successful attack has yet been mounted 
on the power of the “dead hand” to re- 

- strict racially a legacy’s beneficial use in 
purely private education. 

On the whole this reviewer finds Pro- 
fessor Miller’s analysis, both legal and 
sociological, persuasive. One would have 
wished, however, for another chapter which 
would discuss in detail the legality and 
operation thus far of state statutes of the 
type existing in several northern states, 
notably New York, proscribing racial dis- 
crimination in the admission policies of 
private schools. The author’s discussion 
of these laws, which he considers constitu- 
tional, is perfunctory. Moreover, he is in 
error on the following legal point: The 
key argument in the Girard College case, 
with regard to the Fourteenth Amendment, 
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was whether the Board of Directors of 
City Trusts’ administration of the estate 
escaped the “state action” ban because it 
constituted “fiduciary” action by the city, 
not “proprietary,” as he has it. These are 
minor points, however. This is a valuable 
book, which educators, lawyers, govern- 
ment officials, and-social scientists with an 
interest in race relations and the sociology 
of law will find both useful and accessible. 
Mitton M. Gorpon 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Jonn S. BruBACHER and Wiis Rupy. 
Higher Education in Transition: An 
American History: 1636-1956. Pp. viii, 
494, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1958. $6.50. . 

In these times when citizens in all walks 
of life make heated comments on higher 
education, it is refreshing to read a dis- 
passionate and scholarly history of our col- 
leges and universities from the Colonial 
era to the present. Certainly the authors 
assemble evidence adequate to prove to 
all critics that faculties and administrators 
have always been diligent in defining and 
re-defining the objectives and methods of 
the higher education of American youth. 
If our institutions of higher learning are 
not replicas of European—or Russian— 
models, this book shows that during scores 
of years of free debate in a free society, 
the concept of the university for the gifted 
few and trade schools for the rest has 
always been defeated. 

With painstaking documentation and lib- 
eral reference to the writings of outstand~- 
ing educational leaders, the authors portray 
higher education from the colonial college 
based on -English antecedents through the 
church-founded or affiliated institutions of 
the early nineteenth century to the Ger- 
man-inspired university pattern of the late 
nineteenth century. The twentieth century 
expansion of the land grant colleges into 
great state universities and the still spread- 
ing community junior college movement 
are related to the special needs for diver- 
sity in a democracy committed to educa- 
tion beyond high school for an ever in- 
creasing proportion of its younger citizens. 

For laymen or educators who believe 
they have hit upon panaceas for present 
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deficiencies in higher education, this book 
should be a restraining influence. The 
search for the talented, admission with 
advanced standing, honors programs, re- 
lease from classroom routines for inde- 
pendent study—all such devices had been 
discussed and tried in various institutions 
in pre-Dewey, pre-Hutchins, and even pre- 
Charles Eliot days. 

In short, the authors have produced a 
well written, carefully annotated, interest- 
ing history of educational theory as it has 
developed at the college and university 
level. When it comes to their interpreta- 
tion of the findings, however, one might 
question the seemingly’ wholehearted en- 
dorsement of Jacksonian egalitarianism in 
higher education. The reader, neverthe- 
less, is given unbiased evidence from which 
to draw his own conclusions—even the 
conclusion that the Jeffersonian concept of 
true higher education only for the highly 
qualified and motivated may be a desirable 
trend for the future. 

This timely book gives the perspective 
that should be grasped by all who would 
generalize about education beyond the high 
school. : 
SAMUEL S. STRATTON 
President 
Middlebury College 


Lours SCHNEIDER and Sanrorp M. Dorn- 
BUSCH. Popular Religion: Inspirational 
Books in America. Pp. xi, 173. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958. $4.50. 


The subtitle of this volume is more ac- 
curately descriptive than is the title. The 
authors analyze the contents of “forty-six 
best sellers of the literature . . . published 
over the years 1875-1955.” Most of these 
were written by Americans, the others sold 
largely in this country. One has a Jewish 
author, a few are by Roman Catholics, the 
remainder were written by Protestants. 
The books were analyzed paragraph by 
paragraph, and code letters and numbers 
were assigned to indicate the item or point 
of view expressed. Ratios of frequencies 
of respective items were computed, and 
these were taken as indicative of the rela- 
tive stress given them. Three Appendices 
contain the code and explain the methods 
of analysis and the statistical treatment. 
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The text describes and comments on the 
results without cluttering the pages with 
percentages. 

Catholics stress the afterlife more than 
do Protestants, and are less critical of 
dogma or ritual, but in most respects the 
messages are comparable. Trends are ob- 
servable over the decades studied; the 
authors identify thirty-five items in which 
these are evident. In recent years there 
has been increasing emphasis on “attending 
and participating in church, reading the 
scriptures, and consulting a spiritual coun- 
selor.” ‘There has also been a trend to- 
ward secularization. Changes in emphasis 
or in subject matter occurred during, and 
immediately after, the depression of the 
"thirties, and after each World War. Fol- 
lowing the depression there was much less 
stress on the note that religion brings 
wealth. The increase in psychiatric treat- 
ment has been accompanied by increased 
emphasis, in this religious literature, on 
applying some of these principles to the 
religious life. Radio has suggested slogans 
such as “tune in with God,” and the auto- 
mobile age brings “high octane thinking 
means Power and Performance.” Particu- 
larly in Bruce Barton, Jesus becomes the 


' great advertiser and the successful business 


man; with the aid of only a few poor 
fishermen He built up the greatest organi- 
zation the world has seen. It would be 
interesting to have, as a follow-up of this 
study, an account of the reactions of read- ' 
ers, with specified status and backgrounds. 
The authors deplore the fact that they 
were not able to undertake such an onerous ` 
task. 
Wutson D. Wats 
Professor of Sociology 
Annhurst College 


Ext GrinzBerc.” Human Resources: The 
Wealth of a Nation. Pp. 183. New 
York: Simon*and Schuster, 1958. $3.95. 
Certain American economists are notable 

for their prodigious output of publications 

and among them Dr. Ginzberg must rank 
near the top. This is at least the thir- 
teenth book bearing his name as author 
or co-author that has appeared in the last 
ten years. In addition to his professor- 
ship at Columbia University, he holds the 
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positions of Director of the Conservation 
of Human Resources Project at Columbia 
University and Director of Staff Studies of 
the National Manpower Council. In these 
latter positions he has been guiding re- 
search in the manpower field and the devel- 
opment of policy statements based on that 
research. The present little book, written 
for the general reader, is intended as a 
brief summary of the findings up to date. 
Three of the seven chapters are based on 
lectures delivered at the Berkeley Campus 
of the University of California. 

The objective of the Columbia Univer- 
sity project, in the author’s words, has 
been to seek “to develop new and deeper 
understanding about the , individual and 
social factors, and their interplay, which 
influence the way in which the human- 
resource potential of the American popula- 
tion is developed; and the extent to which 
people are in a position to make use of 
their potential to their own advantage and 
to the advantage of the society of which 
they are a part.” 

In the present popular summary, the 
results of this research have been distilled 
to a limited number of major points, pre- 
sented in an informal style, and embel- 
lished with personal observations and anec- 
dotes, A primary concern is that the waste 
of human resources in the United States 
is threatening our national security. Causes 
of waste include unemployment, under- 
employment, inadequate training, arbitrary 
barriers to employment of certain groups 
(Negroes, women), and under-utilization 
of skills. Further, a serious problem of 
malutilization arises because of the lack of 
balance of rewards in the business sector 
and in the government and voluntary or 
nonprofit sector. Talent is drawn away 
from teaching and public service because 
of this imbalance. After a review of fac- 
tors affecting development, of talent and 
superior performance, the author concludes 
that to acquire excellence a man must con- 
tinuously seek opportunities for training 
and development, must refuse to be de- 
flected by obstacles or temptations, and 
‘must enjoy a certain amount of luck. As 
life becomes generally easier, fewer people, 
it is feared, will cultivate excellence, and 
society may be the loser. 
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Work in the United States is no longer 
grinding and arduous, but has been so 
transformed over the past half century that 
most men are not unhappy toilers. Per- 
haps too few now find their work challeng- 
ing or are willing to make an unlimited 


` commitment to their job. But how to 


stimulate young people in a democracy 
and guide them into the right educational 
and vocational paths? Reforms are needed 
in our educational program—not an un- 
expected conclusion. Better advice—but 
not too much--should be provided by 
schools, by the government, and by pro- 
fessional agencies, to help in occupational 
choice, 

Dr. Ginzberg’s book will interest the 
citizen who has given little or no thought 
to our manpower resources, to vocational 
and professional guidance, or to the kinds 
of educational programs needed today. 
But for others, this reviewer recommends 
reference to the original studies of the 
Conservation of Human Resources Project 
and the reports of the National Manpower 
Council. 

GERTRUDE BANCROFT 

Special Assistant for Manpower 

Statistics 
United States Bureau of the Census 


Morris RoseNBERG, with the assistance of 
Epwarp A. SucHMAN and Rose K. 
GoLpsen. Occupations and Values. Pp. 
ii, 158. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957. 
$4.00. : 


This is a report based upon two studies, 
one made in 1950, using a sample of 2,758 
students, and a second in 1952, utilizing 
a sample of 4,585 “college students selected 
on a representative basis from eleven uni- 
versities throughout the country. In the 
second study it proved possible to reinter- 
view 944 Cornellians who had participated 
in the first investigation” (p. i). 

How do various values relate to occu- 
pational choice? Rosenberg distinguishes, 
statistically, three value configurations: 
the “people-oriented” value complex, the 
“extrinsic-reward-oriented” complex, and 
the “self-expression-oriented” complex. 
These three types are utilized throughout 
the study. The top occupation choices of 
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the “people-oriented” are social work, 
medicine, and teaching; of the “extrinsic- 
reward-oriented” are real estate, finance, 
hotel,’ food, and sales and promotion; of 
the “self-expression-oriented,” architecture, 
journalism, drama, art. 

The book’ then takes up careful, subtle 
relationships between such factors as “faith 
in people,” “personality” factors—confi- 
dence, self-other conceptions, and aggres- 
sion—social background, and occupational 
choices and success orientation. 

The data on occupational values and 
changes in occupational choice (1950 to 
1952) are especially significant for the 
validity of the author’s typology presented 
above. For example, fifty-seven per cent 
of the “people-oriented” choosing teaching 
in 1950 continued in 1952, but only nine- 
teen per cent of those choosing teaching 
but otherwise oriented “adhered to their 
original choice. Numerous other relation- 
ships of this type are presented. The chap- 
ters on “ends and means” and “reluctance 
and resolution” are stimulating and sug- 
-gestive. Finally the implications are as- 
sessed, and factors in the value complex 
which seem to facilitate and those which 
seem to impede “social contribution and 
individual satisfaction” are considered. 

A few of the many findings and interpre- 
tations may help to gain a “feel” for this 
book: “the conflict of the college student 
does not seem to be a question of money 
versus security; rather . . . many people 
want money in order to have security”; 
in our emerging bureaucratic society “the 
occupational value of creativity and self- 
expression may lead to maladjustment in 
work,” a wide range of occupational choice 
may impede personal satisfaction with oc- 
cupation quite as much as facilitate it; 
almost threé times as many would prefer 
to own their businesses or farms as expect 
to; and somewhat more expect to work 
in educational institutions and government 
bureaus than prefer to! 

All in all this is a sophisticated study of 
the interactions among various values, oc- 
cupational choices, and success expectations 
of the college population. 

: Joun F. CUBER 

Professor of Sociology : 

The Ohio State University 
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In accordance with the 
Bylaws of the Academy, the 
Annual Business Meeting of 
the members will be held on 
Monday, January 26, 1959, at 
2:00 P.M., at the offices of 
the Academy, 3937 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Annual Report of the 
Board of Directors will be 
presented, directors elected, 
and other important business 
transacted. 


James C. Charlesworth 
President 
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